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Editorial 


Periodic self-examination is good for 
the soul not only of individuals but also 
of institutions, and not only of indi- 
vidual institutions but of whole profes- 
sions. Such self-study is a major pre- 
occupation among the theological 
schools of North America just now. 

Union Seminary men and women 
are familiar with the two-year inquiry 
conducted by Dr. Samuel S. Blizzard 
in which so many of our alumni par- 
ticipated actively and helpfully. Since 
this has been primarily a factual anal- 
ysis of the actual life and work, satis- 
factions and frustrations of the pasto- 
rate and only secondarily of the impli- 
cations for theological education, its 
findings are of intense interest to all 
practicing or prospective parsons. 
Amongst the many illuminating facts 
disclosed are the contrasts between the 
minister’s and his people’s view of 
what is important in his job, the dis- 
parity between what he conceives to 
be his main tasks and what actually pre- 
empts most of his time, and more par- 
ticularly the disproportionate demands 
of “administration”. 

At the same time, a team of theologic- 
al educators headed by Professor Rich- 
ard Niebuhr of Yale with our own 
Professor Daniel Williams as principal 
colleague has just completed a more 
wide-ranging and comprehensive study 
of American seminaries. Its first fruits 
are set forth in a volume slight in size 
and modest in pretensions, The Purpose 
of the Church and Its Ministry, which 
has already been hailed by theological 
educators. themselves with apparent 
unanimity as the most perceptive and 
profound, the most challenging con- 
structive treatment of its theme in a 
generation. No baffled or harassed pas- 
tor can faii to find here immense stim- 
ulus and help in his struggle to re- 
conceive what his job is all about. 


Meantime, the Union Seminary Fac- 
ulty has been engaged in its own self- 
scrutiny under a new Committee on 
Educational Policy chaired by Dean 
John C. Bennett, and is planning a day’s 
“retreat” in November focussing on the 
material of these three inquiries. 

Those who expected from these stud- 
ies startling revelations of the in- 
adequacies of current theological edu- 
cation or radical proposals for reform 
may be disappointed. In the case of Dr. 
Niebuhr’s volume, this may he due in 
part to the fact that the diagnosis is 
too generous, the prescriptions for cure 
too gentle. He finds the major weakness 
of the seminaries to be “the loss of a 
controlling idea .. . an idea able to give 
unity to many particular inquiries”. But, 
as one reflects on the seminaries as a 
group, he is forced to query whether 
that is their real sickness, absence of a 
“controlling idea”. May it not lie in 
such mundane facts as grossly swollen 
enrollments, grave imbalance in teacher- 
student ratios, overburdened faculties, 
excessive demands upon students’ time 
by their parish responsibilities, the in- 
sularity of many seminaries, their iso- 
lation from the wider world of learning 
and from the throbbing currents of con- 
temporary thought? 

On the other hand, it is gratifying 
that such thorough and incisive inquir- 
ies have not found theological educa- 
tion as faulty as many had supposed. 
This is no ground for self-congratulation 
or self-satisfaction, but rather for a 
quiet, confident continuing reappraisal 
of their task and their methods in the 
light of the changed and still-changing 
role of the minister which, in the view 
of all the inquiries, is the most import- 
ant fact in the situation and should fur- 
nish the base-line for change. 


mF. VD. 
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One World 
With Ancther To Attend It 


Paul E. Scherer 


O God, Who in Thy grace art ever set to pull down and to build up, 
grant us never lightly to hear or lightly to preach Thy word, but in 
yielding our lives to it, for its fire and its solace, for its purge and its 
healing, continually to find in this world’s tumult the peace and the 
power of Thy steady purpose; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


My subject is borrowed from a poem by the seventeenth century 
English parson, George Herbert. It’s a poem about man and says of 
him in a kind of summary that he “is one world, and hath another to 
attend him.” The Bible says something very like that, yet altogether 
different! It says that we live where two worlds meet, and Time is always 
wrestling with Eternity. They meet in our lives with never a thing to 
mark the shifting boundary between them but what the Bible calls so 
insistently the Word of God. Wherever it moves in to assert its claim, 
there is the frontier! And there, each in your way, you are engaging 
to serve it. 


I. 


Let’s begin with what it has to say about itself. It made one of its 
most dramatic entrances in that frontispiece to the whole New Testa- 
ment which St. Luke gives us in his fourth chapter. On a sabbath day, 
in the synagogue at Nazareth, Jesus had been asked to read the lesson. 
I suppose it was the appointed lesson; he may possibly have chosen 
it himself: at any rate he found the place where a prophet long since 
dead was speaking of Israel’s coming release and restoration, when the 
weary exile in Babylon should be over. “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me,” so it ran; “because he hath anointed me . . .” But clearly 
something was wrong! Neighbors began to glance at each other un- 
easily. Holy Scripture was coming alive, and Holy Scripture had no 
right to do that! This carpenter’s son was thinking of himself as he 
read! And it was strange language for him! 








“He hath sent me... .” Matthew, Mark, and Luke—they all re- 
member how often Jesus said that of himself. Thirty times over you 
hear it in John. By then there were those who knew with a fixed knowl- 
edge that God had taken up in his hands, as you might take a spear, 
this compassionate, terrible Jew, from an unsavory little town, and 
hurled him as far as ever he could. So had he hurled the prophets 
before him, straight in the world’s face, as if to ask, “What do you 
think of that?” You have to say it this way if you want to say it as the 
Hebrew said it! The night before Jesus died it turned into a whispered 
prayer on his lips: “As thou hast sent me,”—then that frightening 
thing in the shadows—‘“even so have I also sent them.” And on the 
evening of the first Easter, when they were so terror-stricken, and he 
stood among them again: “Shalom. Peace be unto you.” It settled over 
them then, as it settles over us here, like a benediction: “As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you.” As far as God car throw! 

Very well! If that’s how it is, we should be able to underscore one 
thing at least: this Word that moves in across the frontier of human 
life is a Word that lays hold on men and drives them out on its assign- 
ments. It isn’t something you carry with you from this place; it’s more 
like a thrust between the shoulder-blades: and you don’t tamper with 
it! Have you ever been on the deck of a battle ship when the captain’s 
orders came over the loud speaker? “Hear this! Hear this!” You 
don’t just make anything you like of what follows! You don’t shrug, 
because you're sure it doesn’t quite apply, then try to shape it and 
get it to fit! You ask what it wants of you! And there’s no question 
about that here. 

Maybe you have heard so often what it wants that you've quit 
listening! “To preach the gospel to the poor.” Look up the words 
then! Dig around their roots! Jesus is talking about people, teeming, 
restless millions of them now, who are sorely put upon, saying that 
he aims to rout them out of their burrows—I wonder if he hasn’t been 
doing that!—telling us to have a hand in it, and thrill them to the 
bone, that’s what it means, with the glad news of what God has done; 
the deliverance he has wrought for captives, for the tired muscles and 
bedraggled lives that have been led off into some kind of bondage: in- 
stead of the heavy tramp of an armed guard there is the sudden falling 
away of chains, and a shout goes up! The “recovering of sight to the 
blind”: vision, where there was none, only darkness and a riddle of 
sounds! “To set at liberty them that are bruised,” broken to bits by 
some calamity, to send them away whole again—as a tired child might 
draw a deep sigh and drop off to sleep! 


For the Jew, it was the kind of imagery which could mean only that 
the year of jubilee had come at last. Men had dreamed about it for 
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centuries. They had made blue-prints of it. When these seven times 
seven years have passed, they would say, every slave shall have his 
freedom, all the dispossessed shall enter into their heritage again! But 
nobody had ever lived to see it! Nothing of the sort, as far as we know, 
had ever happened. Until on this sabbath day in Nazareth it moved 
over bodily out of the Old Testament into the New, and release and 
restoration became the twin motifs of the Christian gospel. Without 
them, there is no gospel. 


Certainly we shouldn't find it very difficult to interpret the Biblical 
themes that lie back of them! Captivity is no strained figure of speech 
even in our free world! Who doesn’t know what it is to be led and 
driven, “taken in” and “carried away”? Robbed of our inheritance 
as children of God? Say it’s by fear, say it’s by anxiety—though of 
course it’s more than fear or anxiety or both of them together: it’s 
what lies at the source, back where the fear and the anxiety come from. 
Call it then our separation from God, the way we are drawn to him 
and rebel against him; until we begin turning in on ourselves, and 
every defeat and every victory gradually becomes meaningless—because 
“in the victory we have no hope, and in the defeat we lose nothing 
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worth while”! 


Talk to me about being fenced in that way, tell me how to get out, 
and I'll listen! Talk to me about what God always did mean to be mine, 
only it’s gone from me, and I want it back again! Don’t bore me by 
trying to make something matter that doesn’t, discussing with me my 
loneliness, for instance. Better by far raise with me God’s question: 
“Why are you so lonely with so many people around?” Offer me in 
his name my freedom! Let me breathe its air! And life again, until I 
can’t hold it! It’s their sight the blind want—not some trifle! “The 
homeless man needs a roof’—if we have any! Unless we can put some 
such trumpet to our lips, maybe we should bow out and let others do 
it who can! 


II. 


But let’s get on. In the New Testament now a strange thing happens: 
this Word that stands between the two worlds, one of them not yet 
dead, the other struggling to be born—this that God has done to mark 
the frontier, provokes a conflict before ever it can manage a triumph! 
Let it! Expect it! Ask them about it in Nazareth! At first they liked 
what Jesus said—such “gracious word,” and from Joseph’s son, whose 
shop was up the street! But because the poor among them didn’t think 
they were poor, and the captives were quite sure they were free, he 
had to tell them more. He had to tell them that God could do nothing 
for thir famine: even so had Elijah been sent, not to any of the 
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widows of Israel, but to a woman of Sidon. He had to tell them that 
nothing could be done for the leprosy which was eating its way into their 
flesh: as it was in the days of Elisha, when only Naaman the Syrian 
was cleansed. And you don’t say such things safely to people who have 
an idea that they are thoroughly at home with the Almighty! It filled 
them with wrath. They were like well men trying to get rid of poison, 
or sick men fighting off medicine: life was one way and death the 
other. So they tried to kill him! 

How else do you suppose it will be when we quit addressing one 
part of our world with another part of it, and begin to speak the 
Word the Church has to live by, instead of by her preachers? How 
else will it be with us when we discover that this Bible is not just a 
record—if it were, we could get along with it more comfortably—but 
a constant knocking at the door which makes all our tinkering look 
silly: “Where are you?” it keeps asking: and forces you to take sides, 
like Father Huddleston in South Africa, even when you have to run 
the risk of being wrong—because you know God can handle that, while 
he can only spew out of his mouth what is neither hot nor cold! In 
the morning when you get up, it wants to know what you'll be strain- 
ing at today, in what prison? At noon: “Tell me your name, bruised 
as you are.” It has to find out if it can! And at night: “How is it with 
you now? Poor and blind?” It’s a trouble-maker, and it won’t leave 
you alone! People will fight it all right, if you let it speak, and it’s out 
of bounds: over in Russia, where it has no business; or down in the 
shops instead of upstairs in the office; or somewhere on the side of 
somebody whose skin isn’t like God’s—or does he have any skin? 
You'll fight it yourself, every time you actually hear what it has to say, 
and can feel how it hurts! 

That’s why you may have to lose first, before any winning is possible, 
either for you or for God. You remember the pattern of Israel’s flight 
from Egypt—and what else is this long pilgrimage which human. life 
is making? In a single sentence some ancient seer set down the manner 
of it: how God led his people, “not through the land of the Philistines, 
though that was near; but round about, through the way of the wilder- 
ness.” And then at the end that day when Moses, God’s staunch old 
prophet, stood alone on Mt. Nebo. Spread out there before him was 
the land of promise. He had been forty years trying to get his nation 
of fugitive slaves safely into it: only to hear now the Voice which said, 
“I have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over 
thither.” Was it for this that he had defied Pharaoh, with words like 
whips, and plagues like ugly welts across the face of Egypt? For this 
the waiting and the wars, the flaming heat of the desert, the sharp sting 
of serpents, the night wind blowing? There’s nothing sad about it, just 
something unutterably solemnizing, the hint of some tragic grandeur 
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that outstrips us! So that even Jesus had to live it out in his own person. 
From start to finish his story is the story of the Exodus all over again— 
in its new and fuller edition when he stood at the threshold of his 
ministry, Satan whispered to him: “Cast yourself down; it’s quicker. 
If you are God’s Son, his angels will bear you up. Show them what 
mighty things he can do. Win them at a stroke, without the years and 
the pain and the dust and the cross at the last. Get on with it!” But 
nothing worth having was that near! You had to go “round about, by 
way of the wilderness”! And when he had come full length on Calvary, 
and knew that he had seen it with his eyes, but could not go over 
thither, except like this—what then? “Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit!” 


III. 


And that’s how the victory comes, in the Old Testament as in the New. 
The sequence is written clearly on every page. The Word addresses the 
world. The world struggles with the Word. The Word manifests its 
power in the world. But always its power is a hidden power! There never 
has been any conclusive external evidence that the gospel is true. There 
have always been facts, insistent, brutal facts, to contradict it. In all 
conscience, there is little enough about any of us here to make anybody 
drop his knitting and take to reciting the Apostles’ Creed! But never 
were the odds piled higher than they were there in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, when Jesus handed back the scroll and said, quietly enough, 
“This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” God's great plan of 
redemption was coming down stage from the wings like that, none of 
its promises left now, except in this solitary villager, setting himself to 
be his people’s destiny. The storm began to blow before even the hour 
was over; and it drove him and his friends after awhile—or did he 
choose to go that way ?—into a narrow room on a dead-end street! But 
he wouldn’t settle for it! Today there’s a tertured mural on the wall of 
the library at Dartmouth: a colossal figure of Christ leaning on an axe. 
All around are broken temples, shattered stones, everything at sixes and 
sevens; and you know who did it, because at his feet is a cross too, 
which he has just cut from where it stood on a hill! Maybe by this 
time we have to read history that way—with the triumph so involved 
in the tragedy that you can’t disentagle them! They say it’s the way the 
dawn comes in the Pyrenees: you’d think it an earthquake, with a 
mighty wind rushing! 

The Christian church at its best has always known how it would be: 
I wonder why we have forgotten and keep forever looking around in 
what we call “success” for the God we think ought to be doing some- 
thing! With the cross there to shame us! “Troubled on every side,” 
writes Paul, pressed hard, but never hemmed in—not by reason of his 
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own courage, by reason of God’s grace! “Perplexed, but not in despair.” 
“Persecuted”, driven from pillar to post for the faith that was in him, 
but never abandoned or alone. “Cast down,” struck to the ground, as 
an enemy would do it in battle, but never yet given the death-blow. And 
he called it the power of God! He called it the pageant which God had 
made of his life! You think it took the joy out of things? In every 
letter there’s a doxology on his lips! Up the snowy heights of Taurus 
he clambered, says one of his biographers; felt a drawing to the open 
valleys! wandered down to the Aegean with his wild yearning, where 
every harbor with ships hinted to him of lands afar off. Across all 
the seas voices seemed to be calling, “and when he sat alone, it was 
to brood on those who had not heard!” 


It’s the only kind of victory that makes sense—and for a very simple 
reason: these two worlds which keep struggling with each other never 
will be one! But they never can be separated either! In the earliest 
and truest Buddhist art, there is no representation anywhere of Buddha 
himself, though you find his footprints. The Christian gospel is not 
about footprints, or the roll of another drum offside somewhere. It’s 
in history that The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ manifests his 
power; and he does it wherever he will: breaking away when he must 
from the doctrines we have fashioned to house him, and from the 
churches we have built to keep him indoors, with nobody to say what 
the signs are that things are getting better or getting worse. 

We shall not always come off lightly. He will look some day for the 
scars that are left because you tried to take hold of human life as he 
did. But I hope that never in all the years will you get away from the 
spell of that Voice. It broods over the Bible like the spell of the sea, 
like the sound of many waters. Macneile Dixon writes of it: “Men are 
said to love flattery. The sea never flatters. They are said to love ease. 
She offers toil.” Yet every time they come home to some poor shelter 
and swear never to embark again, with “an aching heart” they hear 
her call and long for her “bitter and incomparable society”. 

Always will you be standing on the boundary between two worlds, 
with these terrible words of Jesus to mark the frontier: “As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you.” God give you joy of them! 


Let us pray. Trouble us, O God, from this time forth, with such 
knowledge of Thy will, and make us steadfast in such assurance of Thy 
grace, as may in us and through us accomplish that which it is of Thy 
purpose to work in Christ Jesus. Amen. 
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The Minister 


and Contemporary Literature 


Robert McAfee Brown 


If the recent flood of sophisticated paperbacks has done nothing else, 
it has served to show that people still read, and that when good literature 
is available at a sufficiently attractive price, they will even read that. 
The phenomenon serves to focus in a new way the perplexing task of 
the parish minister in relating himself to the whole field of literature and 
especially (for the purposes of this article) contemporary literature. 

I want to make a plea in what follows for the importance of the 
minister having a more than casual acquaintance with contemporary 
literature, and, in fact, taking it very seriously and absorbing himself 
in it as much as, or even more than, his busy schedule allows. 


Reasons for concern with Contemporary Literature 


Why should he be concerned with contemporary literature? There 
are some right and some wrong answers to this question. Certainly 
the minister’s concern with contemporary literature should not be guided 
primarily by the quest for sermon illustrations. Nowhere can the homi- 
letic eye go more sadly astray than in reading a novel simply in the 
hope that a dandy illustration will leap out tailor-made for the next 
sermon. Apart from the low level of literature appreciation which this 
device inspires, there is always the probability that the illustration will 
be wrenched out of context and forced artifically to make a “Christian” 
point. The novel must rather be approached as a whole, as a unit, 
and not as a series of disconnected episodes, any one of which might 
turn out to be fair game for the second point of a Sunday morning 
homily. This is not to say that illustrations are lacking in contemporary 
literature—far from it. But they should be a by-product of the minister’s 
reading, rather than a prime point of motivation. 

Nor, I think, should the minister’s concern with contemporary litera- 
ture be polemical, as the occasion simply for taking pot shots at the 
hydra-headed monster, “secularism,” which has presumably “taken over” 
modern literature. Coupled with this polemic goes a plea for a “Christian 
novel” which deals in saccharine tones with the “simple virtues,” in 
which are found no four letter words, but in which, on the contrary, 
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there will be something eminently suited for family reading. This is a 
questionable demand. Contemporary novels, plays, and poems may 
have something profound to say to us beyond any clear “Christian” 
message, and we have no right to demand that they should be sermons 
in disguise. 

What role, then, should contemporary literature play in the life 


of the modern minister? Let me suggest what seem to me a few of the 
positive answers. 


(1) A Realistic Appraisal of Life 


It is my general thesis that the novelists and playwrights are speaking 
more realistically to and about our situation than are many of the 
theologians and preachers. They seem to be more truly in touch with 
where people are, what they think, what motivates them, than we are. 
We can talk a lot about “the problem of guilt,” and leave people cold; 
but no one can read Arthur Miller’s All My Sons without feeling a 
sense of overpowering involvement in the tragic plight of a man who is 
guilty, and whose guilt is finally revealed to his family in such a way, 
and with such devastating consequences, that there is nothing left for 
him but to shoot himself. We can preach about the wages of sin being 
death and sound completely out of touch with things, but no one can 
put down Robert Penn Warren’s All the King’s Men without knowing 
that in modern life the text rings true, and that the consequences of 
deceit, lust for power, and adultrey reap a heavy consequence of disaster. 


(2) Involvement and Catharsis 


These comments suggest a second significance that contemporary 
literature can have for the minister, in terms of that over-worked 
phrase, “the problem of communication.” Very often the involvement 
which a play or novel biings to the reader makes it possible for the 
play or novel to “speak” to him in a way that the best intentioned 
sermon or lecture cannot. This, | suppose, is part of what Aristotle 
meant by the sense of catharsis which tragedy can work in the experience 
of the audience. There comes a kind of purging of our souls, when we 
see somebody else’s soul bared, seared, and either healed or destroyed. 
Willy Loman, about whom the play Death of a Salesman revolves, is 
each one of us. He is not really a success, but he tries to pretend that 
he is, and in the end succeeds in fooling no one, not his wife, nor his 
sons, nor even himself. He is Mr. Less-Than-Average-Man. We do not 
like to think that this is a description of us, and yet if we are honest, 
we find that part of the nagging persistence which this play has comes 
from repeated and unsuccessful attempts to disengage ourselves from 
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involvement with the character Willy Loman. For here is our own 
portrait being drawn, our own soul being probed. 


(3) The Challenge to Communicate 


This, in its turn, suggests a third reason for the minister to concern 
himself with contemporary literature. There is no better way to dis- 
cover the possible irrelevance of much of our preaching and pastoral 
work. It is probable that the clergyman as he reads contemporary plays 
or novels will occasionally say to himself, “But Christ could have saved 
that person,” or, “if only so-and-so had been converted, all of the 
tragic consequences would have been averted.” 

Unfortunately, it’s not quite that simple. Nothing could show us 
more vividly the problem of communication which we face, in attempt- 
ing to make the gospel relevant, than the world of contemporary 
literature. Here are depicted people who are not so much vicious, as 
they are lost and forlorn; people who live in what has been called 
quiet desperation, and sometimes a desperation which is not so quiet; 
people for whom Christianity has neither been tried an found wanting, 
or for whom it is simply not a live option at all—largely because we 
within the church have failed so badly in attempting to show them 
what Christianity is all about. There is no final redemption for Willy 
Loman—he cannot face himself as he really is. Christianity does not 
become a live option for Dr. Rieux, the narrator in Albert Camus’ The 
Plague, a book which describes the impact of a catastrophe on a whole 
city full of people. Arthur Koestler’s characters, such as Rubashov in 
Darkness at Noon, seem to find the Christian faith either irrelevant or 
viciously wrong in the power struggles of a revolutionary society. 

So the minister who thinks he has a persuasive way of presenting 
the Christian faith, needs to pit himself against Willy Loman, or Dr. 
Rieux, or Rubashov, and see how far he gets. My prediction is that he 
will develop a new awareness of the urgency of the problem and a 
deepened sense of humility about the degree of his achievements to date. 


(4) Life Without Grace 


On the other side of the coin, contemporary literature, in giving us 
a vivid picture of the world without the gospel, bears at least an indirect 
witness to Christian faith, by showing us with devastating clarity what 
life is like apart from faith. At the very least, we learn what the alter- 
natives are. Here that curious and often misunderstood writer, Franz 
Kafka, is particularly relevant. His novel, The Trial, shows us a rather 
insignificant man who finds himself accused by the state and brought 
to trial. But he cannot discover the nature of the offense of which he 
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is presumed to be guilty. He has to go over his entire life trying to 
anticipate what the prosecution knows, and he must attempt at all 
points to justify himself in his own eyes and in the eyes of the court. 
He almost welcomes the visit of the assassins who finally put him out 
of his misery. Kafka does not go on, in this novel, to any resolution 
whatsoever; he leaves us with what Nathan Scott has called a sense 
of “cosmic exile.” 

It is clear, I think, that this strange story is something of a parable 
of our human existence, and that against the ultimate judgment we do 
find ourselves guilty in spite of all our efforts to clear ourselves. This 
is what life is like without redemption, without forgiveness, without 
grace—and once we have been brought by Kafka to see the terrible 
dimension of judgment in the life of a man, we will be in a new position 
to appreciate the fact that Christianity is wrestling with such problems, 
and that they are real problems. 

I suggest that much contemporary literature thus serves as a kind 
of prolegomena to the gospel, a schoolmaster who shows us what the 
other options are, and particularly what their shortcomings are, so 
that we are more adequately prepared for the invasion of grace. 


The World of the Four Letter Words 


But there is a problem here for many ministers and seminary students 
who are frankly dismayed by the extent to which the world of contempor- 
ary literature is what can be called the world of the four letter words. 
“Why can’t we have ‘clean’ novels?” these people ask. “Why must they 
always be filled with ‘filth’, with swearing, with men and women who 
show no regard for the sanctity of marriage and who seem to take 
particular delight in breaking the seventh commandment? Why must 
the themes always be homosexuality or incest or nymphomania or 
adultery or rape? Give us,” they say, “a book about ‘wholesome’ people, 
that we can leave on the living room table.” 

Now this change cannot be laughed off simply by trotting out that 
most derisive of all Union Seminary epithets, “moralism”. Let us grant 
that it is refreshing occasionally to find a novel or story in which 
the extremes of depravity are not the obsessive concern of the author. 
And yet, having conceeded this much, I want to come to the defense of 
the contemporary for a moment. 

Ministers have no right to demand that modern writers confine them- 
selves to the “nice” aspects of life, any more than they could have 
demanded it from the Biblical writers. We have no right to demand 
that the writer describe a world which doesn’t exist, or that he turn his 
back on a world that does exist. The minister who claims that the warped 
persons he reads about in Tennessee Williams aren’t “real”, hasn’t been 
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tending to his pastoral counseling. When a writer is dealing with sexual 
infidelity, he is describing something which is an actuality in our 
twentieth century world, just as it was in the Old Testament, the writers 
of which never ducked a treatment of the theme. Infidelity, corruption, 
graft, murder are some of the perennial problems of man and any 
writer worth his salt must come to grips with them and deal with them. 
The astonishing thing (as we shall , -esently see) is the extent to 
which the writers who do deal with them are able to retain not only 
a respect for that feeble creature man, but a downright love for him. 


The Exposure of Troubled Souls 


Furthermore, it is often true that our understanding of the soul is 
enhanced by seeing the exposure of a sick soul. In the theological field, 
this is certainly true of Kierkegaard’s writing. There is no doubt that 
Kierkegaard was sick, ard yet from him we get some of our most im- 
portant understandings of the Christian meaning of anxiety, guilt and 
fear—and therefore, and only therefore, of the real meaning which 
redemption can have. Thus when a novelist or a playwright is dealing 
with these themes, he is helping us to see more clearly the very complex 
and strange makeup of the human psyche to which we are called upon 
to minister. J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye is a good example 
of this. Holden Caulfiield is clearly in bad shape. (At the end of the 
book we discover that he is being treated by a psychiatrist and that 
writing the book is part of his therapy.) He is the outwardly smooth 
and sophisticated eastern prep school boy who is inwardly torn apart 
by all the confusions of growing up: confused about girls, confused 
about drinking, confused about religion, confused about his parents, 
confused about death. To be sure, the book abounds in four letter 
words, in round after round of New York bars, and in a recital of 
sexual exploits (no one of which, significantly, is consummated). But 
through it all one catches the picture of an individual who is sensitive 
and concerned, and who has a very basic and childlike desire to love. 
He is baffled by life, as all people are, and part of his salvation must 
be to work through his bafflement. The reader may feel that Holden 
Caulfield is an extreme case, but on one level or another, Holden Caul- 
field’s story is every person’s story. 


Of Sins and Sin 


There is another dimension to this world of the four letter words, 
from which the minister can learn. Exposure to contemporary literature 
can help us re-think the scale of values by which we measure sin and 
“sins.” Dorothy Sayers has made the point with luminous clarity in 
her Canterbury Festival play, The Zeal of thy House. William of Sens, 
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commissioned as architect to build the choir of Canterbury Cathedral, 
lies on what is apparently his death bed, after falling from the scaffold- 
ing. He makes his confession to the priest. William thinks that he has 
finished the job when he has recited a conventional list of moral short- 
comings: certainly he has hit the bottle a little too hard, and he has 
indeed had a mistress, the Lady Ursula, during the time when he was 
building a choir to the glory of God. But the dramatic climax of the 
play comes when William realizes that with this confession he has not 
really gotten to the heart of the problem at all. He has barely scratched 
the surface. His sin against God has not been a conglomeration of the 
sins of the flesh, his real sin has been to feel that he is God’s indispens- 
able man, that no one else can build the choir. He discovers that he has 
been building the choir not so much to the glory of God but to glory of 
William of Sens. He is guilty of the most basic sin of all, pride, the 
attempt to displace God, to play the part of God. Seen in that context, 
the sins of the flesh may be morally questionable and indeed wrong, 
but they are not the basic problem of William of Sens. And it is when 
he makes this discovery that redemption comes for him; he is able to 
lay down the burden of trying to play God, give the role back to its 
rightful owner, and let someone else finish the choir. 

Now when we see life from the sort of perspective with which Miss 
Sayers provides us here, we can approach with greater sensitivity the 
world of the four letter words in modern literature. We see that Willy 
Loman’s greatest failing is not that he had an affair in a Boston hotel, 
although that was the overt act which disillusioned his son. His greatest 
failing was that he did not have the moral fibre to face himself as he 
really was. To the question, “Who art thou?”, he was not willing to 
give an honest answer. Similarly, William of Sens’ affair with Lady 
Ursula need not be condoned to enable us to realize that it was quite 
far down the list of things which were keeping William of Sens from 
full communion with God the Father Almighty. 

The Writers on Their Own Task 

One of the best ways to see the depth of insight which pervades 
contemporary literature it to listen to what the writers themselves 
conceive their main task to be. Here are some examples (chosen delib- 
erately from writers who frequently come under pulpit censure because 
of their familiarity with the world of the four letter words) in which 
we see an amazing comprehension of the problem of modern man and 
the resources which are available for dealing with it. 

Arthur Miller 

In his forthcoming book, Life, Death, and Destiny, (Westminster 
Press) Roger Shinn cites a statement by Arthur Miller about what he 
was attempting to do in Death of A Salesman. The problem in the play, 
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Miller says, is “the fear that one has lied to oneself over a period of 
years in relation to one’s true identity and what one should be doing 
in the world. What the play does is to make the individual ask himself 
whether his rationalizations about himself are not leading him to an 
ultimate rendevous with a dreadful reckoning.” These are cosmic 
themes—“one’s true identity,” “what one should be doing in the world,” 
“an ultimate rendezvous with a dreadful reckoning.” This, I submit, 
is a lot closer to bedrock than the popular religious best-sellers. 


William Faulkner 


And here, in one of the most moving and notable utterances of 
modern times, is an excerpt from the Nobel Prize acceptance speech 


given by William Faulkner in 1950: 


. . . Our tragedy today is a general and universal fear so long sustained 
by now that we can even bear it. There are no longer problems of the spirit. 
There is only the question: When will I be blown up? Because of this, the 
young man or woman writing today has forgotten the problems of the human 
heart in conflict with itself which alone can make good writing because only 
that is worth writing about, worth the agony and the sweat. 

He must learn them again. He must teach himself that the basest of all 
things is to be afraid; and, teaching himself that, forget it forever, leaving 
no room in his workshop for anything but the old verities and truths of the 
heart, the old univiersal truths lacking which any story is ephemeral and 
doomed—love and honor and pity and pride and compassion and sacrifice. 
Until he does so, he labors under a curse. He writes not of love but of lusts, 
of defeats in which nobody loses anything of value, of victories without hope 
and, worst of all, without pity or compassion. His griefs grieve on no universal 
bones, leaving no scars. He writes not of the heart but of the glands. 

Until he relearns these things, he will write as though he stood alone and 
watched the end of man. I decline to accept the end of man. It is easy enough 
to say that man is immortal simply because he will endure; that when the 
last ding-dong of doom has clanged and faded from the last worthless rock 
hanging tideless in the last red and dying evening, that even then there will 
be one more sound: that of his puny inexhaustible voice, still talking. I refuse 
to accept this. I believe that man will not merely endure: he will prevail. He 
is immortal, not because he alone among creatures has an inexhaustible voice, 
but because he has a soul, a spirit capable of compassion and sacrifice and 
endurance. The poet’s, the writer’s, duty is to write about these things. It 
is his privilege to help man endure by lifting his heart, by reminding him of 
the courage and honor and hope and pride and compassion and pity and 
sacrifice which have been the glory of his past. The poet’s voice need not 
merely be the record of man, it can be one of the props, the pillars to help 
him endure and prevail.' 


John Steinbeck 


Here is a passage from John Steinbeck’s magnificent novel East of 
Eden, in which, in the course of showing us some rather unlovely 
characters, he makes a tremendous case for the freedom and dignity of 
the individual, and for his ultimate destiny as involving choice and 
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responsibility. Steinbeck says in part: 


I believe that there is one story in the world, and only one . . . Human fo 
beings are caught—in their lives, in their hungers and ambitions, in their 
avarice and cruelty, and in their kindness and generosity too—in a net of 
good and evil. I think this is the only story we have and that it occurs on all 
levels of feeling and intelligence. Virtue and vice were warp and woof of our R 
first consciousness, and they will be the fabric of our last, and this despite any 
changes we may impose on field and river and mountain, on economy and 


manners. A man, after he has brushed off the dust and chips of his life, will T 
have left only the hard, clean question: Was it good or was it evil? Have I ir 
done well—or ill? ... 1 
In uncertainty I am certain that underneath their topmost layers of frailty mr 
men want to be good and want to be loved. Indeed, most of their vices are tc 
attempted short cuts to love. When a man comes to die, no matter what his if 
talents and influence and genius, if he dies unloved his life must be a failure 
to him and his dying a cold horror. It seems to me that if you or I must te 
choose between two courses of thought or action, we should remember our a 
dying and try so to live that our death brings no pleasure to the world. Pp 
We have only one story. All novels, all poetry, are built on the never-ending te 


contest in ourselves of good and evil. And it occurs to me that evil must con- 
stantly respawn, while good, while virtue, is immortal. Vice has always a new 
fresh young face, while virtue is venerable as nothing else in the world is. 


Tennessee Williams 


And here, finally, is Tennessee Williams, in a portion of his preface 
to The Rose Tatoo: 


The great and only possible dignity of man lies in his power deliberately 
to choose certain moral values by which to live as steadfastly as if he, too, 
like a character in a play, were immured against the corrupting rush of time. 
Snatching the eternal out of the desperately fleeting is the great magic trick 
of human existence... . : 

Men pity and love each other more deeply than they permit themselves to 1 
know. The moment after the phone has been hung up, the hand reaches for t 
a scratch pad and scrawls a notation: “Funeral Tuesday at five, Church of ‘ 
the Holy Redeemer, don’t forget flowers.” And the same hand is only a little 
shakier than usual as it reaches, some minutes later, for a highball glass that } 
will pour a stupefaction over the kindled nerves. Fear and evasion are the 
two little beasts that chase each other’s tail in the revolving wire-cage of our | 
nervous world. They distract us from feeling too much about things. Time | 
rushes toward us with its hospital tray of infinitely varied narcotics, even while 
it is preparing us for its inevitably fatal operation . . . 


I submit that people with such awareness and openness are people 
to whom the Christian must be willing to listen. For they are conscious 
not only of the awfulness (and the awefulness) of life, but they also 
betray the kind of sensitivity, compassion, and concern for persons, 
which is at the heart of Christian faith, and of which they are either 
the conscious or unconscious inheritors. 
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In conclusion let us look at two examples (among dozens which 
could be offered) of ways in which contemporary writers have raised 
for us in a significant way problems of the human spirit. Once again, 
writers have been chosen who have no explicitly Christian orientation, 
in the hope of making the point more forcefully. 


Robert Anderson 


Take, for example, the very controversial play of Robert Anderson, 
Tea and Sympathy, which was banned from the London stage as 
immoral. A boy at a well-heeled prep school is accused by his school- 
mates of being a homosexual. In a most poignant way the author per- 
mits us to see his suffering, both internal and external, as he begins 
to have doubts about himself. Perhaps he is just what they say he is. 
In a rather blind attempt to “prove” himself, he makes a date with the 
town prostitute, and is unable to demonstrate his virility. The girl is 
a talkative one, so by the next day the whole school has this added 
proof of the boy’s irregularity. In the meantime his house master, a 
tough mannish man (who is perilously close to homosexuality himself) , 
continues to make life miserable for the boy, as does the boy’s father, 
who has all of the worst traits of a father who sends his boy to expen- 
sive schools every winter and expensive camps every summer. 

But the house master’s wife, Laura, feels deep concern for the boy. 
All through the play she tries to make him believe in himself, and to 
convince him that the gossip is only gossip. At the very end, she tries 
once more to persuade him verbally. “And one day you'll meet a girl,” 
she says, “and it will be right. Tom, believe me.” He can’t. His dis- 
astrous encounter with the town prostitute has convinced him that she 
is wrong. And she points out with real insight that he was not in love 
with the town prostitute, and that it is love between the sexes which 
makes the difference, not merely the fact that a physical relationship is 
there to be bought or sold. Tom still cannot believe her. In Anderson’s 
stage directions, he then writes, “Her face shows the great compassion 
and tenderness she feels for this miserable boy.” As the play ends she 
gives herself to him, in compassion and tenderness, in order to show 
him what he truly is, and that he is not what the boys in the dorm 
say he is. She smiles at him and says, “Years from now . . . when you 
talk about this . . . and you will. . . be kind.” 

Now this is clearly not the stuff out of which children’s sermons are 
made. And there are many ministers who have declared that this is 
an immoral play. But let us not be too hasty. Laura is a tender, sensitive, 
lovely person. To be sure, there are tinges of eros in her compassion for 
Tom. Her own marriage has failed because her husband does not really 
love her. We must not make her into a completely disinterested saint. 
But this other dimension helps us to believe in her as a real person. She 
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is credible. And she represents not essentially grasping love, but giving 
love. She does the one thing which can be done to make “this miserable 
boy” believe in himself once again. What she does involves her in a 
breach of conventional morality. It would not be easy, from the stand- 
point of Christian ethics, to justify her act. And yet at the same time 
there is a real dimension of grace in it. She has helped to save another 
person. 


This play tells us many things. It helps to dramatize the difficulty 
and ambiguity of our ethical decisions. It shows us the depth of concern 
that one person can have for another. It underlines the deep misery to 
which men can subject their fellow men. It reminds us how the out- 
wardly secure persons, such as Laura’s husband, can be inwardly 
insecure and torn apart. It makes clear how infinitely complex are the 
relationship between the sexes. It involves us in the poignancy of 
adolescence. Whatever one may feel about the climax of the play, 
one cannot read it without feeling that here is a presentation of human 
beings which is done with genuine compassion and love. There are 
still the traces of the image of God, along with a recognition of the 
fact of original sin. 


Robert Penn Warren 


The fact of original sin is certainly a dominant note in Robert Penn 
Warren’s long verse narrative, Brother to Dragons’. Warren is not a 
Christian, yet as indicated earlier he is fully aware of the fact of the 
judgment of God, the deep cleft in our human natures which we call 
original sin, and inadequacy of all the easy optimistic creeds which 
men devise to avoid coming face to face with Christianity. Brother to 
Dragons presents us with a discussion in some kind of limbo, between 
Warren, Thomas Jefferson, and other members of the Jefferson family. 
The discussion concerns a brutal murder of a slave by one of Jefferson’s 
relatives, Lilburn Lewis, who hacks a slave to pieces with a meat axe 
because the slave has broken a pitcher of Lilburn’s mother. Warren, 
struck by the fact that none of Jefferson’s writings ever allude to this 
incident, confronts him with the event. Jefferson is unable to square 
the murder with his deistic, optimistic doctrine of man. The cold fact, 
and Jefferson’s nice theory, simple will not jibe. And Jefferson is 
forced to recast his view of man in the light of what took place on 
Lilburn’s plantation. He has to take seriously the fact of human sin 
as it exists in Lilburn. And not only as it exists in Lilburn. Warren 
sees more deeply than that. As he talks with all of the characters in any 
way related to the event, it becomes clear that every one of them is 
implicated and involved. They all share in the guilt of what has 
happened. And in the end Warren reminds us that we were in the hut 
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too, participating in that brutal murder. “We have lifted the meat- 
axe in the elation of love and justice.” He goes on, 
The stain of sin is spread clear across the human race. 

But Warren does not end simply on this negative note. He goes on, 
as he says, to argue “the necessity of virtue”. Our fulfillment as persons 
can only come as we recognize “the common lot of our kind. And that 
is the death of vanity, and that is the beginning of virtue.” 

So this, if it is a poem about original sin, is rather close to what 
G. K. Chesterton once called “the good news of original sin,” that 
is, the recognization that we are not only sinners, but that when we 
recognize that fact there is the possibility and promise of redemption 
from that sin. The gospel says, You must be born again. Paul dies to 
self. Robert Penn Warren reminds us that “the death of the self is the 
beginning of selfhood.” 

These instances from Anderson and Warren are, of course, only the 
faintest beginnings of an analysis of the contribution which contemp- 
orary literature can make to the enrichment of the minister’s under- 
standing of his world, his people, and his own self. 

If the paperbacks are making people aware of literature once again, 
let not the minister be found wanting. 


' The quotations in this article are all used with permission, as follows: 
Faulkner, William, Nobel Prize Speech, 1950, Random House. 
Steinbeck, John East of Eden, Viking Press, 1952, pp. 413-415. 
Williams, Tennessee, “The Timeless World of a Play,” in The Rose 
Tatoo, Signet Edition, 1955. 

Warren, Robert Penn, Brothers To Dragons, Random House, 1953, 
pp. 214-215. 

? Alexander Miller’s The Renewal of Man (Doubleday and Co., 1955) has 
further comments on this work along with an analysis of Graham 
Greene and Arthur Koestler. 
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Karl Barth 


Thomas F. Torrance 


In speaking of Karl Barth, the late Prof. H.’R. Mackintosh used to 
recall Creevey’s words about Lord Grey: “Take him all in all, I never 
saw this fellow; nor can I see any indication of him on the stocks.” 
Karl Barth is incontestably the greatest figure in modern theology since 
Schleiermacher, occupying an honored position among the great elite 
of the Church—Augustine, Anselm, Aquinas, Luther, and Calvin. 

Karl Barth was born in May, 1886, the son of a Swiss minister, a 
member of an old Basel family known also for paintings hung in the city 
art gallery.‘No generation of Barths has rejoiced more in the artistic 
riches of Europe than the present. Karl Barth is himself passionately 
fond of music, particularly of Mozart. He who understands his love of 
Mozart, says Barth, understands ‘his theology. His youngest son is a 
professional artist and a landscape gardener. The eldest, Markus, is him- 
self a distinguished theologian now occupying a chair in the Federated 
Theological Faculty of‘the University of Chicago. Another son, Christ- 
oph, is a missionary-professor in Borneo, very much beloved by his 
students. 

Karl Barth began his career as a minister in Geneva, and then con- 
tinued it in Safenwil, in Aargau Canton. It was there that he published 
the first edition of his celebrated Commentary on Romans (1918), 
which exploded like a bomb in the religious thought of Europe, and 
marked the beginning of one of the great eras in the history of Christian 
thought. Two years later he was called to a chair at the University of 
Gottingen in Germany. In 1925 he went to the University of Miinster, 
and in 1930‘he became professor at the University of Bonn, where he 
lectured to overflowing classrooms until forced to leave under the Nazi 
regime because he refused to take the oath demanded by Hitler. Called 
back to Basel in Switzerland, his home university, he has remained 
there ever since, but is due to retire this year. 

Two outstanding personal characteristics mark all his work and 
thought: (1) He has the most searching, questioning mind I have ever 
known. Never have I heard or read of anyone who asks questions so re- 





*Reprinted from CROSSROADS, June , July, September, 1956, Copyright, 
1956, by W. L. Jenkins. Used by permission. 
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lentlessly or who engages in such ruthless criticism, not with any nega- 
tive intention, but in order to let the truth bespeak itself clearly and 
positively. (2) He has an uncanny ability to listen which is accompanied 
by an astonishing humility and childlikeness in which he is adways 
ready to learn. That is what overwhelms the student as he enters into the 
great man’s study for the first time. He goes in fear and trembling but 
soon finds that the professor has turned the tables on him and is asking 
him questions, drawing him out and listening to him, as if he were the 
disciple and the student were the teacher! Few men are really able to 
listen like that, and fewer still are able to maintain a genuine listening 
attitude while posing such searching questions. But in Karl Barth ruth- 
less criticism is always made the servant of his will to listen. 

His comprehensive grasp and wrestling with the whole history of 
Christian thought makes him essentially a catholic theologian; but he is 
very much a European, a man who has wrestled with the problems 
raised by the nineteenth century philosophers and thinkers in Europe. 
It is the verdict of Hans Urs von Balthasar, another Swiss, perhaps the 
greatest theological genius of the Roman Catholic Church today, that 
Karl Barth has done for the whole of Protestant thought in modern 
times what Thomas Aquinas did for medieval thought. Because Von 
Balthasar reckons that Karl Barth has given evangelical theology its 
most consistent and supremely great expression, he insists that the 
Roman Catholic Church, in spite of the vast difference it inevitably has 
with Barth’s theology, must nevertheless reckon with Barth as a part- 
ner in theological learning. 


Comparisons and Constrasts 


To see the place of Karl Barth in the thought of modern Europe, we 
may compare him briefly with Séren Kierkegaard and Karl Marx. 

Kierkegaard and Marx both lived in the mid-nineteenth century, 
and religion of the nineteenth century, which tended to escape into an 
unreal world of spiritualized ideas and a romantic humanism. Kier- 
kegaard revolted against the abstraction of religion in Hegel and in- 
sisted upon taking seriously the concrete reality of men and women in 
their flesh and blood and in their actual day-by-day relation to God. 
Marx revolted from Hegel’s abstract interpretation of history, and in- 
sisted upon taking seriously the concrete life of men and women in 
day-to-day society and econciaic involvement. Both Kierkegaard and 
Marx sought to bring down the truth from the clouds and ground it 
where men and women of flesh and blood live. But whereas Kierkegaard 
did that by returning to the incarnation of the Son of God in our flesh 
and blood, and to the relation of the individual to the incarnation in 
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forgiveness and love, Karl Marx sought to do that by grounding all 
truth about man in the natural processes of social and economic evolu- 
tion. 

Kierkegaard and Marx both lived in the mid-nineteenth century, 
but their thought only really became alive in the twentieth; and the 
young Barth grew up in the midst of that developing situation, putting 
to it his tireless questions. But he did gain from it or share with it the 
growing emphasis upon the full import of the incarnation of the Son of 
God in our flesh and blood, and the deepening concern for our social 
and political involvement on earth. In his early days Karl Barth was 
an ardent disciple of Kierkegaard and a great admirer of European social 
thinkers; but he could not rest content with their thought, for through- 
out it all was a morbid disease. Like the sheep overwhelmed in the snow- 
drift, trying to keep itself alive by feeding upon its own wool, modern 
philosophy and theology suffered from a cancerous subjectivism. Re- 
ligious man was trying to keep himself alive by feeding upon his own 
ideas. What he needed above all, was to break through to concrete re- 
lations with the living God. 

But there is another line of modern thought in which we have to es- 
timate the place and contribution of Karl Barth: the attempt that charac- 
terizes all modern thought throughout the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries to be scientific, and to work out the appropriate scientific 
procedure in every field of investigation. This has extended to critical 
and truly scientific understanding of reason itself. This is where Barth 
has often been most misunderstood and accused of irrationalism. On 
the contrary Karl Barth belongs to the very center of the great Euro- 
pean tradition that has sought to give reason its fullest place in exact 
and careful thinking. But when his ruthless questions to the philoso- 
phers and theologians exposed weaknesses in their thinking, they were 
quick to decry that he was bent on giving an utterly scientific and 
positive expression to the Christian faith, one that could stand up to 
the most relentess criticism. The result of that was his Kirchliche Dog- 
matik (Church Dogmatics) which one of the world’s leading physicists 
declared to be the one really scientific account of theology he had 
come across. 

We must pause at this point to look at the development of Karl 
Barth’s thought, for there are three very distinct stages that mark his 
wrestling with modern philosophy and his “break-through” to the con- 
sistent Biblical dogmatics of which he is the master exponent. 


The Development of Barth’s Thought 


(1) 
In his early period Karl Barth’s theology falls within the thought- 
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forms represented by Schleiermacher—that is, the liberal theology of 
religious individualism that developed in the nineteenth century. But 
Barth’s liberalism and idealism were of a strange sort, for even at this 
period we find searching questions directed to everything before him 
as the young theologian sought to probe down to the depths. But this 
ruthless criticism was mainly in the form of self-criticism, for Barth 
was acutely aware of sin as man’s desire to be independent of God. This 
stage was marked by the publication of the first edition of his Com- 
mentary on Romans in 1918. 


(2) 

The second stage was marked by a radical rewriting of that book. 
The first edition had not received much notice, but the second edition 
raised a storm in the theological and philosophical thought of Germany 
and Switzerland. In it Barth expressed his deep dissatisfaction with the 
subjectivism of Protestant theology which confounded man with God 
and put man in the place of God. The new edition was deliberately in- 
tended to create an upheaval, to tear to shreds the web of self-deception 
in which modern theology and philosophy had become entangled. Barth 
likened it to the web that the spider spins out of its own inner self! The 
Romans can be understood only in terms of the great mass in nine- 
teenth and twentieth century literature in philosophy, art, music, ro- 
mance, as well as theology. It contains thousands of citations and al- 
lusions to the whole round of modern culture. From beginning to end 
of the book twentieth century man is planted face to face with Almighty 
God in his infinite majesty and holiness. This is an extraordinary book, 
for just as a bomb can have its intended effect only if it explodes and 
shatters itself, so the Romans blows itself up and the reader along with 
it! This is the stage of Barth’s thought in which he comes under the in- 
fluence of Kierkegaard, and his searching questions begin to bear some 
positive fruit. The main theme can be described thus: Let God be God, 
and let man learn again how to be man, instead of trying to be as God. 
The supreme sin of man is that even in his religion he is always twist- 
ing the truth to suit his own selfish ends and private ideas. Barth is here 
revealed to be a real genius in theological penetration and expression, 
for with the most powerful and dramatic strokes of his pen that analysis 
was driven into all aspects of modern life and thought. The Romans 
shattered the selfish individualism of theological liberalism or else made 
it hysterically angry! But its whole purpose was to make room again 
for the holy and transcendent God of the Bible. 

When man is confronted by God like that, there is collision, crucifix- 
ion. The cross is seen to be the supreme and unique event of the meet- 
ing between Holy God and sinful man, and at the cross all the subtle 
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attempts of man at self-deification and self-aggrandizement are exposed. 
That is particularly true of religious man, for it is primarily religious 
man who is the sinner. It was, after all, religious man who crucified 
Jesus! And yet the incredible, breath-taking fact about the cross is the 
sheer grace and infinite love of God, which tears away from man his 
rags of self-deceit, and clothes him in the righteousness of God in order 
to stand him on his feet again as a child of the Heavenly Father. 


This is the stage in which Barth’s theology is dialectical in form. His 
searching questions have led him to the point where he thinks about the 
contrasts of Holy God and sinful man, Creator and creature, grace and 
judgement, God’s Yes and yet God’s No. And here Barth is faced with 
a fundamental problem of all theology and all thinking about God. It 
is man who thinks, man who asks searching questions about God, man 
who is hungry to know God, to speak about him and make judgments 
about him. But when that man stands face to face with God, he discovers 
that he stands at the bar of God’s judgment and it is God who speaks 
to him. What is important is not what man thinks about God but what 
God thinks about man! Man begins by investigating God but discovers 
that God is all the time investigating him. When a man tries to express 
that discovery in theological terms, he finds that all his grammar gets 
upset and all he can do is to stammer “yes” and “no.” “I believe; help 
my unbelief!” 

This is also the stage when Barth thinks of the relation between God 
and man in terms of continuing crisis, in which eternity confronts time 
and God is always invading history and becoming contemporaneous. 
All meeting with God is thought of as recurring encounter between the 
divine “Thou” and the human “I.” This was Barth’s way of answering 
the problem of communication: how we are to get across to Jesus or let 
Jesus Christ get across to us without secretly turning him into a 
twentieth century figure who is only too harmless and familiar. 

Every preacher who tries to interpret Jesus to his congregation faces 
that problem, and he usually ends up making Jesus a far-off figure in 
history or—in our case—a twentieth century successful businessman. 
Neither result is satisfactorily, of course. The solution for Karl Barth 
came as the result of tireless criticism of himself and a relentless search- 
ing of the Scripture. He let Christ speak to him out of the Bible not as 
one who could confirm or agree with the theologian’s answers but as 
one who was against Barth’s own self and against man’s desire to make 
out of Jesus a modern idol. Barth compared that experience to a man 
going up a church tower in the dark, when accidently he clutches the 
bell rope and the great church bell begins to toll out its sonorous notes. 
At last Barth had broken through the subjectivism of romantic religion 
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and idealist philosophy to the Word of God, or rather the Word of God 
had broken through to him. 

From now on this theology becomes the “Theology of the Word.” 
Henceforth, the concrete Word of God speaking to him out of the Holy 
Scriptures, becomes the object of theological knowledge and activity. 
But the Word of God is still obscured by Barth’s inheritance of language 
and thought-forms that had been shaped in the mold of pantheistic 
philosophy and religion. This fact came home to Barth through wide- 
spread debates with Lutherans and Roman Catholics in the nineteen- 
twenties. This is where the greatness of Barth is very apparent. He de- 
bated with his opponents, giving back in masterly discussion more than 
they gave him. He answered their questions by other questions, with 
great and kind humor exposing their misunderstanding. But all the 
time he asked himself new questions, or rather he let himself be criti- 
cized and questioned by the Word of God. He allowed the Word of 
God to use the debates in which he was plunged to expose to him his 
own mistakes. This led to the third stage, in which Barth, as he him- 
self put it, emerged out of his eggshells. 


(3) 

In the second stage Barth had written the first volume of a new dog- 
matics, called Christian Dogmatics, but during the debates that we have 
been describing he found he had to rewrite the whole thing in his de- 
termination to lay the foundation for a consistent and thoroughgoing 
Biblical theology. This first volume was published in 1932 under the 
title of Church Dogmatics. In it he swept aside all the language of 
idealist philosophy, all the languages of Kierkegaard and the existen- 
tialist misunderstanding of Kierkegaard; he threw out the old dialectic 
between eternity and time and its language of timeless crisis and inter- 
preted the Word of God in the most concrete terms, strictly in terms of 
the Person of Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh, who is true God and 
true Man in one Person. 

This is the really decisive point in Barth’s theological development. 
It had taken first place about 1929 or 1930 and was signaled by the pub- 
lication of a brilliant and supremely important little work on the the- 
ology of Anselm, published in 1931. In that little study Barth sought 
to grapple with the problem of scientific and exact statement in theology. 
It was a concern he had inherited from Schleiermacher, and in which 
he had broken through the subjectivism of Schleiermacher to real ob- 
jectivity in the concrete Word of God. In this book Barth gives us a 
clear account of the relation between faith and reason, and of scientific 
theological procedure, a concern that informs the whole of his theology. 
In this book Barth insists that reason is unconditionally bound to its 
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object and is determined by it, and that the nature of the object must 
prescribe the specific mode of the activity of reason. Faith is this reason 
directed to the knowledge of God. Faith thus described involves a way of 
knowing that is consistent with the nature of what is known, the unique 
and incomparable object, the living God revealing himself through his 
Word. Here we do not have any sacrifice of the intellect or the faintest 
suspicion of irrationalism, but careful sober thinking that insists on 
being guided by the object of knowledge, that refuses to prescribe ar- 
bitrarily to the object how it is to be known, and that humbly tries to 
be obedient to divine revelation in Jesus Christ alone as it is given to 
us in the Holy Scriptures. 

When Barth published in 1932 the first volume of his Church Dog- 
matics, he sought to give careful exposition of this position in relation 
to Jesus Christ as the Word made flesh, who encounters us in the Holy 
Scriptures and in the proclamation of the Christian Church as it seeks 
to expound the Scriptures to people who hunger for the bread of life. 
As of this writing Barth has produced nine great volumes of his Dog- 
matics, which represent the most Biblical, careful, and massive expo- 
sition of Christian theology known in modern times. Along with this 
there has been an enormous output of volumes and pamphlets on the 
history of theology and on many of the most burning religious, social, 
and political issues of our generation. 

Barth’s theology can best be described as the “theology of the incar- 
nation,” for it is not only concerned above all with the incarnation, the 
death, resurrection, and the advent of Christ, but is a theology that is 
fundamentally involved with the everyday life of men and women of flesh 
and blood. But Barth’s very greatness is the reason why he is slow to 
be appreciated and understood. Few people in the English-speaking 
world have really grappled with his major thought and fewer still, 
including most of his critics in England and America, have ever peered 
beyond the eggshells of the young Swiss thinker! In other words, few 
men have tried to understand him in the last great stage of his develop- 
ment, when he swept everything aside and humbly began anew to 
construct the Biblical dogmatics which for generations to come will 
probably dominate the whole arena of theological study. 


Barth’s Contribution to Christian Thinking 
It is not easy to give brief account of the characteristics of Karl 
Barth’s thought or to assess his main contributions to Christion the- 
ology. Following is a discussion of four areas of his thinking. 
(1) 
Barth has made a signal contribution to the whole nature of theology 
in the succession of Anselm and Schleiermacher. He learned much 
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from both but passed beyond them in setting forth the scientific character 
of theology and grounding is squarely upon a Biblical basis. Anselm 
had sought to enter into a dialogue with the truth and in that dialogue 
to let the truth declare itself to the inquiring reason, but in great de- 
tachment from the living source of our knowledge of God in the Holy 
Scriptures. The great Scholastics such as Aquinas sought to express 
Christian theology within the thought-forms of the medieval philosophy, 
but they put the living theological truths into propositions in which the 
living truth became imprisoned in the straight jacket of an outmoded 
logic. Schleiermacher sought to recover something like Anselm’s method 
and St. Thomas’ system, but to recover also the warm life of Christian 
theology, working it out into a magnificent whole in the essentially sub- 
jective forms of idealist philosophy. 

Barth has learned from all, recovering the objectivity of Anselm, 
the comprehension of Aquinas, and the scientific purpose of Schleier- 
macher; but instead of binding theology to the philosophy of one age, 
he has sought to give theology such an expression in our language that 
the living truth becomes the master of the language and not the lan- 
guage the master of the truth. It cannot be said that Barth has solved 
the problem of theological style, but his style is governed by a dis- 
ciplined scientific intention to express the truth in its wholeness with- 
out breaking it up into parts. That is partly why his books are so 
huge, for he tries to present the truths in their wholeness and in their 
own nature and all the time to ground that on exhaustive exegesis of 
the Scriptures. 

Barth’s great contribution to scientific theology and to Biblical dog- 
matics will not be appreciated or carried on by those who try vainly 
to copy him but those who seek in their own setting and with their 
own language to undertake the same task as he undertakes, and through- 
out all to let the Word of God speak to them incessantly until it shapes 
and molds their minds into conformity with the mind of Jesus Christ. 


(2) 

The great heart of Barth’s theology is the doctrine of Jesus Christ. 
In him who is true God and true man in one person we are confronted 
with a mystery that is more to be adored than expressed, so that even 
when we have done all that it is our duty to do in theological under- 
standing and expression, we must confess that we are unprofitable 
servants of the Word of God, whose efforts fall far short of its incar- 
nate glory. Nevertheless, we must give ourselves to the obedience of 
Christ, and let all our thinking be taken captive by him. It is only as 
we become conformable in mind to Christ that we can formulate aright 
our Christology (our doctrine of Christ). That is why the doctrine 
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of the person and work of Christ forms the center and core of all Christ- 
ian theology and determines all our thinking in the Christian Church. 
And that is why everything depends on faithful obedience to the Scrip- 
tures. 

It is in this way that Barth himself has already given the Church a 
most valuable account of Christology. For more than a hundred years 
the theologians and scholars of Europe and America have been seeking 
to express as fully as possible the truth about Jesus Christ. The docu- 
ments of the New Testament have been subjected to the most elaborate 
research the world has ever known, and how many and how baffling are 
the problems they have revealed! But in Karl Barth we have another 
Athanasius, doing battle against misunderstanding on the right and on 
the left, and out of it all leading the Christian Church back to a fuller 
and far more adequate account of the person and work of Christ than 
we have known for centuries. Karl Barth is not the man to claim that 
he has said the last word. There can be no question of that. Theology, 
as Barth himself insists, is a ceaseless inquiry with the living Word 
of God, in which we ever learn things new and old. Nevertheless, there 
can be no doubt about the fact that our day owes Barth an immense 
debt that only later generations will be able properly to assess. A 
magnificent volume on the atonement—on the person and work of 
Christ—has been published, and two more are to follow on the same 
doctrine. In them we shall doubtless be given his mature teaching, and 
it will be in them that his theology will be seen in its truest form. 


(3) 

Karl Barth’s theology has become an ecumenical force not only be- 
cause it strikes down into the heart of the matter as it affects every 
church and because it brings within its range the whole history of 
catholic theology, but aiso because it has raised into the forefront in 
unparalleled fashion the doctrine of the Church. That was not his 
deliberate intention. His intention has always been to clear away the 
ground and to confront the Church with Jesus Christ in all his majesty 
and grace. But in doing this he has forced upon our generation a 
reconsideration of the doctrine of the Church as the body of Christ, 
and a reconsideration of the whole procedure of theology as the disci- 
pline that we must undertake within the bounds of the Church where the 
voice of Christ is heard in the preaching of the gospel and where 
Christ makes us able to participate in his life, death, and resurrection 
by his Spirit through word and sacraments. 

In this Karl Barth follows above all in the tradition of John Calvin, 
though he has brought his searching questions to bear on the teach- 
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ing of Calvin as well, with great benefit in a remarkable clarification of 
the doctrine of election. 

We have yet to receive Barth’s full exposition of the sacraments. 
This will follow quite rightly upon his exposition of the person and 
work of Christ now in process of publication. The controversy will be 
very acute. We are still very much in need of help and clarification 
from Barth on the sacraments. 


(4) 

In some ways the most characteristic aspect of Barth’s theology is 
his emphasis upon the new humanity in Jesus Christ, incarnate, cruci- 
fied, and risen, and who will come again to renew the heaven and the 
earth. This is particularly characteristic, because here Barth’s thought 
moves, as elsewhere, in what he calls a “third dimension.” By that he 
means that whereas many theologians in Europe and America think 
primarily in terms of two dimensions, God and man, eternity and time, 
Barth’s thinking is governed by the dimension of the union of God 
and man in Christ. Thus he thinks not in terms of man but in terms 
of the new humanity that mankind has in Christ Jesus risen from the 
dead. That is Barth’s Christian humanism, and it is that which lies 
behind his consuming interests in the everyday affairs of our human 
life and work, social and political as well as religious. (This interest is 
seen best in his essays published under the title Against the Stream.) 

The central issue here is in many ways the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ in body. If Jesus Christ is risen in body. If Jesus 
Christ is risen only in spirit—whatever that means!—then he is, so 
to speak, but a ghost with no relevance to men and women of flesh 
and blood in history. If Jesus Christ exists only at the right hand of the 
Father, then we have little ground for hope in this life. It is the risen 
humanity of Christ that forms the very center of the Christian’s hope, 
for this is the ground and basis of the Christian’s own renewal and 
indeed of the renewal of all creation. The Christian Church that be- 
lieves in the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead has no right to 
despair of “this weary world of ours” or to be afraid of its utter dis- 
solution into nothing. Jesus Christ is risen from the dead and com- 
pletely victorious over all the mighty demonic forces of destruction 
that threaten our world. In him we can lift up our heads and laugh 
in the face of fear and disaster, for in him we are more than con- 
querors over all, knowing that God, who raised up Jesus Christ from 
the dead, wearing our humanity, will not suffer the world for which 
Christ died and rose to see corruption. 


This doctrine of the new humanity in Christ is the new wine that 
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bursts the old bottles. It is because the Christian Church participates 
already through the Spirit in the risen Jesus that the Christian Church 
must refuse to live in the graveclothes of the past; it must ever be 
seeking to work out in the present the appropriate forms of its new 
life in Christ. That is the realism that lies behind the evangelization 
of the world and the Christian insistence that from day to day in every 
sphere of our world we must live out the new life which we are given 
by the Savior of men. 


Undeveloped Areas 


If I were asked to give my main criticism of the teaching of Karl 
Barth, I think I would say that we need yet to have from him a thor- 
oughly worked out doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and along with that a 
clarification and deeping of the doctrine of a living union with Jesus 
Christ. Continental theology has long been marked with a radical sep- 
aration between academic theology and preaching, and Barth has 
sought to destroy that distinction and effectively to bridge the gap 
between scientific scholarship and Christian theology. Nevertheless, 
the gap between theology and worship, and between Biblical exegesis 
and evangelism, is still too wide in many churches, and it betokens 
a failure to give full measure to a whole dimension in the teaching of 
the New Testament. 

Karl Barth is aware of this, but he sometimes says that we will have 
to wait for another hundred ‘years before we can give to the doctrine 
of the Spirit the full exposition we have given to the doctrine of 
Christ. But this generation cannot afford to wait. It belongs to the 
great need of the hour that we recover in fullness this essential element 


in the life of the Christian Church. 
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f the . : a ae 
. are The most notable monuments which Early Christianity has left us 
KLEM are the catacombs, those long corridors of the dead with their manifold 
4.50 : : , : ; 
levels and rows of loculi sealed with tiles, on either side. They are 
formed out of the soft, malleable rock (tufa) on which so much of 
aT Rome is built, and extend for miles outside the city walls. Here even 
D more than in the study of its literary sources, one feels the pulse of 
Early Christian life, and comes into some living contact with those first 
7 centuries of our Faith. 
It may seem curious perhaps that one should search for the spirit 
Cs of early Christianity in its cemeteries. We would hardly think of the 
modern burial ground as an enterprising source for understanding the 
; and temper of our modern life. But this is because our culture has con- 
ire of sciously fled from the thought of death; and the artificiality of the 
cae funeral parlour has tended to obscure f he tragic nature of 
- rela- uneral pariour has tended to obscure from us the tragic nature of our 
dy of destiny as well as the vitality of the Christian victory. It is not merely 
— because the ancient cemeteries provide the Christian historian with a 
* $3.50 significant part of his subject matter that the catacombs are important. 


Rather are they important precisely because the conflict with death 
was fundamental to the early Christian consciousness, and in the very 
presence of death the liveliness of his faith found its most fitting 
expression. 


There is, too, another point to bear in mind about the nature of 
the catacombs. They have often been misrepresented as if they were 
perpetual places of refuge during persecution. Only rarely did Christians 
attempt to hide there, as did the underground movement in the last 





fred, war. Occasionally, to be sure, they were the scenes of martyrdoms, a 
' great notable instance being that of Sixtus II, who was summarily executed 
re with his four deacons in San Callisto. But this incident itself recalls 
acquire the fact that the catacombs were important in early Christian life be- 
T cause they served for memorial celebrations of the Lord’s Supper and 


for funeral banquets. They thus had a liturgical and social significance 
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that our present tombs do not. We bury our dead and often forget 
them: they buried their dead to remember them. The catacomb frescoes 
thus breathe a spirit which is quite different from that of the modern 
cemetery. They do not speak merely of a belief that the soul of this or 
that individual survives; rather do they serve to remind the living con- 
gregation that the victory in Christ is the victory over man’s tragic 
destiny, and the supernatural life of the church begun in baptism and 
ever continued in the liturgy (themes which perpetually recur in the 
paintings), binds together the living and the dead in the triumph of 
the resurrection. To study catacomb art, therefore, is to study the very 
wellsprings of early Christian faith, to feel the pulse of its deepest 
yearnings and to catch a vision of surest convictions. 


The Yovthfulness of Christianity 


Of the many themes of catacomb painting which illustrate the spirit 
of early Christianity, I have selected three; and I would first bring to 
your attention the sense of the youthfulness of Christianity which this 
art expresses. The most characteristic illustration of this is, of course, 
the figure of Christ, who is always depicted as a beardless young man, 
generally in the guise of the Good Shepherd. When one has walked 
through miles of catacomb corridors and met this figure again and 
again in the frescoes, it leaves an indelible mark on the mind. The 
striking effect comes from the repetition, and from the casual, impres- 
sionistic type of painting which is lacking in conscious artistry. It is 
quite different from the effort, let us say, of Caravaggio or Michelangelo 
to portray Christ as a beautiful youth. When we see their pictures we 
are not looking at an expression of communal faith, but at the achieve- 
ment of the individual artist. What, however, impresses one about the 
catacom) Christs is that the early Christian congregation always pictured 
the Saviours in that way, with the vigour and freshness of youth. The 
popular Christian imagination for fifteen centuries has been used to a 
very different symbol of the Christ, derived from a quite diverse source. 
The bearded philosopher of the fourth century, with forehead and long, 
waving beard has, in its various guises from Byzantine unearthliness to 
Baroque sentimentality, shaped the figure of Christ in the Christian 
mind. The contrast between these two types expresses the difference 
between thinking of the Faith as full of a new, creative freshness, with 
the vigor of youth in its veins, and thinking of it as characterized by 
middle age. All pictures of Christ are, of course, entirely the product 
of the imagination, since in the early ages no one was concerned with 
the question of his real portrait. Hence their significance lies in their 
revealing the symbolic ideal of the Saviour and of salvation. 
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Early Christianity and the Classical Ideal 
It may be that the catacomb frescoes hint at the fact that the salva- 
tion of the world was accomplished in a young man scarcely thirty 
years old—something which the dominent symbol of Christ in Christian 
art obscures, and something which, as one grows older, one finds a 
source of uneasy amazement. But the origins of the catacombs figure 
are undoubtedly to be found in the idealized portraits of Alexander the 
Great and of such gods as Apollo and Orpheus,—types taken from 
Greek art with its concern to express the divine in terms of the beauty 
of youth. We should, however, be deceived were we to let the matter 
rest there, and to claim (as has sometimes misleadingly been done) that 
we have here nothing but a Christ in the guise of Dionysus or Antinoiis. 
The symbol to be sure comes from the current art of the Early Empire: 
but its meaning is entirely different. Where the Greek ideal is concerned 
with physical beauty and even with sensuousness in the features of its 
gods, the early Christian Christ is quite otherwise. Not only is the paint- 
ing crude, unstudied and impressionistic, so that the concern for beauty 
in itself is lacking, but the ideal of youth in the figure of Christ is a 
symbol of the creative newness of the Christian gospel. That is the im- 
pelling thing about early Christianity, the sense that the world has been 
made new in the Person of Christ, that antiquity has at last been over- 
come by the freshness of young life. When we consider how the classical 
world regarded what is oid as ideal, and viewed the return to antiquity 
as the path to renewal, we can the better appreciate the revolutionary 
nature of the gospel: that in a moment of time late in the history of 
the world, God’s decisive action for man’s salvation had occured. From 
this derives the vitality of the Christian message: here was the procla- 
mation of the New Event, the New Creation, which was to stand in con- 
trast to a world grown weary with antiquity. The Christians, as the 
early Fathers claimed, were the new race, unintelligible within the 
context of ancient culture. They had no racial heritage, no gods of the 
soil, no bloody sacrifices; and thus they exposed themselves to all kinds 
of calumny and persecution, because the new life of the gospel had 
broken the bonds of the classical ideal. That is what the figure of the 
beardless Christ in the catacombs symbolizes, the New Saviour who has 
triumphed over the claims of antiquity, the new creation victorious over 
death. So it is in the Protreptikos that Clement of Alexandria can con- 
trast the ancient music of Orpheus with the spontaneous new song of 
Christianity, which has ended the bitter slavery of the past. 

This then is the first impression of the catacomb faith I would leave 
with you, the sense of the creative vigor and freshness of the Gospel. 
Perhaps there is no moment in the world’s history more appropriate 
than ours to ponder this truth of the early faith. Often enough it seems 
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we have made little progress toward a better world, or toward better 
selves, by our proclamation of the Gospel. Yet the vitality of youth is 
in it still. Still there runs in its veins the power of the new creation; 
and a world grown old with fear and failing, still awaits from us the 
word of newness that will recreate and make alive. 


The Balance Between Continuity and Discontinuity 


My second theme concerns the balance which early Christianity 
achieved between continuity and discontinuity in interpreting the faith 
to the Gentile world. In studying catacomb art it may at first be dis- 
concerting to notice how unoriginal its art forms are, and how obviously 
derived from pagan patterns. It is not merely that one can find the 
sleeping Endymion in the figure of Jonah under his gourd, or Hermes 
Criophoros in the Good Shepherd, or Deucalion’s chest in Noah’s ark, 
or the dragon of Andromeda in Jonah’s whale. But we even discover 
pagan myths displayed in the midst of Christian stories. A notable one 
is the return of Ulysses to symbolize the advent of Christ. These surface 
resemblances to classical religion are partly to be explained by the fact 
that early Christian art is an art of signs; and meanings rather than 
forms are its first concern. It borrowed the patterns of art current in 
its day and used them for its own purposes, just as it took the words of 
the Greek and Latin languages to proclaim its message. Indeed, as art, 
the catacomb frescoes are highly artifical; for they do not strive to 
relate meaning to form, but only to suggest meaning by conventional 
signs. That is because their interest is in the message of the Gospel, 
and they have no concern whatever to create the beautiful. But the 
use of so many pagan signs is also purposeful to the extent that 
Christianity had to speak a language that was intelligible to its world: 
and the remarkable thing is that, in the process of adapting an originally 
Jewish proclamation to the Hellenistic world, so little was sacrificed. 
There were dangers to be sure, as there always are when the Gospel is 
preached in an alien culture, and the church did not surmount them 
all; but catacomb art is a living witness to the fact that the great, 
central themes of the Christian message were not engulfed in the pre- 
vailing syncretism. 

Let us illustrate this by reference to the attitude toward death. Pagan 
sarcofagi of the period reveal two differing viewpoints, both of which 
Christianity rejected. There is the tragic theme inherited from Hellen- 
ism, and which is portrayed by such myths as that of Hippolytus re- 
jecting the love of Phaedra and going to his doom, or by the murder of 
Jason’s lover by Medea. Of such tragic resignation Christian art reveals 
no trace. The more prevalent view in the Hellenistic period was opti- 
mistic, and the continuing life of the soul after death is expressed in 
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the endless nature themes of pagan tombs, the idea being that in nature’s 
round, while life is followed by death, death is eventually succeeded by 
life. Sometimes this is expressed by pictures of the four seasons, some- 
times by the triumph of the gods of the mystery religions. Apollo, for 
instance, is victorious over Marsysa and flays him alive, while Dionysos 
returns from his wars in Bacchic triumph to awaken the soul of the de- 
ceased, symbolized by the sleeping Ariadne. These gods are of course 
personalizations of the powers of nature, though in the course of the 
development of the mystery religions they had acquired moral and 
religious characteristics far beyond those of their primitive origins. 


Early Christianity and Nature Religion 


Now Christianity was certainly in some sense a mystery religion. Its 
primary concern was the victory over death and it used the language 
and symbols of the mystery religions with a freedom which was almost 
casual. But its distinctive character it most clearly preserved; and if 
the sense of continuity with its pagan surroundings is evident in its 
terms and art forms, their inner meaning everywhere betrays the great 
gulf that separated it from its pagan rivals. It did not teach the soul 
by nature is immortal, or that life follows death with the endless round 
of nature. It did not propose a saviour god who merely personalized 
abstract and eternal forces. On the contrary it talked of God’s decisive 
action in human history in the person of Christ; it held that the soul, 
because begotten and a sinful creature, was mortal, and that new life 
meant the redemption of soul and body alike in resurrection. All this 
is endlessly portrayed in the catacombs with the sign of Jonah, the 
raising of Lazarus, the sacred fish and many other symbols. But the 
deepest difference between Christianity and its rivals lay in the under- 
standing of how our redemption was wrought. The nature gods, to be 
sure, died and rose again and promised their devotees a redeemed life 
freed from the encumbrances of earthly care. But the unique thing in 
the proclamation of the Christian gospel was that God in Christ had 
acted in human history, redeeming this very life, not freeing us from it, 
and to do so the Saviour had willingly taken upon himself the divine 
suffering. Here is the central point, the very heart of the Christian 
mystery, that God willingly embraces redemptive suffering. The nature 
gods had died unwillingly, smitten by the eternal forces of nature, and 
for all their resurrection never overcoming the fate of existence. But 
the Christian proclaimed the final triumph over mortality because the 
Creator Himself had stooped to share the suffering born of sin. Here 
is the final mystery, which is always hinted at in the catacombs but 
never given overt expression, that the Son of God at a specific moment of 
time chose to die for our redemption. 
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There is, as has often been pointed out, no picture of the Passion in 
the catacombs. There are endless symbols of it—the sacrifice of Isaac, 
the cross and anchor, the sacrificial fish— but the suffering itself of 
Christ is never depicted. Partly this is to be explained by the reluct- 
ance of the early Christian to portray the most sacred and ineffable 
part of the Christian mystery. But perhaps even more the early Christ- 
ian preferred to hint at by signs, rather than to portray, the divine 
suffering, because he lived in the full consciousness of Christ's resur- 
rection. Here in these silent corridors of the dead, surrounded by the 
tombs of martyrs and the witness of confessors, he offered the sacred 
liturgy which bound heaven and earth together, and celebrated the 
banquet of the New Age which had overcome death and looked toward 
the final triumph of the resurrection. Catacomb art is the art of a 
people consciously joyful in the midst of death, sure of a mystery by 
which life has been given new meaning, and the new creation has al- 
ready begun. That is the essential spirit of the early church in the 
catacomb art: Now is the time of our redemption for God in Christ has 
made all things new. Such a spirit stands in marked contrast both to 


the resignation of Hellenism and to the optimistic dualism of the Hell- 
enistic nature myths. 


The Wholeness of the Gospel 


The final aspect of our subject to which I would draw your atten- 
tion concerns the early Christian grasp of the wholeness of the Gospel. 
It is a characteristic of early Christian symbolism that its sign can be 
read in many ways; and indeed it is the very essence of a symbol that 
it should capture in a single whole a great variety of relationships 
and meanings. While they could all be expressed in other terms singly, 
they are only seen in their unity in the symbol. 

As an example I may cite the most recurrent symbol of the cata- 
combs— the sacred fish. It is highly unfortunate tha* so rich a sign 
should have become popularly known only by its least important char- 
acteristic—viz. that the Greek word forms an acrostic for the initial 
for the initial letters Jesus, Christ, Son of God, Saviour. I cannot but 
think that this particular feature of the symbol was a happy after- 
thought of some enterprising scribe; for the real significance of the 
sacred fish in ancient religion and in Christianity lies much deeper. 

From time imraemorial the fish was a creature of mystery and fasci- 
nation to man, since it lived in an element so alien to human life. Hence 
it early acquired religious meaning, as a sign of what was mysterious 
and divine. There is hardly a cult of the ancient world, including Juda- 
ism, in which it does not figure in some way. But it is its Christian 
meaning with which we are concerned. Taken from the conventional 
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religious forms of the day, it had peculiar aptness in the Christian set- 
ting anc perhaps more than any other symbol was able to hold together 
in a single sign the fulness of the Gospel. I have argued elsewhere that 
the sacred fish owes its origin in Christianity to the attempt to express 
the meaning of Christ’s baptism. It is at his baptism that Jesus becomes 
aware of his mission, realizes that the powers of the Kingdom are in 
some sense present in himself, and initiates a movement which finally 
separates from John’s. Looking back on this event, the church saw in 
it the first Epiphany—the manifestation of God’s glory in his Son. 
God made manifest in the water—how could one better express what 
that meant to the Gentile, than to speak of Jesus as the sacred fish? All 
the pagan yearning for the vision of the divine, for the unveiling of 
God’s mystery, which he had associated with this ancient symbol, was 
now revealed in the first decisive event of Jesus’ mission. 

But the fish is also sacrificial food, and here’s the themes of the di- 
vine suffering and the mystical banquet of the Lord’s Supper enter in. 
The fish, moreover, is the sign of Jonah and of the resurrection, just 
as it is also the sign in Leviathan of the heavenly banquet and the New 
Age both inaugurated and to come. The fish, furthermore, in the form 
of the dolphin, in which it often occurs in the catacombs, is in pagan 
mythology the friend of man, the saviour of the shipwrecked and the 
guide of souls to the underworld and the islands of the blest. All this 
could be appropriately taken over and referred to dying and rising wtih 
Christ. Finally, the dolphin is connected with music, and the song of 
the New Age, to which I referred earlier, finds here a fitting connection. 
Thus in one symbol, the whole of the Christian mystery is comprehended. 
The Epiphany, the Suffering, the Resurrection; our dying and rising 
with Christ in baptism and in death; the Lord’s Supper, the New Age, 
the heavenly banquet, the New Song—all these are caught up in a 
single whole. Out of a somewhat unpromising sign from ancient relig- 
ion, comes a symbol of the Faith in which are united the several’ ele- 
ments of the Christian mystery. 

The fact that this and similar signs abound in the catacombs is a 
testimony to the early Christian concern for the wholeness of the Gos- 
pel. We who now enter on a new year of theological study cannot do 
better perhaps than to remind ourselves of the importance of grasping, 
and of being grasped by, the total gospel. In the classroom and semi- 
nar we are called to dissect the Gospel that we may better understand its 
several parts and interpret them to our generation. But the analytical 
process, for which our Seminary has so long been distinguished, is on- 
ly a part of our task. Men are hungry not for a fragment of the Gospel 
of Christ—or for that particular fragment we happen to have most 
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and understand the best, They are hungry for the whole gospel, and it 





is the whole gospel we are called to preach. If, moreover, to every gen- 
eration some special doctrine or aspect is most timely, it can rightly be 


preached within the total context. 


These then are three aspects'of the spirit of the Early Church that 
one can read from the catacomb art: its youthful vigor, its balance be- 
tween continuity and discontinuity, and its concern for the unity of all 
Christian truth. Of this spirit of the early church we are the inheritors. 
The Christianity we know is informed at every point by their labours. 
What they accomplished for the early centuries we are now called to do 
for the 20th century. May God grant that the same vigor of youthful- 
ness and loyalty to the original message which inspired their work may 


inspire ours. 
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My Theological Education 
and the Ministry Today 


John W. Van Zanten 


My father and both of my grandfathers were ministers. I grew up 
with a definite concept of the minister’s life. As I saw it, the Protestant 
clergyman was preacher, priest and pastor. As preacher, he was a 
master of ancient languages, a careful student of the Bible and theology, 
a literary craftsman and a constantly practicing public speaker. As 
priest, he conducted services of worship, celebrated the sacraments, 
prayed with parishoners in their homes and in the church study. As 
pastor, he visited the hospitals, called upon his people and talked with 
them in his study. For some strange reason, | never seriously thought 
of the minister as an administrator or organizer. 

Of course, I knew that my father attended various :eetings of 
community groups and that he was on the “board” of va..ous schools, 
hospitals and other public institutions. 1 knew that he met with his 
church officers and planned the church schedule. But these activities 
always seemed peripheral and somehow only loosely related to the 
central activities of preacher, priest and pastor. 

My image of the minister's day was that he locked himself away 
in the morning and studied unless a dire emergency called him forth. 
He planned his study time so that he covered history, theology and 
the Bible. In the afternoon he made calls at the homes of his people 
and in the hospitals. In the evening he attended necessary meetings 
and spent the remainder of his time reading current books and maga- 
zines such as “Harper’s”, “The Atlantic”, and “The Literary Digest”. 
In my image, I left little time for administrative details. 

I believed that the spiritual life of the minister was of the utmost 
importance. I saw him as a man of meditation and self-examination; 
a man of deep conviction and burning faith; a man of prayer in his 
closet. I thought that the minister, through his personality and preach- 
ing, set the tone for his church and formed his congregation into a 
worshipping community. In this image, the church became an instru- 
ment to be used by the “spirit” of the pastor in bringing his God- 
given message to the world. 
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The minister, as I saw him, was “called” from beyond his life and 
from beyond the life of the community to be an ambassador for Christ. 
This “call”, I thought, would give him direction in the ministry and 
would preserve him from being swayed by the secular demands of the 
society around him. For me ,the perfect symbol for this minister was 
Phillips Brooks . . . the great preacher, priest and pastor . . . the man 
of deep humility and profound spiritual sensitivity . . . the man who 
walked down the streets of Boston and made the sun shine on the 
darkest rainy day. 


The Battering of an Image 


I have now been a minister myself for seventeen years. My image 
is sadly battered. Today I ask myself just what I am doing and the 
answer is strangely out of key with what I thought I would be doing 
in the church. From what I know of the ministers around me on 
suburban Long Island, my pattern is fairly representative. I am preacher, 
priest and pastor; but I am also and everlastingly administrator and 
organizer. After a number of years in a “one-man” situation, I now 
am one of a team of secretaries, a Director of Christian Education and 
a sexton. They take a good deal of the work off the minister’s shoulders, 
but he has to make the plans, decide how programs are to be carried 
out and meet with the staff regularly for discussion. Administrative 
detail requires hours every day. Groups within the church have to 
be organized and re-organized as they fall apart. It takes time to find 
the right leaders, to persuade them to accept the jobs, to explain what 
ought to be done and to meet with them until the group is organized 
and on its own feet. 

Outside the church, I find that my function is infrequently that of 
a preacher or pastor but invariably that of administrator and organizer. 
As a Presbyterian, I am expected to be active in the Presbytery as a 
promoter and organizer. I have worked on committees for Christian 
Education, Social Action, Ministerial Candidates, Church Records, 
Foreign and Home Missions and Ecclesiastical Legislature. In our 
community we have a Minister’s Association which is active in raising 
money for worthy causes, conducting union services, running a Daily 
Vacation Bible School and pushing for a large community housing 
project. In our county we have a Council of Churches for which I find 
myself helping to organize a blood bank, to establish a Protestant 
representative in the County Children’s Court, to work on an interfaith 
committee to investigate racketeering in a local labor situation. These 
activities demand great blocks of time. They are actually only a few 
of the many demands made upon the minister by the surrounding 
community, as every modern pastor knows only too well. 
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Regardless of these administrative and organizational distractions, I 
still think of myself primarily as preacher, priest and pastor. Every 
Sunday a sermon is delivered. The rountine of calling continues relent- 
lessly. The Bible Class is taught, the young peoples’ discussion is led, 
the monthly women’s group lecture is delivered, the men’s round table 
discussions are prepared. The requests for pastoral counseling are 
somehow met. There is time each week for several hours of study and 
serious self-searching in company with several like-minded colleagues. 


The Temptation of Sociological Orientation 

The pressure of the community is always upon us. It is a secular 
society and it looks upon the church as another “service agency” to be 
used in the headlong drive for the good life. Suburban people want 
an active church with an organization for every age and every interest. 
Even when the adults are devoid of religious interest, they insist upon a 
well-run Sunday School for the children and lively youth groups for 
their teen-agers. Parents feel they owe it to their children to give them 
religious training . . . for fear that some day the children might re- 
proach them for neglecting their spiritual development. There is always 
the danger that a booming couples club will become the tail that wags 
the dog. 

People are coming to church in great numbers. They are coming to 
“get something” out of religion. They feel lonely, insecure and restless. 
They seem to believe that religion will give them peace and confidence 
which will help them to be successful socially and in business. The 
minister is under constant pressure to change the Christian Faith until 
it becomes an intellectually respectable tranquility pill. The editors of 
“The Chirstian Century” once put it plainly: “The church is more 
likely to take on the social character of its membership than it is 
markedly to change the outward form of that character.” 

Modern society is creating an image of the minister for our time. 
Some years ago, Ross W. Sanderson and Everett L. Perry made a 
survey of the churches in Nassau County on Long Island. They pointed 
out that in this rapidly growing area, new patterns were emerging in 
every field. The former rural church pattern was giving way to the 
new suburban church pattern. They said: “The churches that render 
the largest service will have to seek, within proper limits, to be all 
things to all men. In many cases leadership will probably need to be 
first administrative, with the prophetic and pastoral roles secondary.” 
This means that pulpit committees are not looking for preachers and 
pastors but for administrators and organizers. The church is becoming 
“community-oriented” and the “call” for the modern minister is not 
spiritual but sociological. This agrees with the findings of Samuel W. 
Blizzard in his study of “The Changing Roles of the Protestant Parish 
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Minister.” After reading the “job descriptions” of hundreds of min- 
isters across the nation, Dr. Blizzard writes: “The complexity of so- 
ciety is re-defining some offices or creating newer ones that ministers 
are expected to fulfill. ‘he clergyman is increasingly a pastor-counselor, 
organizer and administrator.” 


A High Calling 


The sober implications of this situation were voiced in a recent 
magazine article explaining why ministers crack-up emotionally. The 
clergyman finds himself expected to be administrator, organizer, 
preacher, teacher, priest and pastoral counselor. Each one of these 
activities is a full time job. He has to slight some to perform others. 
When he is an efficient, ten-hour-a-day executive, he slights his preach- 
ing and teaching. This fills him with a sense of guilt. When he with- 
draws from the church “office” to study and pray, he slights his or- 
ganizing duties and feels guilty again. This happens daily and the 
unfortunate minister discovers that he cannot meet the expectations of 
our complex society. If he is “success-minded” and lives under the 
compulsion to please his congregation and his community, he is torn 
apart by these competing demands which generate enough anxiety to 
blow him into a break-down. As modern ministers, and especially as 
suburban ministers, we know this danger. The answer lies not in trying 
to redefine the minister’s job in line with the new demands of a secular 
society, but in each clergyman facing the truth that his call came from 
God in Christ. His task as a minister is to please God, not men. This 
is the basic truth in the story of Jesus’ temptation where Satan tempted 
him with sociological orientation . . . to give the people bread, miracle 
and authority . . . to be an administrator, public relations director and 
organizer. Jesus’ answer, “You shall worship the Lord your God, 
and him only shall you serve,” is the very answer the harassed modern 
minister must make to the multiple demands of this complex society. 


The Real Content of a Seminary Education 


At last I am ready to ask: Did my theological education at Union 
Seminary prepare me for the ministry in this generation? I graduated 
in 1939. During my three years at Union I studied the Bible, Church 
History, Theology and Ethics, Christian Education, Pastoral Theology 
and Preaching. What I really did was to “catch” the personal Christian 
convictions of such men as Eugene Lyman, Ernest Scott, David Roberts, 
Arthur Swift, Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, Henry Van Dusen and 
Henry Sloan Coffin. These men, and other teachers, broke into my 
mind and soul with a profound and shattering view of God and man. 
They gave me a world-view . . . an interpretation of history that made 
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it possible for me to understand our times. They gave me an under- 
standing of the Christian gospel in terms of twentieth century stresses. 
They opened the Bible for me. They forced me to face the meaning of 
Protestantism, to grasp the “Protestant Principle” and to apply it in 
every era and in every man. Through these men I faced the abyss of 
nothingness . . . and beyond it, the abyss of God. My “call” to the 
ministry came through them. They set me a standard against which to 
judge my work. They grasped my wavering, adolescent faith and made 
it firm and mature; and the complex demands of the modern suburban 
community shall not prevail against that faith. 

At Union, I was prepared to be a minister in our time. I know that 
without Union I would not be a minister today. In my ministry I am 
an administrator and an organizer and a pastoral counselor . . . I did 
not learn these techniques at seminary. If Union had used precious 
time in my three years to teach me to do these things, I would have lost 
some of the far more important truths that were communicated by our 
passionate professors. I do not have to be an administrator; but I do 
have to be a minister. If the community demands activities of me that 
take me away from my study of the Bible and the communication of my 
faith in Christ . . . then I have to be a failure in the sight of the com- 
munity. Henry Coffin was a top-notch administrator, organizer and 
counselor . . . but he was above all an ambassador of Jesus Christ. I 
know he would never let the community dictate to him what role he 
should fill. Who is converting whom? Is the church to convert society, 
or is society to convert the church? 

The modern minister is caught in David Riesman’s “market orienta- 
tion” where he is under severe pressure to fit his personality and gifts 
into the salable “image” of the successful clergyman who is all things 
to all men . . . administrator, organizer, counselor, preacher, teacher, 
priest. When we fall prey to this orientation, and all of us do day after 
day, we are unfaithful to our true “calling”, we are resisting our divine 
orientation. 

The task of the seminary today is to nourish and strengthen the 
knowledge and faith of its students. It is to confront them with the 
compelling truth of Christ. It is to instill within them a relentless desire 
to bring Christ to life in themselves and in the people around them. 
Union did this for me and I hope it will continue doing it for my 
younger brothers down the years ahead. 
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as the interpretive fact—proclaiming that the entire Bible gains its unity 
from this one event. Ministers and teachers will find here new under- 
standing of the biblical message for our time, and a guide to the resurg- 
ing interest in biblical theology. $4.00 


EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 


JESUS BELIEF IN MAN 


With clear insight and convincing detail, Dr. Poteat surveys the teach- 
ings of Christ, revealing to us the biblical grounds for Jesus’ understand- 
ing of man’s nature. At a time when it has become popular to be pessi- 
mistic about man, Dr. Poteat shows that Jesus had an optimistic view of 
the nature of man, that he believed man is endowed with the essence of 
Godlikeness, and that man is therefore essentially good. $2.50 


ROGER HAZELTON 


GOD’S WAY WITH MAN 


A study of the Doctrine of Providence. Dr. Hazelton approaches his 
theme by trying to see God at work in just those experiences from which 
he seems to be most evacuated—the feelings of lostness, dread, and empti- 
ness where the idea of a guiding God seems most remote—and shows that 
God is in control of our world. $3.00 
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American Foreign Policy: 


A Study In Growth 


Anne Booth Hale 


“Cyncism is a state of adolescent retardation. It is necessary to be free of 
illusions in order to carry out the ministry .. . For we are to see man without 
fear, without sentimentality, without unrealism, without exaggerated hope, 
and never with despair.” Bishop Stephen Neill in James Memorial Chapel, 
25 October, 1955. 


Too often we Protestant Americans grow boggle-headed over the 
issues involved in trying to understand foreign policy. If we look 
behind the headlines to discover the principles apparently operating 
in this complex realm of our national life, many of us will be forced 
to ask quite honestly, “But is this Christian?” The idealists among us 
may hope that with a little more mutual understanding among nations, 
the use of force will eventually become unnecessary. The realists are apt 
to write off such an attitude as utopian, and insist that the protection of 
our national security (backed by adequate power) is the goal of 
foreign policy. Those who are neither total idealists or realists may 
take refuge in a kind of moral cynicism which befuddles the issues 
and hampers their decisions. 

This writer speaks feelingly of the above dilemma. The path she 
trod from idealism to moral cynicism and thence to a “conservative 
realism” led her through graduate study, travel, and professional 
service in the field of international affairs, and finally to Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; and it is hoped that these few pages will assist the 
reader in his understanding of the foreign policy dilemma and its 
relation to the Judaeo-Christian faith. 


The Agony of Transition: The Socialist-Realist Debate 


Today we are caught in the agony of transition. Historical factors, 
short-sighted attitudes, and partial interpretations of man and of history 
have occasioned attempts in all spheres of human endeavor to bring 
the world of reality into more constructive relationship with the liberal- 
ism and idealism of the past fifty years in America. In the realm of 
foreign policy, the agony is apparent because our global involvement 
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today demands a more profound understanding of this relationship 
than was evoked by our world position twenty-five years ago. We 
literally catapulted from a self-imposed state of “innocence” in world 
affairs to a state of “experience” in our contemporary position of 
primary importance in a bi-polar world. We found ourselves unprepared 
for responsible adult life in this seeming jungle of power politics, and 
we hastily reviewed the principles on which American foreign policy 
had been historically based in order to find guiding lights for the 
future. But the presuppositions underlying the conduct of our foreign 
policy were weighed in the balance and found seriously wanting. The 
depth of self-examination has run the gamut from those who have 
criticized Western civilization in toto to those who locate evil in par- 
ticular causes, “devil theories”, or “power politics”. 

The agony of this transition is particularly visible in the debate 
between the “idealists” who uphold the idea of the use of moral suasion 
and international legalistic arrangements as restraining factors, and the 
“realists’ who emphasize the possession and threatened use of power, 
in whatever form, as the deterrent and decisive factor in international 
affairs. (Suez could not provide a finer example). Neither side alone 
is adequate; both provide correctives necessary to a full understanding 
of political and theological attitudes toward life. By absolutizing the 
idealist approach, we become utopian, we fail to understand God’s 
judgment on all human endeavor, we discover “ultimate” answers in 
the Christian message, and we place too heavy a load on intermediate 
agencies as the tools with which to usher in the Kingdom of God on 
earth. By absolutizing the realist approach, we deify self-love, forget 
our neighbor, exalt power as the unimpeachable sovereign of life, and 
find our refuge in despair. I believe that the only way to avoid an 
irresponsible idealism on the one hand, and a morally cynical realism 
on the other, is through the application of the insights of the Judaeo- 
Christian religious tradition to the field of international affairs. 


The Idealist View of Man 


The debate between the idealists and the realists, at its deepest level, 
concerns two basically dissimilar approaches to the understanding of 
man. The realists take a Machiavellian view of man without admitting 
that man is also made in the image of God. The idealists accept a 
Pelagian view of man and neglect the doctrine of original sin. They 
base their views on an optimistic estimate of human nature which 
degenerates into sentimentalism when it obscures the realities of man’s 
predicament. They believe that there are rational laws which human 
reason can understand and apply to control of human situation. Their 
belief in progress follows from their presupposition that an underlying 
harmony of all things is expressed in universal moral laws. The 
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“rationally right” and the “ethically good” become identical, and the 
rationally right action is of necessity the successful one. Education is 
the tool by which man’s ignorance will be overcome to point him in 
the direction of rational purpose. Given these presuppositions, the goal 
of foreign policy becomes the maintenance of national security through 
international agreements, organizations, charters, and laws. The greatest 
good of the greatest number is thereby preserved, and no nation is 
subject to domination by another because all are controlled by rational 
impulses. Lofty international goals of world peace and brotherhood are 
solemnly pronounced and expected, with justice for all. There is notice- 
ably no recognition of political, economic, ideological, or social forces 
as obstacles to the attainment of these goals. 

Liberal Protestantism and Wilsonian idealism were twin brothers 
stemming from the same theological parents: the moral imperatives of 
Calvinism (without its view of original sin); and a passion to bring 
the Kingdom of God on earth by fulfilling the “laws” of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Thus pacifism was theologically relevent, and isolationism 
politically and morally justified. In the inter-war period, the idealists 
stood poised between their desire to cooperate in international life 
when it suited their moral principles, and an unwillingness to recognize 
the realists of power and responsibility that such cooperation entailed. 


The Realist View of Man 


The “realist” school has a far more sober, limited view of man. 
It recognizes that his rationality and moral capacity, both individually 
and collectively, are highly qualified by self-interest. Knowledge of the 
right does not carry with it the capacity to do the right, as St. Paul 
knew, yet morally conscious men do not confuse the desirable with the 
possible. The role of power and the concept of national interest are 
strongly emphasized as the definitive factors in the conduct of foreign 
policy; and therefore a functional rather than a structural approach is 
followed. Social progress and the idea of an underlying harmony af 
all things are dangerous illusions which prevent man from seeing 
reality as it is. Rather than dream of plans for world government and 
brotherhood, it is necessary to accept the nation-state system as it exists, 
with all the realities of power and conflicting interests underlying it, 
and to learn to live with the incessant power struggle and clash of 
national interests as permanent features of international life. Power is 
thus not a term of opprobrium but an element of reality in all human 
affairs. No institutional or educational device is going to perfect man 
to such a degree that power relations will be unnecessary because human 
nature is, to a large degree, unchanging, and power is one of its 
expressions. To Reinhold Niebuhr’s statement, “man’s capacity for 
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justice makes democracy possible, and man’s inclination for injustice 
makes democracy necessary,” might be added, “and makes power 
politics inevitable.” 

The realist school apparently stems from the Biblical view of human 
nature and history. It has found expression in Paul, Augustine, Luther, 
and Calvin. In our day, it began with Dr. Niebuhr’s prophetic book, 
Moral Man and Immoral Society. (New York and London, Charles 
Scriber’s Sons, 1932). Here he stated that idealistic pretensions were 
immoral because they sentimentally distorted the Biblical insight about 
man by claiming that the ideal man, Jesus, could be emulated on earth 
in human lives. This was more than self-righteousness; it was a doctrine 
that committed the supreme sin, “seeking to become like God.” Dr. 
Niebuhr’s attack was therefore aimed at the very foundations of political 
idealism and liberal Protestantism. 


Realism and National Security 


In the realm of foreign policy, the idealists tended to shy away from 
the affirmation of national self-interest if this involved the use of power, 
while the realists sought to keep the power resources of the nation 
commensurate with national commitment to protect national security. 
The morality of the issue is here most plainly visible. Reduced to its 
lowest terms, it is a question of survival. If we accept the thesis that 
the state’s existence is for the protection of the individual, it follows 
that policies safeguarding national interest are morally justifiable. 
Otherwise, it is a question of committing national suiciede for the sake 
of perfectionist ideals which can never be realized in human life. We 
must define national self-interest beyond pure egoism, but also recog- 


nize that it is impossible for nations to act from purely altruistic motives. 
Dr. Niebuhr writes: 


“National self-interest cannot be denied, but a wise and responsible states- 
manship will seek to find points of concurrence between national interest 
and international justice. The misuse of national power can be restrained 
internally through morally conscious people who express this concern as 
citizens, and externally by the power of other nations.”' 


There are significant differences in the realist school. One group 
sees the irreducible minimum of national security as the integrity of 
the national territory and of its institutions. Others give a broader 
definition of national security based on the community of nations 
sharing the inheritance of Western civilization. Some, like George 
Kennan, recognize the international environment as an important back- 
ground to the continued development of national ideals, and urge that 
we conduct ourselves responsibly in the world community to enhance 
the chances for the preservation of cherished home values. Here we 
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begin to recognize the policy of sol-called “enlightened self-interest” 
which seems to have become the compromise expression to describe 
policies embodying both national interest and idealism, and which 
somehow indicate that there is more than just this nation at stake. 

It is interesting to note how closely Kennan’s realism agrees with 
the thinking of John Foster Dulles, in spite of the latter“s primaritly 
idealist orientation! 

“T don’t agree with (Hans J.) Morgenthau and (George) Kennan. We've 
got to go beyond national interest. We’ve got to have principles on which 
to act . . . the good of our neighbor is to our advantage. You can call it 
‘enlightened self-interest’ but of course it is because we want to live in this 
world which is nice to live in. Therefore you must consider other countries. 
I like the moral approach that Toynbee takes here.”? 


A Blurring of the Lines 


Thus there no longer seems to be any well-defined position on which 
to stand between self-interest and idealism in foreign policy. Nor is 
there any one particular realist or idealist approach that is satisfactory 
to both the theorists and the practical men of affairs. Both Kennan and 
Dulles want some kind of a “principle” on which to define the scope 
of foreign policy. Yet they (and we) would be wise to remember 
Harold Nicolson’s words: 


“Nobody . . . who has had occasion actually to witness history in the 
making, and to observe how infrequent and adventitious is the part played 
in great affairs by ‘policy’ or planned intention, can believe thereafter that 
history is ever quite so simple, or quite so deliberate, as. it seems in 
retrospect . . . Nobody who has not matched ‘policy’ expressing itself in 
day to day action can realize how seldom is the course of events determined 
by deliberately planned purpose.”* 


The blurring of the differences between the idealists and the realists 
has resulted from historical, practical, and theoretical causes. Each has 
acted as an important corrective on the other. Yet out of this theoretical 
armistice emerges another facet which must be considered in any study 
of foreign policy. This is the vitality of history itself. A comparison of 
U.S. foreign policy principles from 1790 to World War II, and from 
1945 to 1956 demonstrates that there has been a major revolution in 
the past eleven years. This revolution has been caused by practical ex- 
pediency, not by theoretical argumentation. Underlying this basic re- 
orientation is the interpretation of how national security can best be 
protected at a given historical moment. While “non-entanglement in 
the affairs of Europe” was the wisest course in Washington’s day, the 
nation’s interest is best served today by highly entangling alliances 
girding the globe. Pragmatism would therefore seem to be the keynote 
of American foreign policy. 
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The Vandenberg and Truman memoirs manifest a similar develop- 
ment in thinking about national interest by men who were engaged in 
practical, terrifying decisions. The first-blush idealism of the post-war 
world stressed “international cooperation”. This theory has become 
limited to a more sober realism as expressed in the term “ollective 
security”. Although the domestic and international policies embodied 
in “collective security” have been largely defensive, we have responded 
in terms of our own national self-preservation. However, our national 
security is intimately tied up with the national securities of our allies 
because we are not an island unto ourselves, and could not continue 
to exist if we were. Also, because of the possibility of a nuclear war, 
our national security is likewise intimately connected with that of 
Soviet Russia and her satellites. Fear has occasioned mutuality of global 
proportions. 


The Uncommitted Nations 


What is required in these times is an informed, healthy maturity 
about power politics, not naive idealism, adolescent cynicism, nor 
despairing realism. Signs of our national maturity are emerging among 
those leaders who encourage the uncommitted nations to maintain a 
neutral course. It is bluntly true that the combined strength of the 
Western nations, when balanced by the power of the Soviet bloc, enables 
the neutralists such luxury and prevents them from having to take sides 
at this juncture. Wooing the uncommitted into alliances with us could 
be suicidal for them, whereas permitting them to develop independently 
with dignity and full liberty to chart their own courses could prove to 
be one of the most enlightened paths of self-interest demonstrated by 
the United States in recent years. Moreover, the uncommitted constitute 
a third power area in this almost bi-polarized world. Narrowing spheres 
of loyalty for any nation constrict the areas where justice can be oper- 
ative if power is the only norm in the international world. The example 
of the development of domestic justice where the power centers have 
become diversified and broadened is not only applicable to the world 
but may constitute the means by which some semblance of “community 
based on diversity” could develop from our present international 
anarchy. Both Chester Bowles and John Foster Dulles have given full 
voice to what may be an important emerging policy toward non-Western 
nations based on winning their “fellowship” through non-coercive mea- 
sures and encouraging their friendship by our example of living up 
to the best ideals in the American tradition. 

Policies pursued by the U.S. since the end of World War II have 
met with both success and failure in trying to stem the drive of Soviet 
communist imperialism. They have been based on increasingly realistic 
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conceptions of our national security. We have set our course against 
appeasement and toward the avoidance of war (if at all possible), both 
of which require unlimited moral strength and patience. The stakes 
are enormous, and the future of life as we have known it hangs in the 
balance. 


The Need for Humility 


Love has to be expressed in terms of law and justice, although it can 
never be identified with any particular system nor with any particular 
political party. But in the anarchy of the world of international affairs, 
there are no commonly acceptable concepts of law or justice to guide 
our actions. It is therefore small wonder that the insecurity and anxiety 
of this anarchy leads men to place a dominant emphasis on national 
security. Yet today, our national interest is so intimately interrelated 
with the destinies of other nations that peace on earth is at stake. Our 
moral obligations have become so enlarged that the love of the neigh- 
bor is as imperative as the love of self to insure survival. 

The judgment of God is perhaps visible in the power equilibrium 
where fear rather than love is the deterrent to action. It may be that 
the judgment of this age can be seen in “Russia, the rod of mine anger,” 
whereby this America which has sought to identify itself with God’s 
purpose in history has perverted and destroyed that purpose. Our pre- 
tensions to power, wealth, moral purity, and righteousness have never 
been so great. We have forgotten the voice of the Deuteronomist, “Take 
heed lest you forget the Lord your God has given you this good land, 
beware lest you say in your heart, ‘My power and the might of my 
hand have gotten me this wealth!’ ” (Deuteronomy 8:17) We are being 
judged as individuals and as a nation. We stand terribly in need of 
forgiveness. 


' Christianity and Crisis, 29 Nov. 1943. 


?The Honorable John Foster Dulles to this writer, Washington, C., 
4 December, 1955. 


3 Quoted in Marshall, Charles Burton, The Limits of Foreign Policy, Henry 
Holt and Company, N. Y., 1954, p. 10 
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Religious Books 
from Scribners 






Henty Sloane Cottin 


JOY IN BELIEVING 
Walter Russell Bowie, Editor 


The rich fruits from the thought and 
emotion of one of the inspired and in- 
spiring Christians of our time, beloved 
teacher for 41 years at Union Seminary, 
New York. A veritable gold mine for 
ministers ...an excellent devotional book 
for laymen. November 5. $2.95 





E. W. Heaton 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN 
OLD TESTAMENT TIMES 
Illustrated with 126 photographs 


A panorama of everyday Israelite life, 
from about 1250 to 586 B.C., written in 
human terms. 126 illustrations by Mar- 
jorie Quennell. A companion volume to 
Everyday Life in New Testament Times. 

$3.95 





Randolph Crump Miller 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY AND 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The author of The Clue to Christian Ed- 
ucation shows the relation of the Bible 
itself to the daily life of a growing per- 
son. Written by a Professor of Christian 
Education at the Yale University Divin- 
ity School. $3.50 





Bryan Green 


BEING AND BELIEVING 


A new book by the magnetic speaker who 
is attracting large audiences wherever 
he goes — a highly successful attempt 
to explain in popular terms fundamen- 
tals of the Christian faith. For all de- 
nominations. $2.50 






E. Harris Harbison 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR 
IN THE AGE OF THE 
REFORMATION 


A fascinating picture, by an outstanding 
historian, of the scholar and his calling 
— Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, and others. 
By a Professor of History at ee 








Karl Barth 


CHURCH DOGMATICS 


The second giant volume of Barth’s 
great work on Church Dogmatics (Vol. 
1, Pt. 2) under the general title of The 
Doctrine of the Word of God. Of great 
importance — an essential volume for 
religious libraries and seminaries. 


12.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue New York 17 


Publishers of The Dictionary of the Bible and The 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
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CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY 
AND SOCIAL THOUGHT, 
by Ray S. Petry. Nashville, Tenn., 
Abingdon Press, 1955. 415 pp., $5.00. 
On the dust cover of this volume we 

find the assertion, that “modern 

Christians can find through dedication 

to the eternal kingdom the fullest mo- 

tivation for world service today.” But 
the fact is that this very learned book— 
chiefly because it ends its study be- 
fore the modern period harnessed the 
eschatological tension of the Christian 
gospel, which had been weakened by 
the claim of the church (particularly 
since Augustine) that it was identical 
with the kingdom of God—does not 
prove anything of the kind. It proves 
that Christianity is both a this worldly 
and an otherworldly faith. But the 
identification of a historic institution 
with the transcedent and eternal king- 
dom in medieval period, the thought of 
which the volume richly analyses, mere- 
ly proves that Christian eschatology is, 
like every other part of the Christian 
doctrine, subject to historic distortions. 

The medieval church was not con- 
sistently otherworldly. It was interested 
in ordering this life according to the 
divine will. But it identified the divine 
will with the will of the ecclesiastical 
institution. Therefore eschatology was 
not particularly potent in influencing 
medieval social thought. Eschatology 
was reserved for individual hopes and 
the eschatological ethic of the gospels 
was transmuted into a rigorous monas- 
tic legalism. It was not until Joachim 
of Flores began to speculate about the 

“third age,” the age of the holy spirit 
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in contract to the “age of the Father” 
(before the Christ revelation) and the 
“age of the Son” (the age in which 
church and kindom were thought to be 
identical), that a sense of historical 
movement came into Christian thought. 
Petry does not deny these facts. He 
is critical of the pretensions of the 
church. Being a very learned man, he 
explores many avenues of medieval 
thought which have not usually caught 
the attention of Protestant thinkers. But 
all this seems to be rather futile because 
the limits of the study prevent him from 
revealing the full force of Christian 
eschatology and from exploring the 
great danger of the eschatology hope, 
the danger of social irresponsibility. The 
merieval church was responsible but al- 
so complacent. The churches of the Re- 
formation were more thoroughly escha- 
tological but they were less responsible 
for the ordering of the world commun- 
ity. Hence the real problem of eschatol- 
ogy and social thought is left unillum- 
ined by this brilliant but too brief 
study of the relation between escha- 

tology and social thought. 
RemnHoitp NIEBUHR 


A MAN SENT FROM GOD — A 
BIOGRAPHY OF ROBERT E. 
SPEER, by W. Recrnatp WHEELER. 
Introduction by John A. Mackay. 
New York, Fleming H. Revell, 1956. 
333 pp., $3.95. 

To Christian students of a geenration 
ago the names of Speer, Mott, and Eddy 
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were as well known as those of fam- 
ous politicians or stars in the field of 
sport. In the church life of America as 
well as in the Protestant world mission- 
ary movement Robert E. Speer was a 
remarkable and powerful figure. Schol- 
ar, administrator, eloquent preacher, 
traveller, author, faithful friend, ac- 
cording to President Mackay of Prince- 
ton Seminary “the greatest personality 
I have ever known,” he certainly de- 
serves a full biography. 

And yet Dr. Speer repeatedly declared 
that he did not want his story to be 
written. For many years his family re- 
spected his wish and their reluctance 
was overcome only by a formal request 
from the Presbyterian General Assembly 
in 1952. W. Reginald (“Rex”) Wheeler, 
a former missionary to China and for 
many years Dr. Speer’s associate, was 
chosen to prepare the memoir. 

The result is a detailed and faithful 
record of Robert E. Speer’s ancestry, 
boyhood in Pennsylvania, study at And- 
over and Princeton University, and 
forty-six years of strenuous labors as sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, along with his not- 
able contributions to the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches and International Mis- 
sionary Council. Dr. Speer’s own writ- 
ings are used to throw light upon some 
personal experiences; and copious quo- 
tations from letters of friends reveal 
their estimates of his character and 
work. 

The innate dignity and humility of 
this man of God, and at the same time 
the many and varied facets of his ra- 
diant mind and spirit, are not easily 
captured and interpreted in the pages 
of one book. In this biography we 
hear again Robert Speer’s melodious 
and moving voice, we feel the impact 
of his vigorous theological thinking, 
we admire his creative literary output 
of sixty-eight books, we sense his mis- 
sionary faith and passion, we are de- 
lighted by his love of out-of-doors and 
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his gentle humor, we are helped by 
the tragedy in his life—the mysterious 
murder of his beloved son Elliott. 

It is perhaps inevitable that those 
who knew Dr. Speer should miss in the 
book some of the inspiring qualities of 
his life and thought which they them- 
selves could not put into words. His 
vibrant convictions certainly covered 
a much wider range than the two which 
take up one whole chapter, “The Vir- 
gin Birth of Christ” and “The Equal- 
ity of Women in the Church.” Match- 
ing a conservative, evangelical theology 
was a broad catholic spirit and unre- 
mitting devotion to cooperative and 
union causes. He cherished warm friend- 
ships with men of widely different theo- 
logical viewpoints. Central in all his 
worship and study and labor was a 
burning devotion to Jesus Christ and 
an intense desire to make Him more 
widely known and loved. 

Like John R. Mott and Sherwood 
Eddy, Dr. Speer could have become 
eminent in letters or law or business 
or political life. Like them, he gave up 
all else for a career in the Church. 
Robert Speer even sacrificed the latter 
half of his Seminary course to accept 
an urgent call to lay leadership in 
missions. Of the three giants, Dr. Speer 
was the most “spiritual,” in a fine 
sense. Hundreds of men and women 
challenged and inspired by him are 
now on the frontiers of world Christ- 
ianity. Mr. Wheeler’s biography will 
help to keep alive the magnificent and 
undefinable power of this Christian 
saint and missionary statesman. 

FRANK WILSON PRICE 


REDISCOVERING THE CHURCH, 
by Greorce Lairp Hunt. New York, 
Association Press, 1956. 178 pp., $3.00. 

It is a commonplace in the theological 

world that the doctrine of the church 

has come to the forefront of discussion. 
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But like so many other things at the 
forefront of the theological discussion, 
such as eschatology, the distance be- 
tween the forefront and the new seems 
pretty far. Mr. Hunt’s book should help 
to bridge this distance. He has read 
widely. When you check his references, 
you find that he has run the gamut from 
Kierkegaard, Brunner, Barth and For- 
syth, to Bishop Neill, John Mackay and 
J. B. Phillips. Yet this is not simply an 
all-things-to-all-men book. Mr. Hunt 
clearly stands within the Reformed tra- 
dition, and what he has said to the 
twentieth century should make John 
Calvin proud. For he demonstrates that 
Reformed churchmanship has vitality, 
adaptability and relevance, along with 
depth, continuity, and a certain time- 
lessness. 

Is is one thing to write a book; it 
is another thing to write it well. And 
Mr. Hunt, who is an editor of the Pres- 
byterian curriculum materials, with par- 
ticular responsibility for Crossroads, 
demonstrates the fallacy of the adage, 
“Them as can, writes; them as can’t, 
edits.” For he knows how to hold a 
reader, how to anticipate his questions, 
how to meet him on his own ground. 
I think that one reason why this is 
done so successfully is that Mr. Hunt 
has read widely not only in contem- 
porary theology (which offers no guar- 
antee whatsoever that one can “hold 
the reader”), but also in contemporary 
literature. He makes sympathetic and 
intelligent use of Christopher Fry, T. S. 
Eliot, Robert Anderson, Carl Van Doren, 
W. H. Auden, and others. This gives 
him a point of contact with the lay- 
man, for even though the layman may 
not have read all the writers in question, 
the writers in question are raising the 
questions that plague the layman. 

The plan of the book is a cumulative 
argument, moving from the search for 
community in modern life, through the 
Biblical interpretation of community, to 
problems and emphases in the life of 





the church community today. The mid- 
dle section will be particularly help- 
ful to the ministers who are reading 
this review, since it gives a freshly 
conceived statement of the Biblical 
basis for community as such, and 
therefore for the church as the true 
community. The chapter on “The Com- 
munity of the Holy Spirit” will redress 
an imbalance in much contemporary 
church life which puts too much stress 
on the human achievement of the divine 
community. 

Needless to say, no book will leave 
any reader totally satisfied. This re- 
viewer would have appreciated a fuller 
treatment of the problem of freedom 
and authority, since this seems to be 
the real thorn in the Protestant’s theo- 
logical flesh, and much more basically 
a cause of ecumencial distress than the 
consequent problem of ordination. Mr. 
Hunt gives us the materials for begin- 
ning to rethink a Protestant doctrine 
of authority. Perhaps in another book 
he will carry the discussion further. 

Impressive is the treatment of wor- 
ship (Ch. 7) which is placed squarely 
in the context of the meaning of the 
sacraments. This is good theology and 
good sense. But Mr. Hunt’s assertions 
that communion services at conferences, 
retreats, and to the sick, are dangerous 
practice, surely needs further explora- 
tion. Granted that the Lord’s Supper 
may degenerate into nothing more than 
a community supper, or an “inspiration- 
al experience,” or a medicine of im- 
mortality, surely our task is not to let 
possible perversions of experience lead 
us to a denial of the right use of ex- 
perience. 

But these comments are merely by 
the way. Let them stand only as foot- 
notes which throw into relief the excel- 
lence of the total performance. 


Rosert McAree Brown 
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MAN’S Q,UEST FOR GOD 
by ABRAHAM JosHUA HeEscHEL. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 
xiv, 151 pp., $3.00. 

{Ed. Note: Originally Dr. George 

McLeod was asked to review this 

book on prayer. He became so in- 

trigued with it that he asked a 

young Scottish philosopher of the 

modern school to comment upon 
the book.} 

It is a great shame that theologians 
in Britain and America in the last ten 
years or so have kept their backs turned 
to the light that has shone out of the 
logical classrooms of modern British 
philosophy. Today it is easy to dance 
rings round the Vienna Circle, but with 
the sophisticated linguistic analysis 
there has been no gaiety of reapproch- 
ement, only—it would appear to the 
outsider—a sulking, faces shadowed 
against the wall. Indeed if the trouble 
between philosophy and religion in the 
twentieth century arose with the ex- 
pulsion of the latter out of the land 
of meaningful propositions then there 
is a reasonable complaint against re- 
ligion for not making any major count- 
er assault. Peaceful co-existence at this 
place perhaps shows a sign of fear. 

This unhealthy lack of liaison was fil- 
tering through my mind as I read Dr. 
Heschel’s Man’s Quest for God. For here 
there are many examples of philosophic- 
al howlers which obscure an interesting 
study, and which could have been 
avoided if this breach had not been ac- 
centuated by the formal stuffiness of 
theologians. 

Yet through little and great mis- 
takes Heschel’s book makes an im- 
portant contribution. He is asking the 
central question; what is taking place 
when a man is praying? His answer is 
a persuasive redefinition of prayer. 

At its best the current language 
about prayer has tended towards -state- 
ments about psychology. Prayer is good 
for you. Gets things off your chest. You 


feel better after 1t. Better than your 
psychiatrist, and cheaper. Heschel will 
have none of this. Prayer is a forgotten 
language. And he wants to put it back 
into religion in the language and not 
in the language of psychology. He 
thunders back. “The supreme goal of 
prayer is to express God.” “Feeling be- 
comes prayer in the moment in which 
we forget ourselves and become aware 
of God”. “Prayer is an ontological 
necessity.” 

Prayer is not a sophisticated solilo- 
quy. Talking to oneself may be logic- 
ally interesting but it is socially dis- 
astrous. Neither is it a creamy dialogue. 
People do not chat with God. Prayer 
is an address. “The purpose of pray- 
er is to be brought to His attention, 
to be listened to, to be understood by 
Him; not to know Him, but to be known 
to Him” (author’s italics). 

Three conditions: God, man, lan- 
guage. On the one hand, God must be 
able to hear prayers, otherwise, “we 
are insane in talking to Him”. “Un- 
less God desires our prayers how lu- 
dicrous is all my praying”. Man on the 
other hand just can’t pray whenever the 
notion hits him. Hamlet’s stepfather 
tried and failed. There must be “an 
accord of assertion and conviction, of 
thought and conscience”. 

Heschel has_ reacted positively 
against the prevailing deflation of pray- 
er. He has set out to reform the voca- 
bulary, to recalesce prayer by mapping 
it properly into the logical geography 
of religion. We have fresh frameworks, 
new terms of reference. One way to do 
this is to add new words to the voca- 
bulary: Frank Lloyd Wright did this in 
architecture with the word ‘clean’. An- 
other way is to use words persuasively, 
letting them slide into our conscious- 
ness and change our apprehension: 
Freud deliberately widened the con- 
notation of the word ‘sexual’. In Hes- 
chel there is a high-octane recommen- 
dation behind his apparently descrip- 
tive language. 
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“To pray is to pull ourselves togeth- 
er, to pour our perception, volition, 
memory, thought, hope, feeling, dreams, 
all that is moving in us, into one tone” 
“It is amazement, not understanding; 
awe, not reasoning; a challenge, a 
sweep of emotion, the tide of the spirit 
on our wills by the living will of God”. 

There is, too, a continued urge to 
make us see the world in the light of 
God. This is part of the mapping of the 
logic of prayer, but as it pervades the 
whole of the book it must be mentioned 
clearly by itself. Heschel insists and in- 
sists on the monolithism of religion. 
A religious life is not something a man 
leads when he is not leading his social 
life, his working life, or his playing 
life. The religious life is the central 
committee of a man’s biography. There 
is the refreshing reinstatement of the 
absolute revelance of human deeds. 
“The deed is the source of holiness”. 
“A sacred act is religion”. “We do not 
have faith in deeds; we attain faith 
through deeds”. There is a magnificent 
Benthamite ring about the highly 
charged clarity of these claims. More- 
over, Heschel is willing to bypass the 
modern regrettable reluctance of moral 
philosophers to talk about actual vices 
and virtues. He firmly attacks cant, 
bias, ambition, conceit, self-reliance, 
vanity, envy, resentment, thus _inci- 
dentally exposing the hollow dichotomy 
between psychology and modern talk 
about ethics. 

In short, then, the irritations men- 
tioned above were only hindrances (that 
could have been avoided) in a superbly 
stimulating book about prayer. After 
all. what could be more exciting in this 
half-century of tomes and exegeses and 
theses to find a man urging the totalitv 
of the religious life from an anaylsis 
of prayer. 

Roy WILkte 
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HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
1650-1950: Secularization of the 
West, by James Hastincs NicHOLs. 
New York, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1956. vi-493 pp., $5.00. 

Broad and inclusive histories are cer- 
tainly the most difficult type of book 
to review; and when such a history 
seems to the reviewer to be accurate, 
balanced, well-conceived, and thought- 
fully organized, the task becomes more 
difficult still. Such is my predicament. 
On the other hand it would hardly be 
time well spent to prepare here a resumé 
of the last three centuries of Church 
history! Perhaps it will suffice to re- 
mark that this book should be very 
useful as a text-book on the modern 
history of world Christendom (and one 
could well italicize world, for this is 
no parochial or Western account). Its 
“plan and substance . 
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a course taught jointly for some years 
with Sidney E. Mead” at the University 
of Chicago, and it seems to be written 
primarily for the student. Indeed, the 
bold-face headings every two or three 
pages might well intrude upon the 
pleasure of anyone not reading the 
book with methodical carefulness. The 
same may be said for the book’s factual 
emphasis and the sobriety of its gen- 
eralizations. The graciousness of diction 
which characterizes Professor Nichols’ 
writing elsewhere seems also to have 
been consciously tempered to the de- 
mand for maximum inclusiveness. 

The sub-title suggests a theme 
which is never lost sight of in the vol- 
ume. The author’s treatment of the 
process of secularization, moreover, is 
incisive and realistic. His grasp of its 
significance is impressive, as is his 
keen analysis of the contrasting ways 
in which this process has been felt in 
those cultures profoundly affected by 
the Reformation and those which were 
not. Among those which were not af- 
fected are the Eastern Orthodox com- 
munions, and the relatively important 
place given to them, especially the 
Russian Church, is gratifying. 

This is assuredly not the place to 
bring up small matters and indicate 
alternative interpretations that happen 
to appeal to me. It may reveal some- 
thing about the book’s overall temper, 





however, to indicate two closely re- 
lated characteristics that occur to me in 
retrospect: first, a deemphasis of doc- 
trinal and theological or broadly “in- 
tellectual” matters in the pre-Enlight- 
enment period, except in the treat- 
ment of pietism; and second, a ten- 
dency to cover the Continental theology 
and scholarship that followed Scheier- 
macher and Higel with considerably 
more detail than the movements of re- 
covery associated with Barth, Nygren, 
the Niebuhr’s, et al. Considering what 
trends of thought are well known to- 
day and which are not, this latter em- 
phasis may be justified, especially for 
use in seminaries; but with regard to 
the wider audience one well may won- 
der. 

The book contains thirty-four chap- 
ters divided about evenly into four 
periods: from Westphalia to the French 
Revolution, from the Revolution to 1870, 
from 1870 to World War I, and from 
World War I to the present. There are 
no footnotes, maps, or _ illustrations. 
Life-dates of major figures and rule- 
dates of kings, popes, etc. are not or- 
dinarily given. But the book is well-in- 
dexed and provides a very good eight- 
een-page bibliography, of which perhaps 
four-fifths of the entries are to books 
in English, one fifth to books in 
French or German. 


Sypney E. AHLSTROM 
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THE STATE IN THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT, by Oscar CuLLMANN. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1956, 123 pp., $2.50. 


This publication presents the Hewett 
lectures given by Mr. Cullman at Union 
Theological Seminary and elsewhere in 
the spring of 1955. An excursus ‘on 
the most recent discussion of exousiai 
in Romans 13:1,” published originally 
in Theologische Zeitschrift, 1954, has 
been added, since the interpreetation 
of this concept is vital to Cullman’s ar- 
gument on the relation of Church and 
State and has been heatedly discussed 
on the Continent. It must be appreciated 
that the author and not a translator 
addresses his readers; this very fact has 
affected the style and sentence structure 
throughout the book. 

The problem of Church and State in 
the New Testament is introduced as 
coherent with the central affirmation of 
primitive Christian conviction, i.e., the 
chronological dualism expressed in 
terms of the end as already fulfilled 
and as not yet consummated. This tension 
of New Testament eschatology manifests 
itself in an attitude toward the State, 
which on the one hand does not accept 
the State as a final, divine institution; 
but on the other hand accepts it as 
God-willed for the duration of the pres- 
ent order, and rejects every attempt to 
overthrow it. Both deification of the 
State and theocratic ideology are re- 
jected. This thesis is defended in the 
four lectures: Jesus and the Zealots, 
Jesus’ Condemnation by the Roman 
State, Paul and the State, and the State 
in the Johannine Apocalypse. 

Apart from important new insights in 
the opening lectures, the basic argu- 
ment offers little which was not al- 
ready known from Cullman’s book, 
Christ and Time. The author is especial- 
ly interested in presenting the New 
Testament attitude toward the State as 
a unified one notwithstanding the con- 
tradictory appearance. It cannot be 


said that this has been sufficiently de- 
monstrated for the Apocalypse of John. 
The basic rejection of the State when 
it transgresses its God-given limits and 
deifies itself is indeed the main con- 
cern of this book, but the other side 
of the New Testament attitude, i.e., the 
appreciation of the State as God-given 
and as to be respected in the present 
order, can hardly be detected in the 
Apocalypse. 

The opening chapters make an im- 
portant contribution to the subject at 
hand. Jesus’ attitude toward the State 
is interpreted against the background 
of the Zealot movement. Even among 
his disciples Zealots can be found. The 
author suspects that Peter ‘bar Jona’, 
Judas ‘Iskarioth’, and the Sons of Ze- 
bedee may have been Zealots in addition 
to ‘Simon the Zealot’. The philological 
arguments which must support this 
probability are, however, too tenuous 
to demand serious attention. Many 
statements and actions of Jesus receive 
depth and concreteness when seen in 
relation to the appeal and the threat 
of the Zealot movement, especially in 
the temptation- and Gethsemane- scenes. 
It is indeed as Zealot that Jesus is legal- 
ly condemned and crucified—not by 
Jews but by the Romans. Apart from 
the provocative Christological interpre- 
tation of Rom. 13—previously stated in 
Christ and Time—it is the discussion 
of Zealotism that provides the novel 
importance of these lectures. 

J. Curis BeKER 


HOW TO READ THE BIBLE, 
by Frepertck C. Grant. New York, 
Morehouse-Gorham, 1956. 168 pp., 
$2.50. 

The purpose of this short book (168 
pages in large print) is to set forth 
principles of right interpretation of the 
Bible, based upon what has come to 
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be known as “the historical-critical 
method” (although Dr. Grant would 
substitute the word “research” for 
“critical”). This task has been done 
with a mind to “adult classes through- 
out the [Episcopal] Church, and... . 
in the homes of our people,” as the 
Forward by Bishop H. W. B. Donegan 
of New York City suggests. It must be 
conceded at once that this purpose 
has been fulfilled in the typically clear 
and erudite fashion we all know as Dr. 
Grant’s. 

In the main, the book outlines what 
Dr. Grant calls “the basic affirmations of 
the Bible [which] are unaltered,” 
tracing them in successive chapters 
through the Pentateuch, the Former and 
Latter Prophets, the Poetical books, 
Apocalypse, the Apocrypha, the New 
Testament Letters, and the Gospels. 
Strangely enough, Dr. Grant has been 
most effective in this task when deal- 
ing with the Pentateuch and the Proph- 
ets. Here he has brought to bear later 
Graeco-Roman concepts of thought in 
a very incisive treatment of such prob- 
lems as the sin of pollution, its removal 
etc. The Old Testament has also bene- 
fited from what appears to be an ap- 
portionment of space in direct ratio to 
the length of the books themselves. The 
book ends with a bibliography which 
the author hopes “will be found use- 
ful” to the layman. Once a good pro- 
portion of these books has been read, 
however, the person who reads them 
will no longer be a layman. This, I 
judge, is a consummation Dr. Grant 
would wish for devoutly. 

For, although it is a popular theory 
that anyone can read the Bible for him- 
self and interpret it, testimonium Spirit- 
us Sancti internum, Dr. Grant hastens 
to add: “It is a weird and unreal view 
of the Bible which dispenses with the 
considered opinion of experts and 
clings rashly to one’s own private and 
wholly imaginary interpretations.” But 


the problem is acknowledged to be deep- 





er when we are told: “What we all need, 
both in pulpit and pew, is to get out 
of ourselves, and let scripture speak 
to us; which means, be silent, and let 
God speak.” Getting out of ourselves 
and letting God speak through the 
silence, while at the same time read- 
ing in the selected bibliography the 
considered opinions of great minds who 
have paved the way for our “own” in- 
terpretations, calls forth a supreme ef- 
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fort. Indeed, it would seem to be an 
impossible effort, for reading the Bible 
is out of necessity a partisan under- 
taking. It must be carried on with the 
realization that holy scripture is not 
a collection of private oracles. It is 
rather “a great social possession en- 
trusted to the church, whose duty it is 
to guard, preserve, transmit, expound, 
and exemplify these ever-living words.” 
It is to fulfill this duty of the church 
that this book has been written. 

One could wonder about the degree 
of final acceptance which Dr. Grant 
attributes to C. A. Simpson’s recon- 
struction of Old Testament literature 
and to the liturgical arrangement Arch- 
bishop Carrington has seen behind the 
Gospel of Mark. But the far greater 
wonder is that a book of such quality 
in this area was not made available for 
lay folks (and seminary students) ere 
this long. THeEoporE R. Roscue 


THE PURPOSE OF THE 
CHURCH AND ITS MINISTRY, 
by H. Ricwarp Niesunr. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. 135 pp., 
$2.50. 

{Ed. Note: In our January issue a 

faculty member will ‘discuss this 

book. It seemed appropriate that a 

student voice also be heard. Dur- 

ing his senior year at Union Mr. 

Livingston was Chairman of the 

Curriculum Committee.} 

Back of this book, which has as its 
sub-title Reflections on the Aims of 
Theological Education, is the combined 
inquiry and self-examination of a large 
cross section of the Protestant theo- 
logical schools of North America. The 
analysis and aims presented are the re- 
sult of a joint study carried on by H. 
Richard Niebuhr, Daniel D. Williams, 
and James M. Gustafson, members of 
the study committee on the staff of 
The Study of Theological Education in 
the United States and Canada. However, 
the book itself is written by Dr, Nie- 


buhr, Director of the Study Committee, 
and the rhetoric and philosophical per- 
spective of this essay will be familiar to 
those who have read Professor Niebuhr’s 
other books. 

The need for such a study derives 
from several concerns now generally 
recognized by theological faculties, 
students, and alumni. One such con- 
cern is over the fact that theological 
curricula have lost all sense of form 
or direction as a result of unprece- 
dented pressures in recent years. Others 
maintain that theological education has 
not sufficiently considered changes that 
have occurred in contemporary life and 
thought and thus remains unrelated, 
therefore irrelevant. The discussion of 
these issues is commonplace with Union 
students and alumni. 

What this pithy volume first seeks 
to do is present the Church, “the proper 
context for all theological education,” 
in its present confused situation. The 
author then seeks to formulate a gen- 
eral definition of the Church on which 
a conception of the ministry and the 
purpose of the theological school can 
firmly stand. 

The context in which theological edu- 
cation is presently going on is “the baf- 
fling pluralism of Protestant religious 
life.” The American churches are 
guilty of confusing proximate goals 
(denomination, culture, nation) with 
ultimate goals. “Denominationalism, not 
the denominations; ecclestiaticism, not 
the churches; Biblicism, not the Bible; 
Christism, not Jesus Christ; these rep- 
resent the chief perversions and con- 
fusions in Church and theology.” Be- 
cause of the uncertainty about the con- 
text in which the Church lives, with its 
attendant perversions, some sort of defi- 
nition of the Church and its purpose 
must be attempted. The definition Dr. 
Niebuhr believes best describes the 
Church’s ultimate end is “the increase 
among men of the love of God and 
neighbor.” 
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The confusion of the Church about 
its ultimate context involves it in a sim- 
ilar confusion in its understanding of 
the office of the ministry. This is evi- 
denced in our seminaries today where a 
pluralistic approach to the work of the 
ministry is accepted without reference 
to a common function or objective. The 
silence of alumni when queried about 
their ultimate task, or the over-bus- 
iness of many, point to the failure to 
define exactly what their duties and 
goals are. 

As one who has just graduated from 
seminary and who was particularly con- 
cerned, as a member of the Curriculum 
Committee, with the “multiplicity” of 
our seminary education and the need 
for a clearer understanding of our 
common objective, Dr. Niebuhr’s re- 
marks on the minister’s dilemma are 
extremely poignant. The heated debates 
that occur between those students (and 
alumni, I am sure) seeking new and 
even radical roles in their ministries 





and those students defending one of 
the more traditional patterns, such as 
“the preacher of the Word,” is indica- 
tive of the lack of a clear conception of 
our ultimate objective. One was always 
perplexed as to whether those of us who 
defended the more radical experiments 
were not simply seeking justification for 
being in seminary without too much con- 
cern for our ultimate objective — or 
whether those of us who upheld the 
more traditional roles were not es- 
caping from some of the more difficult 
problems of interpreting what our faith 
meant in our relationship to God and 
neighbor and how this could best be 
communicated and mediated to those 
to whom we were to be “reconcilers.” 

This perplexity over what is our chief 
work is intensified, according to Dr. 
Niebuhr, by three other factors that 
have always entered into this office: 
What constitutes a call to the ministry; 
what is the source of the minister’s 
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choice of one book, if he were to be shipwrecked on 
a desert island, would be The Dictionary of Sects 
and Heresies. The reason for his choice was doubt- 
less the wide variety in contents and diversity in 
points of view. A far more interesting choice now 
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EDUCATION FOR CHRISTIAN 
LIVING, by RanpotpH Crump 
Miter, New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1956. 405 pp., $6.50. 

Randolph Crump Miller is one among 
a small band of men who have sought 
to relate the current theological renais- 
sance to the theory and practice of 
Christian education. His earlier book, 
The Clue to Christian Education, pub- 
lished in 1950, has been widely read 
and praised as a new beginning toward 
a theological interpretation of church 
education. Education for Christian Liv- 
ing is an extension and elaboration of 
the insights contained in the previous 
work. 

Dr. Miller’s aim is two-fold. First, he 
continues his previous stress upon theo- 
logy as “the primary source of Chris- 
tian theory and procedure.” “Too of- 
ten,” he says, “theories of religious 
education have begun from a secular 
viewpoint with Christian theology as 
a footnote. It is our purpose to re- 
verse this procedure and to use all 
secular insights as tools within the 
framework of the Christian faith.” 
(Italics supplied.) 

Secondly, Education jor Christian 
Living is written as a resource book 
for diverse audiences. Dr. Miller, a 
professor of education at Yale Divinity 
School, comments, “I have kept in mind 
the needs of the student for the ministry 
and I have included in brief form most 
of what he needs to know about Chris- 
tian education. I have also provided in- 
formation for the college student, for 
the church school teacher or officer, for 
the busy pastor, and the general reader.” 

The author includes summary treat- 
ments of an astounding variety of 
topics: a capsule history of education 
in the church, the theory of learning, 
the needs of persons according to their 
age groups: the impact of home, school, 
community and church upon the church 
member; the various methods of educa- 
tion in the classroom and worship serv- 
ice; and the practical problems of ad- 
ministration and organization of the 
church school. 


No doubt Education for Christian 
Living will become a standard text- 
book for seminary courses in church 
education. Dr. Miller has read widely 
and wisely. The extensive bibliography 
at the end of the book is most valuable 
and could well serve anyone as a guide 
to readings in Christian education. 

But the real significance of this book 
lies elsewhere. Education for Christian 
Living accurately mirrors the strength 
and weakness of Christian education 
today. Its strength resides in the au- 
thor’s determination to renew a theo- 
logical perspective upon the educational 
work of the church. Its weakness is 
evident in Dr. Miller’s inability—a fail- 
ure shared by most Christian educators 
—to resolve the crucial problem of the 
relation of theology to philosophy and 
the behavorial sciences. He asserts that 
the companion disciplines “are the serv- 
ants of Christian goals rather than the 
masters of the Gospel.” However the 
author is unable to demonstrate how 
these “secular insights” are actually 
altered by being considered within the 
“frame work of the Christian faith.” 

For instance, Dr. Miller criticizes 
John Dewey for his “unsatisfactory” 
theory of truth and his “almost com- 
pletely negative’ metaphysics. He goes 
on to say, “A theological critique of 
his goals and methods enables us to 
make full use of the valuable contribu- 
tions of America’s most influential edu- 
cator without sacrificing our Christian 
perspectives and goals.” But the prom- 
ised theological critique is not forth- 
coming. Dewey’s goals and emthods are 
ensconced within “the Christian frame- 
work” without any substantial modi- 
fication. The same criticism could also 
be made of Dr. Miller’s adoption of 
Dollard and Miller’s naturalistic theory 
of learning. 

Thus the resulting pattern of thought 
is unfortunately characteristic of many 
current books on Christian education: 
a “scissors and paste” compilation of 
educational “truths” from philosophy, 
developmental psychology, sociology and 
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history, nicely embroidered by theo- 
logical references. 
Rosert W. Lynn 
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COMMUNIST-CHRISTIAN EN- 
COUNTER IN EAST EUROPE, 
by Rosert Tostas. Indianapolis, 
School of Religion Press, 1956. 567 
pp., $8.00. 


Tobias, the Professor of Ecumencial 
Theology at Butler who also serves the 
Disciple’s Council on Christian Unity, 
secured his B.D. from Union in 1945. 
Seven years with the World Council in 
relief and reconstruction gave him per- 
ceptive acquaintance with churches of 
several countries in East Europe, light- 
ing up a diligent digest of published 
material. The result is a creditable book, 
certified by a Th.D. from the Univers- 
ity of Geneva. 


The work falls into two large divi- 
sions: (1) an interpretation of Com- 
munist purposes and practices with ref- 
erence to religion, and of the churches’ 
response to them, with emphasis on 
theological issues; (2) a chronicle of 
pertinent events through 1951 in each 
of the eight states concerned, supple- 
mented by a dozen significant docu- 
ments per state. Tobias has given us a 
volume more informing than any other 
of comparable scope. The range is great, 
exposing the author to challenge on 
various issues of analysis and interpre- 
tation. The treatment of Russia and 
East Germany, which have been fre- 
quently represented in considerable 
studies, generally is surpassed in value 
to the reader by that of the Danubian 
states and Poland. less familiar to 


many American Protestants in particu- 
lar. 
M. SearLe BATEs 


FAITH, FREEDOM AND THE 
FUTURE, by P. T. Forsytue. Lon- 
don, Independent Press Ltd., 1955 
(1912). xvi-355 pp., $3.00. 


With the continuing republication of 
P. T. Forsythe’s works comes a new 
printing of Faith, Freedom and the Fu- 
ture first issued in 1912. From the con- 
viction that Christ is “the incarnation 
of God’s will of grace for the creation 
of the New Humanity,” he views “the 
genesis and genius of Independency . . . 
as a factor in the great Church and his- 
tory of the West”. Tracing the ethos of 
Independency to the interplay of Cal- 
vinism, Anabaptism end English char- 
acter, he challenges Congregationalism 
to be a “capable trustee” of “the Gos- 
pel committed to the Church in the New 
Testament”, and calls for freedom 
founded upon authority as its contribu- 
tion to the union of the Church. 


J. F. W. 


MAN’S RELIGIONS, by Joun B. 
Noss. New York, The MacMillan Co., 
1956. xiv-784 pp., $5.90. 

The revised edition (first edition, 
1949) of this useful volume contains 
new sections on primitive man, the 
Dieri of Australia, the religious beliefs 
and practices of the Celts, Teutons and 
Slavs, Greek and Persian influences on 
Judaism, and recent developments in Is- 
lam. Both teachers and students will be 
grateful for the revised bibliography 
and quite thorough index. The author 
is Professor of Philosophy at Franklin 
and Marshall College. 
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eries makes this the most accurate 
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Editorial Comment 


One of the noteworthy phenomena 
which a young student during the 
course of a summer’s preaching out 
“in the field” confronts, is the diversity 
of approaches to the Christian faith 
in a given congregation or congrega- 
tions. This would pass as self-evident, 
were it not for the fact that many of 
us, groomed in one theological tradi- 
tion, find it difficult to recognize or 
tolerate any other, tacitly assuming 
that our corner on the truth represents 
most nearly the whole. With our peers, 
we deprecate the “how to do it” psy- 
chology and the gospel of success which 
pervade the longituded and latitudes 
of modern religion. 

And yet, when one meets time and 
again the “I go to church because I 
want to feel better” attitude, he is given 
pause. Even though quantity is never 
a criterion of quality, the fact that so 
many people do want to leave church 
feeling “inspired” or “happy” or “bet- 
ter” indicates that this is a legitimate 
aspiration which the minister would 
do well to try to acommodate. 

The dilemma arises when he tries at 
the same time to maintain his theolog- 
ical integrity. Realizing that the Chris- 
tian Gospel involves judgment as well 
as mercy, challenge as well as comfort, 
responsibility as well as privilege, he 
understands that he must preach this 
other side also, even if it is not the 
popular one. He will stress the negative 
—the fact of human sinfulness and the 


judgment of God it merits—at the 
expense of what is positive and creative 
in the Christian faith. The danger lies 
in an overemphasis on one side or the 
other. Either the fruits of the Gospel 
will occupy the central place in one’s 
thought and preaching, in an effort to 
satisfy people’s desire to feel “better”, 
or the judgment and transcendence of 
God in Christ will, in an effort to pre- 
serve the deeper dimensions of that 
Gospel. 

But this either-or situation can be 
avoided, and justice done to both facets 
of the truth, if we consider them as 
polarities and not as a dichotomy; and 
if we seek in our preaching to com- 
municate the secondary nature of the 
fruits of the Gospel. Joy, peace, strength 
and the rest derive from a confession 
before God in Christ of our unworth- 
iness and need for forgiveness, and our 
abandonment to the mercy, keeping and 
service of our Lord: they are the by- 
products of sincere commitment, not 
the products of frantic pursuit, the 
fruits of grace, not effort. The “happy” 
feeling will then follow as a concomi- 
tant of the “humble” feeling and lead 
to greater renewal in the spiritual life. 
In this way, we will be able, with 
humility, sincerity and simplicity, to 
communicate both dimensions of the 
Christian faith, that which promises 
comfort to the troubled soul, and that 
which brings trouble to the comfort- 
able soul. W. H. H. Iil 
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In Memoriam 


On the twenty-eighth of December, Swain Hughes Loy 
and his younger sister Suzanne were accidentally drowned 
in Roanoke Rapids Lake near Roanoke Rapids, North 
Carolina, when the boat in which they were sailing cap- 
sized. They are survived by their parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. S. Loy, and by Swain’s wife, Mrs. Betty Loy. 
A memorial service for Swain was held in James Memorial 
Chapel on Wednesday, the ninth of January. 

Swain, who was twenty-three years old, came to Union 
from Davidson College with his wife, whom he married 
in August, 1955. A Presbyterian, he worked at the Fort 
George Presbyterian Church in upper Manhattan during 
his first year at Seminary, and this past semester, assisted 
as a technician in the Seminary’s Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment, where Betty is a secretary. He also served as As- 
sociate Editor of the Quarterly Review. 

Those who knew Swain liked him, and loved him, and 
will not forget him. Our memory of him is indelible, our 
loss is irreparable. We will remember his ability to laugh 
at himself, and the sense cf humor which he possessed in 
redemptive abundance. We will remember the warmth 
of his personality, and his sincere and selfless concern 
for others whom he could help. We will remember the 
hours he spent talking with us about our common faith, 
our common doubts, and our common hopes. We will 
remember his independence, his tolerance, and his dedica- 
tion. And we will be the better for these memories, and 
for having known him. We pray that, in the mystery 
of God’s loving providence, he who has gone before us 
has found rest and peace. 

We gratefully dedicate this page and this issue to 
Swain, our friend and our fellow-worker. And to his 
wife and parents, we extend our deepest and sincerest 
sympathy. 
























Some Reflections on the 
Changing Theological Scene 


John Baillie 


Just thirty-seven years ago I was inducted into the chair of systematic 
theology in Auburn Seminary, and just twenty-six years ago—after a 
short interval of service in Canada—I was inducted into a similar chair 
in Union Seminary. You may therefore find it not altogether unprofita- 
ble if I offer a few very informal reflections on some of the changes that 
have overtaken the theological scene during the intervening period; and 
if I should seem to be speaking mainly of how these changes have af- 
fected my own thinking, | hope you will excuse the personal references 
that are thus involved. 


Modernism vs. Fundamentalism 

When I came to America immediately after the close of the First 
World War in 1919, the most lively theological debate was on the issue 
between what were called modernism and fundamentalism. I was always 
being asked to which of these parties I belonged, but I found myself at 
a loss for an answer. I had scant enough sympathy with the fundamen- 
talists, yet I found myself very ill at ease with those who were most 
eager to proclaim themselves as modernists. The fundamentalists thought 
of themselves as defending the tradition of their Puritan forefathers, 
and so in a sense they were, but their defense was inevitably tempered 
very differently from the original formation of that tradition. The Puri- 
tans might be said to have been naive fundamentalists, because up to 
that time the plenary inspiration of Holy Scripture and the reliability 
of Biblical history had never been challenged. But in endeavoring to 
occupy the self-same position, the fundamentalists of 1919 were belliger- 
ently repudiating the whole development of modern documentary criti- 
cism and scientific historiography which had grown up in the interven- 
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ing period. and I had no doubt at all in my mind that in doing this 
they were defending a lost cause. The modernists on the other hand 
seemed to me to be using their new-found freedom in order to read 
their own very nineteenth-century predilections and philosophy of life 
into the Biblical teaching, and thus to be corrupting the true and orig- 
inal Christian message. I can indeed now see that I myself often fell 
victim to this mistake, standing badly in need of the corrective influences 
which were soon to emerge and of which I shall be speaking in a moment. 
Yet even in those days my polemic was almost always directed against 
those who sat more loosely than I to the traditional theology, and very 
seldom against those who were more conservatively-minded—though 
that may have been largely due to the fact that fundamentalism was 
very little represented among the students whom I taught or in the 
circles in which I happened to move. 


The Barthian Movement 


When I had been in America for a little more than ten years a new 
situation began to declare itself—I think about the winter of 1930-31. 
This was when the impact of what I shall call the Barthian movement 
was first felt on this side of the Atlantic. But when I speak of the Barthi- 
an movement, I am not thinking only of Dr. Barth’s own writings, but 
of a much wider stirring of the waters which threw up Dr. Barth as its 
most distinguished spokesman. The change was overdue and would have 
come about had there been no Dr. Barth, but it would have proceeded 
more slowly and confusedly. It was late in reaching America. There was 
a current saying, when I was a student in Germany before the First War, 
that “Bad German philosophers, when they die, go to Oxford.” Perhaps 
the same has been true, not only of some good German philosophers, 
but also of some German theologians both good and bad; and perhaps 
it is also true that some of them, after a further short delay in Oxford 
and Edinburgh, enjoy a second re-incarnation in America! It so hap- 
pened that, I think in the year 1933, it was my turn to read a paper at 
a social meeting of the Faculty of Union Seminary, and I called my pa- 
per “A Preface to Barthianism.” I was not indeed anything that could 
be called a Barthian myself, but there were those among my colleagues 
who could see no significance at all in the movement, and I was bold 
enough to think that I understood something of what it portended. My 
thesis was that what was here happening in theology must be taken very 
seriously, because it was closely parallel to what was at the same time 
happening in many other fields, and especially in poetry and belles lettres, 
in painting, sculpture, architecture and music. I remember saying that, 
if we understood just how and why Victorian poetry had given way to 
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such poetry as Mr. Eliot’s The Wasteland, Victorian fiction to such 


novels as James Joyce’s Ulysses and Proust’s A la recherche du temps 
perdu, the painting of Landseer and Sir John Millar’s to that of Picasso 
and Paul Klee, and so forth, we should better understand how and why 
Dr. Barth and so many others of his generation were in revolt against 
the teaching to which he and I were together subjected in the German 
universities in our student days. What was happening in all these fields 
was a turning back of modern thought upon itself, an attempt to undo 
much of the thinking that had been done since the period of the Renais- 
sance, and the true tendency of which had most clearly revealed itself 
in the forms it finally assumed in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with some overspilling into the early years of the twentieth. 

Dr. Barth was no fundamentalist. Some find a certain encroachment 
of fundamentalism in his later writings, but this could not be said of his 
earlier books. He had no quarrel at all with the documentary criticism 
of the Bible, even as practised by the most advanced critics. Further- 
more, he would have nothing to do with the traditional apologetic which 
sought to stop what Calvin had called “the obstreporous mouths of un- 
believers” by forcing them, for instance, to admit the historicity of the 
Gospel miracles and our Lord’s resurrection. And he followed Kant and 
Ritschl in his angry denial of the vatidity of natural theology. In all this 
he was, and is, still a child of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment, 
so that the true fundamentalist will have nothing to do with him. The 
fundamentalists of our small Scottish Free Church—the so-called “Wee 
Frees”—have often been at pains to repudiate him and all his works. 

But in his interpretation of the Christian faith, in his teaching about 
God, the world and man, Dr. Barth was anxious that we should retrace 
our steps to a point behind the Enlightenment and even behind the 
Renaissance. He submitted that we had nothing to learn from the inter- 
mediate period. The true line of theological advance, he believed, did 
not pass through the thought of that period, but rather around it. Some 
twenty years ago Dr. Visser’t Hooft, who I suppose may be called a 
Barthian, wrote that in our day Luther and Calvin, St. Thomas Aquinas 
and the seventeenth-century Anglican theologians have risen from their 
graves and resumed their interrupted conversations’. To which, inci- 
dentally, Professor Leonard Hodgson replied that in that case he would 
“ask these risen giants to enter into the full heritage of the age in which 
they have come to life again, and not to bid us listen to the conversation 
of a group of Rip van Winkles.”” 


' Oecumenica, Vol. ii, No. 3 (London, October 1935), p. 243. 
2 The Grace of God in Faith and Philosophy, London 1936, p. 179. 











The Illusion of Finality 


Now I am quite sure that we have all learned a very great deal from 
Dr. Barth and have much more still to learn from him; and not only 
from him but from the whole turn of the tide which we symbolize by 
using his name—from the widespread reaction against the nineteenth- 
century version of liberalism, from the resurgence of Calvinism, from 
the xediscovery of Luther, and irom much that in recent years has gone 
under the name of Biblical Theology. So much that was written in the 
earlier decades of this century now seems lamentably thin and hopelessly 
out of date—unreadable in fact. Even if we find ourselves unable to 
accept much of what is taught in those newer schools of thought, we 
must admit that they have made us think again. They have shifted the 
whole theological situation onto different ground. Even if we wish to re- 
assert our former opinions, they have forced us to re-state them. 

I suppose that in the heyday of the former liberalism most of its pro- 
tagonists suffered from what I should call the illusion of finality. They 
were too much inclined to assume like Job’s friends that they were the 
people and wisdom would die with them (Job 12:2), too ready to sup- 
pose that the development of theological thought would come to rest ia 
the position which they represented. But has not the same illusion beset 
the spokesmen of the succeeding movement? They are even more dog- 
matically entrenched in their new position than was the former genera- 
tion in the old. This has something to do with the spirit of the age, 
with its strong temptation to take refuge in totalitarian authority. It is 
symptomatic that Dr. Barth is often gentle in dealing with those who 
are altogether outside his camp, but ruthless towards deviationists. You 
must either toe the line or begone to you. And I have found something 
of the same dogmatic temper, the same odiwm theologicum, in the spokes- 
men of the other schools which have contributed to the same general 
movement. It is a temper which I greatly regret, but not least because 
it helps to nourish the illusion of finality. 


Post-Barthian Theology 


I myself have always felt that a further reaction was bound to set in 
sooner or later. Only at one’s peril can one indeed forecast the future 
development of thought, but judging from the course which thought has 
always followed in the past, I have thought it more than likely that— 
we cannot say how soon, whether within ten or twenty or fifty or a hun- 
dred years— there would develop a post-Barthian theology, just as Dr. 
Barth himself did so much for the development of a post-liberal theology. 
Judging again from the past history of thought, I have always believed 
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that this new movement would bend towards the recovery of some of the 
positions which Dr. Barth has surrended and yet never come near to a 
rebuilding of these in their entirety. Those who wish to go forward from 
Barthianism must beware of repeating what I believe to be its own char- 
acteristic error. It tried to reach its position by going round the thought 
of the Enlightenment instead of through it, and then beyond it. But I 
believe any effective and significant post-Barthian movement must go 
through Barthianism, not repudiating the remarkable contribution which 
it has made to all our thinking but entering fully into its heritage, while 
at the same time correcting its deficiencies and also recovering for us 
much that was of value in those earlier ways of thought which were too 
brashly jettisoned. 


Bultmann 


There are already signs of such a movement, though it is still too early 
to say how significant these signs may turn out to be. No doubt one 
thinks first of Dr. Bultmann and his programme of demythologising. 
When I first knew Dr. Bultmann he talked nothing but Barthianism to 
me, and with him the word “liberalism” was nothing but a term of 
abuse; nor is there any doubt that, whether or not we can still call him 
a Barthian, his present mind bears every mark of having passed through 
the Barthian waters—or should I say fires? Dr. Barth himself, in his 
little book entitled Rudolf Bultmann: An Attempt to Understand Him, 
clearly regards the demythologising movement as a new outbreak of the 
liberalism he himself discarded, and manifests some apprehension that 
the rising theological generation may be won over to it in reaction 
against his own teaching. “Nobody yet knows,” he writes, “whether 
Bultmann’s undertaking will be determinative for the theology of the 
second half of the century.” It is not yet settled in heaven, he says, but 
he fears that it may be so, “if only because the rising generation have 
had no personal acquaintance with Egypt, that land of bondage, the 
era of Ritschl, Harnack and Troeltsch and their predecessors, and are 
perhaps no longer able to understand the significance of our own exodus 
from it.”” But he hopes that if they do desire to return to the fleshpots 
of Egypt, they will not forget how quickly the Israelites grew tired of 
the manna and how they suffered from the quails that were there sent 
to them; and hopes too that our own new generation will not be punished 
by too many quails! Certainly it is true that many of the theological 
students and younger pastors and teachers in Germany are now follow- 
ing Dr. Bultmann rather than Dr. Barth, and in Scotland also the 
demythologising movement has made no small impact—whether for 
better or for worse. 





Bonhoeffer 


Significant indications of a movement towards a post-Barthian posi- 
tion are also present in the posthumously-published fragmentary writings 
of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Bonhoeffer was my student in this Seminary in 
1930-31, and was then the most convinced disciple of Dr. Barth that 
had appeared among us up to that time, and withal as stout an opponent 
of liberalism as had ever come my way. But in later years, and especially 
as he lay in Hitler’s prison for more than two years prior to his execu- 
tion, his thinking began to move forward. His immense debt to Dr. 
Barth is still fully manifest, and also fully acknowledged by him. He does 
not desire to go back on the Barthian movement, but to go forward from 
it. Yet in going forward from it, he is much more fully aware than is Dr. 
Barth of the debt we also owe to liberalism. The effect, he says, of this 
lack of awareness is that Dr. Barth has replaced the positivism of the 
old liberalism by a “positivism of revelation,” which says “Take it or 
leave it” (Iss, Vogel, oder stirb)—a positivism which would force us 
to swallow the tradition whole or not at all. In a sense Bonhoeffer also 
accepts the tradition as a whole, but he does so with a difference, be- 
cause he finds it to be in need of interpretation. He seeks to interpret 
it in what he calls “a non-religious sense.” That way of speaking has 
puzzled many of his readers, but I would refer you for an explanation 
of it to the recent book of Ronald Gregor Smith, The New Man with the 
sub-title Christianity and Man’s Coming of Age. Here also lies the dif- 
ference between Bonhoeffer’s and Dr. Bultmann’s way of seeking to go 
beyond Dr. Barth’s limitations. Dr. Bultmann seeks to disengage what 
he calls the mythological elements in the Christian tradition from. its 
essential core, but to Bonhoeffer that is to relapse into the typical reduc- 
tion process of the old liberalism. For him the whole tradition is of a 
single piece. It is all, if you like, mythological, or at least it is symbolism; 
but it all hangs together and is all highly significant: only it needs to 
be reinterpreted in the light of “man’s coming of age”—in the light of 
the new insight deriving from the Renaissance and the Enlightenment. 
“We must,” he says, “move out again into the open air of discussion 
with the world’”—and that means the modern world, the world in which 
we are all now living. 


Tillich 


It seems to me also that the notable contribution made to our theo- 
logical thinking by your own Dr. Tillich has been of this same general 
kind. Like the others of whom I have spoken, he has led us through the 
insights of Barthianism to something that goes beyond it. While sharing 
from the beginning in the reaction against the old liberalism, Dr. Tillich 
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has never surrendered the gains of the Aufklarung. Unlike the Barthians, 
he is deeply engaged with philosophy. The Barthians, as we all know, 
will have nothing to do with philosophy. They ignore all that is being 
thought and written by the philosophers at the present time, and this 
is all the more unfortunate because our British philosophers at least 
are now asking theological questions all the time. They are all the time 
challenging the theologians to answer their very penetrating questions. 
But they get no satisfying answer, and most often they get no answer 
at all. 1 am sure this is a very great mistake, and one of the things I 
most hope for from our rising generation of theologians is that they 
should enter deeply into conversation with those who are now teaching 
philosophy in our universities, accepting their challenge and offering a 
cogent answer to their questions. In his recent volume Biblical Religion 
and the Search for Ultimate Reality, Dr. Tillich thus expresses the chal- 
lenge he is attempting to answer: 


Is not the very nature of biblical religion opposed to philosophy? Does 
not biblical religion destroy the strongholds of human thought by the power 
of the divine revelation to which it gives witness? Was not the great theo- 
logical event of the last decades Karl Barth’s prophetic protest against 
the synthesis between Christianity and humanism? Did not Barth reinter- 
pret for our time the radical dissonation of Christianity and philosophy 
found in Kierkegaard a century ago? Is not the conviction that the 
advancement and the application of the gospel are served in the attempt 
to relate philosophy and the gospel an unfortunate return to the rheo- 
logical situation at the turn of the century? (p. 1-2). 


Such then, as it seems to me, has been the general course followed 
by the development of theological thought since I first began to teach 
the subject; and such the situation which is now beginning to emerge. 
I find it not only an exciting but also a most promising situation, and I 
look forward to the coming years with great confidence and hope. 
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The Old Testament 
and Modern Preaching 


David H. C. Read 


One of the fruits of modern ecumenical theology which does not yet 
seem to have fallen securely into the lap of the average parish minister 
is the rediscovery of the unity of the Bible. The period of disintegration 
which succeeded the first wave of Biblical criticism still seems to affect 
the preaching of the church in spite of the vast work of reintegration in 
which modern scholarship has been engaged. In simpler terms: much 
preaching is still being done on the assumption that the Old Testament 
is related to the New simply as literary and historical background, and 
the unity of the Bible as the Word of God is experienced by neither 
preacher nor congregation. 


Now that we are discovering how it is possible to preach with authority 
and proclaim the Word without accepting any literal or mechanical 
theory of Biblical inspiration, it is time that we also learned how to use 
the Old Testament again in the pulpit. I believe that God can speak to 
this generation through the Law and the Prophets, and that we can pro- 
claim this Word without sacrificing either the note of authority or our 
integrity as the heirs of a hundred years of massive and devoted Old 
Testament scholarship. It is not easy, but under God it can and must be 
done. 


Everyone will agree that there is an almost unprecedented ignorance 
of the contents of the Old Testament in our modern churches. This is 
the result not only of a hesitancy on the part of ministers to deal with 
the great areas of Old Testament history and prophecy which seem, when 
understood in their historical context, to have little relevance to the af- 
fairs of the modern worship, but also of the persisting influence of a 
theology centered exclusively on the “teaching of Jesus.” Our church 
people have been left with the impression that the history and religion 
of Israel are a somewhat embarrassing legacy which ministers use with 
timidity and reserve. This impression has been accentuated by the un- 
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fortunate liturgical (or rather, non-liturgical) development by which 
the reading cf an Old Testament lesson has come to be omitted from 
public worship. Another paper could easily be written on the disastrous 
results of liturgical changes which are based on non-theological preju- 
dices; and the omission of an Old Testament reading is symptomatic of 
the tendency to eliminate the objective factors of Word and Creed in 
favor of a subjective piety or, at its worst, a ministerial “cult of person- 
ality.” 

The selection of suitable Old Testament readings, we must frankly 
confess, brings us up against some of the real difficulties of our subject; 
for it is the experience of most of us that out of the vast available ma- 
terial, comparatively few extracts commend themselves as possible either 
in length or suitability for public reading in our worship. One exit from 
this difficulty is a lectionary, but a weekly, as compared with a daily, 
lectionary has obvious disadvantages; and most preachers feel the ne- 
cessity of having the Scripture readings related to the theme of the 
sermon. Those who thus make their own selection will find that they 
are inevitably operating with a canon within the Canon, tending to re- 
turn continually to certain favorite passages. This, however, ought not 
to deter us from a constant use of Old Testament readings provided that 
our selection is sufficiently representative of the range and variety of the 
Old Testament documents. This problem of Olid Testament readings high- 
lights for us the problem of its preaching. There are certain obvious texts 
which leap to the eye from the better known pages of the’ Law, the 
Prophets and the Psalms, and about them there is little difficulty; but 
what are we to do with great tracts of law and history which seems ex- 
clusively Jewish? The pages of the prophets which are obscure to all 
but the expert (and are often more obscure when he has finished with 
them!) , the abundance of stories whose surface moral strikes the fair- 
minded reader as sub-Christian, the bulk of the ceremonial law, the 
genealogical detail—these are the problem-pieces of the Old Testament 
for the modern preacher. The man who sees no problem here is the man 
who, however much he professes to accept the whole Bible as the Word 
of God, has never really studied it as a whole—or else has found some 
“key” which he is able to twist into almost any lock. 


The True Principle of Scriptural Unity 


What we need to discover is the true principle of unity in the Scrip- 
tures. Without it we are forced simply to treat the Old Testament as 
historical background for the Gospel, or as a source-book for the occa- 
sional text of national or personal devotion. 

That principle can be none other than the Gospel itself. The Church, 
from the beginning, has lived by the assertion that “Jesus Christ is Lord.” 
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Every word of that confession relates to the conviction that the God who 
is Creator and Sovereign over all mankind disclosed himself at a specific 
and concrete point in time and space for the reconciliation and rescue 
of the human race. Something happened in history. The Gospel is thus 
anchored in an historical act of God. The Church does not proclaim sim- 
ply some kind of timeless truth, but rather that such a timeless truth as 
“God is love” is guaranteed to us because “God so loved the world that 
he gave his only-begotten Son.” This “giving” was real, factual, and 
concrete. In other words, Jesus Christ can be dated and located in the 
human story. 


We know that this historical fact has been realized for us in the Church 
which is His Body. If we are Christians today it is not simply because 
the Spirit of God has revealed Christ to us, but because the Church has 
existed concretely in history since Pentecost. Therefore it should not be 
difficult for us to understand that there should have been also historical 
antecedents for the coming of Christ. God acted in Christ—and the 
Church is the result of that action; God acted in Christ—and the story 
of Israel is the prelude to that action. Both the Church and Israel are 
historical facts related to the central event when “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself.” We are therefore in a position to 
understand that the story of Israel__the people of God—is directly re- 
lated to the story of the “new Israel” which is the Christian Church. The 
one came before, and the other after, the disclosure that “Jesus Christ is 
Lord.” If the Church is the contemporary human witness to the divine 
Event, the story of Israel is the equally human witness to its preparation. 
None of the words by which the New Testament witnesses to the unique 
action of God in Christ can really be understood without reference to 
what went before. 


The authority, then, of the New Testament rests finally upon the fact 
that these documents are the only authentic witness to the impact of 
Christ in this world; and the authority of the Old Testament upon the 
fact that it is the only authentic witness to the historical preparation 
for the Gospel. If the Gospel were simply an announcement about God’s 
nature or purpose, the Old Testament could be relegated to the position 
of necessary background reading. But since the Gospel is an announce- 
ment of an Event—an action of God at a specific time and through a 
particular Person—the record of the preparation for that Event assumes 
a divine authority. 


Implications of This Unity for Preaching 


What should this recognition of the unity of the Bible as the record 
of a unique action of God in history mean for our preaching? 
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(1) 
It should mean, in the first place, a frank acceptance of the record 
in its historical context. As God revealed himself centrally in a man, we 
must be content with a human record of the preparatory history of Israel. 
All attempts to “spiritualize” the story are a kind of docetism. The heresy 
that made our Lord only “appear” man is reflected in the preaching 
that makes the Old Testament only “appear” to deal with real people. 
This is the peril of all allegorical treatment of the Old Testament. 
Granted that we may legitimately in our preaching from time to time 
make Old Testament stories into symbols of a personal contemporary 
situation, we are never really at liberty to evade the historical problems 
—to leave the impression that “this did not really happen.” (I am re- 
ferring, of course, to the frankly historical records: the Old Testament 
also includes, as every truly human literature does, examples of poetry, 
legend, and drama.) We may, if we like, move directly from the Exodus 
to the parallel of our Redemption; or from the prophet’s word to an 
Israel in captivity to the Atonement; but we must not omit the factual 
reference. We should be no more hesitant of proclaiming that God acted 
through Moses and Isaiah than through Peter and Paul. And we need 
be no more squeamish about confessing the incompleteness and inade- 
quacy of the earlier interpretations of events than we are of declaring 


that “Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and 
” 
man. 


A modern congregation can be thrilled and exalted by the factual re- 
counting of Old Testament events, but can be bored beyond endurance 
by laborious allegorizing. To “find Christ” in the Old Testament it is not 
necessary to seek what used to be called “types.” It is above all necessary 
to demonstrate the God who is seeking “a people for himself.” What 
matters is not so much the “idea of God” that has been reached at a 
certain stage in Israel’s history as the continual revelation of the rela- 
tionship of trust and obedience that God requires in a concrete human 
situation. 

(2) 

A new understanding of the unity of the Bible should lead us to relate 
the Old Testament texts to the Gospel of Christ. We must, however, be 
clear what this does not mean. It does not mean the exegetical contortions 
by which incidents from Israel’s history have been made to yield alle- 
gorical reference to every aspect of the Gospel. Nor does it mean an 
excessive use of allegory by which the factual nature of the narrative is 
destroyed. It means rather that in all our preaching it will become ap- 
parent that we are dealing with a continuous story—an action of God in 
history that culminates in Christ. There is no part of the Old Testament 
that thus becomes irrelevant, for we shall be treating it in its living con- 
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text. This method of using the Old Testament in our preaching depends 
upon our conviction that the central proclamation of the Gospel—the 
kerygma—is the authority which gives life to the entire Canon. It de- 
pends also upon a continuous and habitual practice of this type of 
preaching so that our congregation becomes aware of this Biblical unity. 
After a while it will not be necessary to make continual and laborious 
explanations about the so-called primitive strata in the tradition. 


(3) 

There is, of course, another factor emerging from our conception of 
Biblical unity which cannot be disregarded. This was called in Reforma- 
tion theology the “testimony of the Holy Spirit.” A renewed understand- 
ing of this truth will prevent our conceiving of Biblical unity in purely 
historical terms. In practice it means, as every minister knows, that 
texts from the Old Testament, as well as New, spring to life in the con- 
temporary situation. This dynamic quality of the Word is not within our 
control as preachers, but no one who is aware of the Holy Spirit as God 
“here and now” can have failed to have experienced this dynamism of 
the Biblical text. 


I am aware that this article leaves many problems unsolved and per- 
haps even raises some new ones! This is not an attempt to provide de- 
tailed practical guidance but to stimulate thought on a vital subject in 
the life of the modern church. Controversy on the use of the Old Testa- 
ment can be good: agreement would be better: the indifference from 
which we are emerging could have been fatal. 
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Martin Buber and 
Contemporary Theology 


Malcolm Diamond 


In the spring of 1957, in his seventy-ninth year, Martin Buber 
will come to this country from Israel to give a series of lectures at the 
Washington School of Psychiatry. These lectures to a professional group 
of psychiatrists will deal with the relation between philosophy and psy- 
chology. Yet Buber, whose philosophy of “I and Thou” has influenced 
so many intellectual disciplines, is primarily a religious thinker. His 
influence on contemporary religion has also been wide-ranging, and 
Professor John C. Bennett has observed that “it is remarkable that the 
greatest living Jewish thinker should also be one of the major influences 
in Protestant thought.” 

Buber’s influence on Christian thought is not to be accounted for by 
temperateness in his Jewish commitment. On the contrary, all 
his life has been a mission to the Jewish people. He has continually ex- 
horted them to fulfil their heaven-sent destiny—to realize a community 
of peace and justice on earth. The conscience of Zionism (Jewish na- 
tionalism) has continually been troubled by Buber’s insistence that the 
Jewish ideal be its first loyalty—that there is more to Zionism than the 
establishment of a small Jewish state in the Near East. His Zionist 
writings from the turn of the century to the present have embodied the 
universalistic nationalism of the Prophets. Israel must be a separate 
autonomous state in order to realize her true mission, but this mission 
involves more than the welfare of her own people; it involves the em- 
bodiment of true community as an example to the nations. For this 
reason, he has worked for Arab-Jewish amity as the cornerstone of true 
Zionism. 


Buber and Hasidism 


Buber’s childhood in Central Europe brought him in contact with 
Hasidism, a pietistic Jewish sect, which began in Poland around 1750. 
The vital teachings of its many great Rabbis were hidden from man- 
kind by the withdrawn character of the sect itself and only in recent 
years has there been an effort to expound them to the world. Buber 
has been a key figure in this effort because of the aesthetic and re- 
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ligious power with which he has refashioned many tales of the great 
masters of Hasidism. 

Because the Hasidic movement developed in complete isolation from 
Christian teaching and culture the similarity between some of its 
emphases and the message of the Gospel is startling. In one tale a great 
Hasidic master sent his disciple Rabbi Bunam and a number of other 
Hasidim on a journey without telling them where to go or why he was 
sending them. When they came to an inn they were greeted with delight 
by the innkeeper who respected their great piety. 

Rabbi Bunam sat down in the main room, while the others went in and 
out and asked all sorts of questions concerning the meat which was to be 
served to them: whether the animal was unblemished, what the butcher 
was like, and just how carefully the meat had been salted. At that a man 
dressed in rags spoke up. He had been sitting behind the stove and still 
had his staff in his hand. “O you hasidim,” he said, “you make a big to-do 
about what you put into your mouths being clean, but you don’t worry half 
as much about the purity of what comes out of your mouths!” 

Rabbi Bunam was about to reply, but the wayfarer had already disap- 
peared — for this is Elijah’s habit. Then the rabbi understood why his 
teacher had sent him on this journey.' 

His studies of Hasidism illustrate the interaction of social con- 
cern and scholarly endeavor which permeate all facets of Buber’s work. 
Paul Tillich has described Buber’s friendly relation to the Christian 
Socialist movement that flourished in Germany after the first World 
War. And Buber’s vital interest in social philosophy led to his appoint- 
ment as Professor of Social Philosophy at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, a post he occupied from the time he arrived in Israel in 
1938 as a refugee from Nazi persecution until his retirement in 1952. 

His close study of the mystical tradition was reflected in all of Buber’s 
early writings. As his thought matured be became less captivated by 
mysticism and intensified his study of the Old Testament. During the 
years following the first World War there was a revival of interest in 
Jewish learning among the adult Jewish population of Centra! Europe. 
Buber and another Jewish scholar collaborated on a translation of the 
Old Testament into a German that would closely resemble the original 
Hebrew in flavor and structure. This translation was a great aid to 
this program of Jewish adult education, and Buber’s many works of 
biblical exegesis supplemented it. 


The Great Dialogue: I and Thou 


As the focus of his studies shifted from the mysticism to the Old 
Testament, his own philosophy shifted from the mystical preoccupation 
with the union of man and God to an emphasis upon man as a creature of 
God related to Him in the great dialogue between heaven and earth. 


'. Martin Buber, Tales of Hasidim, The Later Masters, p. 229. 
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With the publication of J and Thou in 1923 his thought attained defini- 
tive form. The main thesis of J and Thou is that man can take two 
attitudes toward the beings that confroni him in the world. He can 
step back from them and let his attitude stiffen into one of detachment 
in which he categorizes them, codifies them, sets them in time and 
space, and investigates their causal relations. Ultimately his end is to use 
them. This is the I-It relation. Without it, Buber says, man cannot 
live, since it is through it that the world becomes reliable and com- 
municable in an objective sense. 

On the other hand, man can step into relation with the being that 
stands over against him fully affirming it in the uniqueness of its own 
existence. In such a relation the other is taken as a whole and becomes 
fully present to the self in a relation that is so overpowering as to be 
exclusive. While the paradigm for this relation, the 1-Thou relation, 
is love between man and wife, it is important to see that in Buber’s 
view the relation is not confined to persons. Man can know this re- 
lation with all beings, and a felicitous example is the relation between 
men and works of art. When seized by the power of a beautiful object, 
say Michaelangelo’s Moses, I find that all the characteristics of the 
I-Thou relation are present: it is immediate, personal, exclusive and 
unique. Of particular interest is the mixture of grace and freedom that 
suffuses the situation. To be moved by the statue I must set myself be- 
fore it, I must step into the relation: yet it may happen that I stand 
before it without being grasped by the sense of its beauty, without 
giving myself to the immediate sense of the power of this great work. 
On such an occasion I stand back in an attitude of detachment—more 
concerned with the quality of my experience of the work than with the 
beauty of the statue itself. 

When a genuine encounter with the statue as a Thou takes place, the 
normal categories of time and place dissolve. I am no longer aware 
of standing before the statue of Moses in the Roman Church of “St. 
Peter in Chains.” I am no longer aware of the day or the hour—the 
effective time is the duration of the full interplay of meaning between 
myself and the statue standing over against me as my Thou. Because 
the element of grace is so essential to the encounter, so that the occur- 
ence of true relation can never be predicted or plotted, the categories 
of casuality which govern the I-It realm are overcome by the spontan- 
eity which is absolutely necessary to the I-Thou encounter. 


Spheres in which “I” confronts “Thou” 

Buber speaks of three spheres in which men confront their Thou: 
man with man, man with nature and man with intelligible forms, that 
is, man with the forms of art and thought. To be sure, one quality of 
the “I-Thou” encounter which pertains between man and man would 
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seem utterly foreign to an “I-Thou” encounter between man and nature 
or man and the intelligible forms—and that is mutuality. We would 
all insist that in an encounter with a tree or work of art, the other is 
not aware of us in the sense that we are aware of it. Buber is sensi- 
tive to this problem. He grants the point that the “I-Thou” relation 
between man and man is the main stream of the I-Thou relation, the 
others are but tributaries. He does not believe that there is a soul in the 
tree or a mind in a statue that responds to him as he responds to it. 
Why then, we may ask, does he insist on including these relations in 
the “I-Thou” realm? Because, he answers, the power of the encounter im- 
presses itself upon him as an “I-Thou” relation: “The tree is no impres- 
sion, no play of my imagination, no value depending on my mood; but 
it is bodied over against me and has to do with me as I with it—only in 
a different way . ... I encounter no soul or dryad of the tree, but the 
tree itself.” 

Another reason that Buber insists upon the all-embracing character 
of the “I-Thou” relation—on the fact that man may enter such a re- 
lation with all beings—is that he does not first accept the Universe 
as an “It” subject to the cold workings of impersonal causality which 
can be uncovered by the exercise of objective reason, and then detach 
a special area, that of the personal, which is free of this domination. 
Rather, he stands with Paul Tillich in the tradition of German mysti- 
cism and idealism which stresses the profund continuity between man 
and nature. For it is the totality of existence that ultimately stands to 
man in a relation of Thou or It depending upon the attitude he takes 
toward it. In periods of religious creativity men encounter God not 
only through their interpersonal contacts, but they come to see that: “In 
every sphere in its own way, through each process of becoming that is 
present to us, we look out toward the fringe of the eternal Thou; in each 
we are aware of a breath from the eternal Thou; in each Thou we address 
the eternal Thou.” 

The eternal Thou is like the sun in Plato’s famous metaphor: as the 
sun is at once the source of illumination that is in all things and itself 
the most luminous object, so too the eternal Thou is the power that 
enables man to encounter all beings as his Thou and is itself the “. . . 
Thou that by its nature cannot become /t.”* 

Yet it is the tragic melancholy of man’s fate that every Thou be- 
comes an It. Man is unable to persist in the full spontaneity and im- 
mediateness of genuine relation to the other. Absorption gives way to 
detachment and the vividness of the experience in which the self un- 


2. I and Thou, p. 8. 
3, Ibid, p. 6. 
4, Ibid, p. 75. 
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reservedly discloses itself to the other results in a Reader’s Digest ar- 
ticle entitled “The Most Unforgettable Experience I Ever Had.” 


Buber’s Prophetic Function 


By means of the language of / and Thou Buber powerfully expresses 
the prophetic criticism of organized religion. God never assumes the 
posture of an It to man. Yet man in ritual and creed continually 
makes God into an It, into a force that he can summon at will. Man re- 
fuses the insecurity of the life of graceful spontaneity and evolves 
religious institutions which regard their own forms of expression as 
ultimate. Institutions and the It world are necessary, but if they usurp 
the centrality of the Thou encounter which gave birth to them and pre- 
vent the renewal of that encounter, they subvert the holy cause that 
brought them into being. So too religion codifies and devitalizes the 
fundamental and powerful encounters between man and the eternal Thou 
which we call revelation. 

Buber’s understanding of revelation avoids the perils of fundamenta- 
list literalism, which considers each word of the Bible to have been 
dictated by God to utterly passive human agents, and of modernism, 
which regards the Bible as being nothing more than the product of a 
seires of “religious geniuses.” For Buber, God stands behind the Bible 
but not in an I-It objectively valid way. For example, in dealing with 
the miracle on the Red Sea, he insists that nothing which occurred 
disturbed the normal operation of cause and effect in nature. The 
waters divided because of a combination of tides and winds. However, 
the miracle involved was the concurrence of this natural phenomenon 
with the fateful hour in the destiny of the Jewish people. Other spec- 
tators might only have seen the natural forces at work, but the Israel- 
ites experienced this event as a miracle and came to see the power be- 
hind the phenomena as the One Who is on all occasions the effecting 
and ultimate One. 


The Subjective Aspect of Revelation 

Those familiar with the writings of Soren Kierkegaard, will not be 
surprised to learn that Buber was acquainted with the writings of this 
Christian existentialist when he developed this approach to revelation. 
However. Buber is not simply borrowing the perspectives of a Christian 
thinker and reading ihem into Judaism. He finds this view of revelation 
in Jewish sources such as this tale concerning the Baal Shem, the found- 
er of Hasidism. 

A naturalist came from a great distance to see the Baal Shem and said: 

“My investigations show that in the course of nature the Red Sea had to 

divide at the very hour the children of Israel passed through it. Now what 


becomes of your famous miracle!” The Baal Shem answered: “Don’t you 
know that God created nature? And he created it so that at the very hour 
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the children of Israel passed through the Red Sea, it had to divide. That 
is the great and famous miracle!”* 

While all the I-Thou encounters which men experience ultimately 
point to the eternal Thou, the great moments in the history of Israel, like 
this crossing of the Red Sea, have a special status. For the unrepeat- 
able character of historical events endows the biblical record of reve- 
lation with its unique character. Yet the Bible as the record of reve- 
lation is lifeless and all but meaningless unless its living message is 
appropriated in faith by the individual believer. Again we find that 
Buber is much indebted to Kierkegaard in his insistence that personal, 
passionate appropriation of the truths of revelation is an essential 
part of the process. And again we find that the emphasis is one which 
is indigenous to Judaism. In fact, Buber refers to the instruction of 
the Rabbis of the Talmud who urge the Jewish people in every genera- 
tion to celebrate the Passover holiday, the holiday which commemorates 
the Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, as though they themselves were 
in process of being redeemed from slavery to the Pharaohs. 

The revealed teachings that Jews are urged to appropriate are not a 

rational body of truths which can be developed in logical fashion. 
Buber claims that the Bible is true to life in overriding logic. “Accord- 
ing to the logical conception of truth only one of two contraries can be 
true, but in the reality of life as one lives it they are inseparable.” 
Thus we find that the powerful biblical utterance “For thus says the 
high and lofty One who inhabits eternity, whose name is Holy: ‘I 
dwell in the high and holy place, and also with him who is of a contrite 
and humble spirit?” (Is 57:15) finds an echo in Buber: “Of course 
God is the ‘wholly other’; but He is also the wholly same, the wholly 
present. Of course He is the Mysterium Tremendum that appears and 
overthrows; but He is also the mystery of the self-evident, nearer to me 
than my /.’”’ This paradoxical mode of expression also reveals Buber’s 
affinity with the thought of many contemporary Protestant theologians, 
as well as with that of Kierkegaard. Yet again we must remember that 
Buber derives these attitudes from his reading of Jewish sources. 

People may become impatient with these paradoxes and wonder why 
it is necessary for man to hold both to God’s wholly otherness and to 
His nearness to the self—“nearer to me than my /.” For Buber they 
must be held because these paradoxes reflect the spiritual situation of 
man. If God were altogether beyond man’s ken so that nothing what- 
soever was known of Him, He could not be worshipped. If He were 
totally immersed in the world, He would not be worthy of worship. It 
is with this insight in mind that Buber criticizes the philosopher Alfred 
5, Martin Buber Tales of the Hasidim, The Early Masters. p. 71. 


¢, Israel and the World. p. 17. 
7, | and Thou, p. 79. 
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North Whitehead, who could not see how the Old Testament’s statement 
that the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom could be reconciled 
with the New Testament view that God is love. “He who begins with 
the love of God,” replies Buber, “without having previously experi- 
enced the fear of God, loves an idol which he himself has made, a god 
whom it is easy enough to love.” 

Kierkegaard’s insistence that religious truth, the truth that saves, is 
not a matter of objectively demonstrable propositions has exerted a 
tremendous influence on contemporary religious thought, and Buber 
is no exception. Religious statements, he insists, are not logical propo- 
sitions or simple statements of fact, and religious truth is not to be 
equated with scientific knowledge. The man of faith must appropriate 
the saving truth of the great moments in Israel’s history, yet, when he 
does so he must realize that there is no objective certainty connected 
with his religious convictions. The only certainty he can have is the 
knowledge of what these convictions have meant to him and to the 
people of Israel. Yet if man would know the meaning of life he must 
take the risk of faith. “And if one . . . asks if one may be certain of 
finding what is right . . . once again the answer is no; there is no 
certainty .... The disk does not ensure the truth for us; but it, and it 
alone, leads us to where the breath of truth is to be felt.’” 


Buber and Christianity 


Because of his tremendous impact upon contemporary Protestant 
thought some people may regard Buber as a crypto-Christian. Professor 
Bennett is far more accurate in writing that “The Biblical faith in God is, 
from the Christian standpoint, fulfilled and most adequately expressed in 
Christ as the revealer and the mediator of God, but it is important to see 
in Buber how much of the Christian content of that faith is possible 
without an acceptance of the Christian mediation.”"° 

Buber’s thought is strongly Jewish. This is especially evident in his 
rejection of the Pauline tradition with its emphasis upon original sin. 
In his view, Adam’s fall was in no sense decisive since each man stands 
in the situation of Adam. Each man may choose evil which, in Buber’s 
view, is the failure to unify the self in a God-centered direction. Yet 
each man may also choose to be a partner of God in the work of re- 
demption. Therefore, Buber sees the Christian claim of a final re- 
demption in Jesus Christ as an unbridgeable gulf between Christian 
and Jew. “Pre-messianically our destinies are divided. Now to the Chris- 
tian the Jew is the obdurate man, who declines to see what has happened; 
and to the Jew the Christian is the uncomprehensibly daring man, who 
8. Eclipse of God, p. 51. 

%,. Between Man and Man, p. 71. 
'°. Christianity and Crisis, vol. XV, No. 24, p. 186. 
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affirms in an unredeemed world that its redemption has been accomp- 
lished. This is a gulf which no human power can bridge.”"' 

Yet this is not his final word. Indeed he closed this same address— 
presented to a group of Christians who were conducting a mission to 
the Jews—with a passionate affirmation of the fundamental unity of 
men of true faith. “It behooves both you and us to hold inviolably fast to 
our own true faith, that is, to our own deepest relationship to truth. It be- 
hooves both of us to show a religious respect for the true faith of the other. 
This is not what is called ‘tolerance’, our task is not to tolerate each other’s 
waywardness but to acknowledge the real relationship in which we both 
stand to truth. Whenever we both, Christian and Jew, care more for God 
himself than for our images of God, we are united in the feeling that our 
Father’s house is differently constructed than our human models take 
it to be.” 


"\, Israel and the World, p. 40. 


Suggested Readings in Martin Buber 


[Ed. Note: The author has compiled this annotated bibliography at the request 
of the Editor, for those who wish to read further in works by and about Martin 
Buber.} 


His dialogic philosophy is presented in the following major works: 

I and Thou, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Between Man and Man, (paperback), The Beacon Press. 

His biblical exegesis is contained in: 

Moses, Oxford, East and West Library, 1946. 

The Prophetic Faith, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1946. 

Two Types of Faith, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1951. This is a study 
of the relation between the teachings of Jesus and the religion of Paul, 
and presents Buber’s most extended treatment of Christianity. 

His collection of Hasidic materials appears in: 

Tales of the Hasidim, The Early Masters, and Tales of the Hasidim, The 
Later Masters, now distributed by the Noonday Press in New York 
City. These Tales constitute a rich vein of homiletical insight. 

Ten Rungs, Hasidic Sayings, also distributed by the Noonday Press, con- 
stitutes a far less adequate collection of Hasidic materials. 

Hasidism, New York, Philosophical Library, 1948, is a collection of essays 
interpreting the Hasidic movement. 

A collection of his essays on Judaism is: 

Israel and the World: Essays in a Time of Crisis, New York, Shocken 
Books, 1948. 

His outstanding work in the field of social philosophy is: 

Paths in Utopia, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1949 

The best interpretation of Buber’s work is: 

Maurice Friedman, Martin Buber, The Life of Dialogue, Chicago, Univers- 
ity of Chicago Press, 1955. 

Will Herberg has published an anthology of Buber’s work in an inexpensive 
paperback, and has provided a most illuminating introduction: 


The Writings of Martin Buber, New York, Meridian Books, 1956. 
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The Faculty Re-Examines 
lis Work 


John C. Bennett 
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fe Union aL is now doing the most intensive job of rethink- 
ing its methods of work, of re-examining the life and objectives of the 
seminary that it has done at any time in my memory. Often the faculty 
has been concerned with changes in the curriculum, but today we are 
studying our situation in a broader way and, I hope, on a deeper level 
than when we have been engaged chiefly in the reform of the curricu- 
lum. At least three things have happened which have prepared us for 
this process of re-examination. 


Three Preparatory Factors 


The first is the very great enlargement and diversification of the 
faculty. It is not merely an increase in the size of the faculty to meet 
the needs of a larger student body, but also the development of a 
faculty with a much wider age range, with many members of junior 
rank and quite new areas of study represented. Until recently, the fac- 
ulty consisted chiefly of professors (all men) who could sit around one 
table in the old Directors’ Room; but today when we have a faculty 
meeting there are over fifty persons who are entitled to attend. We have 
ten instructors, most of them on full time. We have three assistant 
professors and nine full-time associate professors. There are five women 
who have done much to change the atmosphere in our faculty circle, 
four Deans, and, at the moment, five visiting professors although our 
usual quota is two at any one time. And apart from the visiting profes- 
sors, there are twenty-two senior professors. I am counting some in- 
dividual twice in different categories, but this suggestion of variety 
will help many readers to imagine how different the faculty is now 
from what it was in their time. 

A second factor is the variety of programs which are part of our 
seminary life. The two hundred and forty-five B. D. students remain 
by far the largest group of students, but they participate in such new 
programs as those involving Religion and Psychiatry and Religious 
Drama. Alumni who want to see the B. D. course remain the dominant 
one at Union can rest assured that this will continue to be the case. 
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But there are one hundred and twenty-five students enrolled for ad- 
vanced degrees, eighty-nine for degrees in Sacred Music, and forty- 
one for our new degree of Master of Religious Education. The variety 
in terms of candidates for degrees does not fully suggest the variety 
of our student body. The division between men and women and be- 
tween American students and students from abroad must also be 
considered. There are twenty-five students, mostly from Asia and Africa, 
in the Program of Advanced Religious Studies (PARS), which is 
housed in our new building at 49 Claremont and which has in part its 
own course of study. 

One final factor which has helped to stimulate this re-examination of 
our life and work is that we have been exposed to the results of two 
studies of theological education, one very broad study by Professors 
Richard Niebuhr, Daniel Williams and James Gustafson under the aus- 
pices of the American Association of Theological Schools, and the more 
specialized study by Professor Samuel Blizzard while he was a Visiting 
Professor on our faculty. We spent three profitable evenings last year 
discussing with Professor Blizzard some of the findings to which his 
study has led him. 


The “Retreat-Conference” 


We began this process of re-examination in a very modest way through 
the appointment in the fall of 1955 of a regular committee of the Faculty 
on “Educational Policy”. That committee has had a number of meetings 
and has made a few somewhat minor recommendations for immediate 
changes, but it has explored many more radical proposals and it regards 
its work as only just begun. Out of the discussions of this committee 
came the plan to hold the “Retreat-Conference” of the whole faculty at 
Seabury House on November 9-10 of last year. This article is intended 
to deal chiefly with this Retreat-Conference and some of its immediate 
results. 

We have discovered one very important truth about group behavior: 
regular meetings of committees and even of the whole faculty which 
have prescribed responsibilities affecting administration and which are 
tied to minutes and to a conventional agenda do not usually raise as 
radical and far-reaching questions as ad hoc meetings which are expected 
to be a bit irresponsible so far as immediate results are concerned. I 
believe that this faculty Retreat-Conference will prove to be a very 
important turning point in our life as an institution and as a community. 

Almost the whole faculty attended, forty-four in all. We met from 
lunch at 1:00 Friday until 5:00 Saturday afternoon and almost everyone 
was present for the whole period. We were in an ideal place for such a 
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meeting, a beautiful estate near Greenwich which the Episcopal Church 
has made its national center for many of its activities. We allowed our- 
selves enough free time for informal conversation. This was the first 
occasion on which this large and varied faculty has really felt that it 
was one working group. We have a fine sense of Christian community 
in general at Union but no previous occasions have given this faculty as 
good a chance to discover itself as a community. Even some of our 
professors who questioned in advance the value of this meeting became 
convinced that it had achieved something very important for our life 
and work together. We were much helped by our common worship. 

There were three sessions on Friday afternoon and evening devoted 
to the subjects of the three chapters of Richard Niebuhr’s book, The 
Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry.’ This book is the first published 
result of the study of theological education to which I have referred. 
The three chapters deal with “The Church and Its Purpose,” “The 
Emerging New Conception of the Ministry,” and “The Idea of a Theo- 
logical School.” I shall always remember the second session as a superb 
example of unplanned group dynamics! If we had planned it so, it would 
probably have failed with the Union Faculty, but after the session was 
over, the whole company divided spontaneously into about five groups 
which continued the discussion with much excitement. Most of the dis- 
cussion was on the problem of authority and two issues were fused: the 
nature of the authority that our own thinking and teaching are under 
and the type of authority which the minister can expect to have with his 
congregation. On Saturday we had two sessions on the following sub- 
jects: 1) “The vocation of Union Seminary in relation to the pressures 
on it and to our various categories of students”; and 2) “the outlook of 
our students.” 


Issues Considered by the Faculty 


Any attempt to summarize the results of our discussion would make 
the whole effort seem much less important than it is. We are at the be- 
ginning of a process. The most fundamental question which we faced 
was the nature of our vocation as a seminary. What should be the criteria 
for any additions to our program? There was no tendency among us 
to reduce any one of the categories of students which we now have, but 
we asked searching questions about how effective our contribution to 
the local parish is, and for what kinds of parish we should train men. 
We took account of the great increase in the demand for teachers of 


'. This book was reviewed in the November, 1956 issue of the QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, p. 67, by James C. Livingston, former chairman of the Under- 
graduate Curriculum Committee. 
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religion in the colleges and universities and for teachers in seminaries, 
some of them new seminaries. One of the most substantial aspects of 
the revival of interest in religion is in this area of higher education. We 
came away with the idea that we need to organize our resources more 
effectively for graduate work without necessarily increasing the pro- 
portion of graduate students. 

We discussed at some length also the following issues and I am sure 
that we shall continue to discuss them: How far is the Union Seminary 
community an ecumenical community and what is our responsibility to 
those segments of the Church which are not usually represented among 
us? What are we to think of the new role of the minister as “pastoral 
director,” to use Richard Niebuhr’s term? What can he expect to be the 
basis of his authority? How can he be best prepared for continuing in- 
tellectual growth as well as for the administrative and organizing ac- 
tivities to which he must give so much of his time? We raised the ques- 
tion very seriously as to how far it is possible for the churches with 
help from the seminaries to include in their image of the good minister 
his keeping intellectually alive. In this connection, what should the semi- 
nary do outside its regular curriculum to help its graduates? 

We gave much attention to the usual criticisms of the curriculum and 
especialiy to its fragmentation, to the large number of courses which 
studenis take at one time, to the relationship between the practical de- 
partments and the other departments (it is hard to name them as a 
whole without seeming to deny something to the practical depart- 
ments! ). 

We took more seriously than ever before the responsibility 
of regularizing the practice of having students take a year out for some 
kind of internship experience between the second and the third years. 


Future Discussion 


As soon as we returned from this Retreat-Conference the faculty di- 
vided into four ad hoc groups which will have several meetings in order 
to bring more specific recommendations to the faculty. These groups 
are entirely different from the regular committees of the faculty, and 
they deal with some subjects which cut across the areas of our com- 
mittees. They are discussing the following subjects: the junior year, 
foreign students, the graduate program, the problem of fragmentation 
and integration. 

Whatever these groups report and whatever may be adopted by the 
faculty, I believe that something has happened to the faculty itself that 
may be more important in the end than institutional changes. More than 
at any time since we have become so large a group we are a united 
faculty; we are more aware of the importance of taking seriously the 
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work of departments other than our own. Ultimately the student must 
do his own integrating of what he learns. He may be greatly helped 
by various external changes in the curriculum, but he is likely to be 
helped even more by professors who, without trying to “integrate,” 
have become aware of the relevance of their teaching to other fields 
and to some of the problems which the student will encourter in his 
ministry. When I say these things I always want to make one reserva- 
tion: Union would be less than it has been if this interest in integration 
should become pressure to conform, if it should cause the members of our 
faculty to lose the freedom to be themselves as teachers and the seminary 
to lose the variety of contributions which its professors now make. This 
is not an immediate danger! 
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Psychiatry and the 
Christian Ministry 


Earl A. Loomis, Jr. 


There was a time when this title, Psychiatry and the Christian 
Ministry, would be met with suspicion and surprise, perhaps with the 
rejoinder, “Don’t you mean Psychiatry vs. The Christian Ministry? !” 
The very presence of this discussion is sufficient evidence of the change 
that has been going on for the past twenty years in the thinking of both 
psychiatrists and clergymen. That we are now kissing cousins is hardly 
debatable. What some of the implications of our growing intimacy and 
lack of defensiveness are is open to profound questioning and probing 
investigation. 

Whenever two movements, two ideas, or two beings really confront 
one another in some meaningful dimension, something happens to them 
both. In his book on Dostoievski, Thurneysen tells of the man who looks 
out into the peaceful scene of his farmyard. He sees the patient kine, the 
faithful horse, the earthy swine, the responsive hound, the proud tomcat, 
the sprightly lizard, and the pedestrian barnfowl each going quietly 
about his Sunday afternoon leisure, the hen perhaps persuing not too 
enthusiastically an elusive earthworm. The man watches, equally under 
the spell of ennui. His mind drifts off and in a flash the scene is trans- 
formed . . . The animals are replaced by ferocious denizens of the 
jungle. The wolf, the tiger, the python, and the vulture are on the verge 
of devouring one another and him. He shrinks back in fear, reality 
returns, and he discovers it was just a fantasy or was it? He never quite 
is sure whether his glimpse of wildness and ferocity was really a 
potential within the kindly domesticated beasts or whether it was a 
projection onto them, convenient targets as they were, of the inner 
ferocity of his deepest and unknown self, his primordial id, his un- 
conscious jungleland. Before speculating about this point Thurneysen 
goes on to say that such a vision is what one experiences when he reads 
the pages of a novel by Dostoievski. He adds something to the effect 
that “He who has seen himself through the mirror of Dostoievski’s 
works will never look the same to himself again!” 
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The Contemporary Encounter and Collision 


There is a sense in which neither psychiatry nor religion can or will 
escape their current meeting unscathed, unchanged, or at least unex- 
amined. We are well past the days in which the psychiatrist as expert 
with a new kit of tools can examine religion or religious persons under 
his analytic microscope as if it or they were bugs, objects, things, in 
which the scrutinizer had a casual interest, scientifically concerned, but 
in no way touched or changed since no meeting was occuring. Likewise 
the churches and their spokesmen are scarcely more able today to study 
the theories and practices of psychiatric schools and therapists, sorting 
them into convenient categories created by theology, metaphysics or 
morality, but remaining untouched themselves. 


These measurements from a distance, this surveying operation with- 
out involvement, and all coldly objective approaches have outlived their 
usefulness for the area of human relations, and are of historical interest 
as phenomena rather than as forces with which we have to cope today. 
We no longer have to defend religion against scientific psychology in the 
simple old way nor do we have to prove that psychiatry does not affront 
religion and is really a fairly safe house pet to have around. One rea- 
son we don’t have to disprove these things is that we are not so sure 
we want to. Perhaps both tame psychiatry and tame religion are the 
last things we really need today. Perhaps we are scared enough by other 
realities to face the frightening in the interfaces between our relations, 
which, as Buber terms them, occur “between man and man”, on the one 
hand, and “between man and God”, on the other. These two aspects are 
no longer agreeably at an amiable distance; they are approaching col- 
lision and we, decision. 


So, it is with a certain sense of nostalgia that we must turn from 
the more consoling reassurances that our fields can dwell in peace, live 
and let live, that all we need to know is where to draw the line between 
them, that all psychiatrists have to know is where their domain ends 
and the minister’s begins, that all the pastor needs to know is how and 
where to refer someone whom the psychiatrist is better equipped to 
handle. Truth there is in some of these principles, but they evade and 
hence deny the most basic and more relevent truth: namely, that psychia- 
try and religion are in encounter and both will show the marks of the 
engagement. 


Why this confrontation of one field by the other should occur should 
be obvious. They both claim responsibility for comprehensive formula- 
tions about man, his nature, his behavior, his relationships, and his 
values. Psychiatry for long tried to evade the issue of values, but it has 
become clear to most members of my profession that values are here 
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to stay and that while we may try to ignore them in the content of our 
work, we influence them and have an influence upon them whether we 
like it or not. So it is high time we take responsibility for the study of 
the impact of the values of the therapist, expressed or unexpressed, upon 
the patient, and naturally enough, of the patient on the therapist. 

The other side of this coin is that willynilly, like it or not, accept it 
or protest, ministers are accepting or being forced into roles involving 
the possibility of healing or hurting relationships, psychiatrically speak- 
ing. Whether they want or try to be psychiatrists or not—and we hope 
they do not—they are involved in situations with psychotraumatic and 
psychotherapeutic potential every day of their ministry. To both the 
psychiatrist and the minister, then, it is important to heed the injunction 
ascribed to Jesus in the Codex Bizae gloss on Luke 6:4: “Blessed art 
thou, if thou knowest what thou art doing!” 

It is, however, with no motive to make psychiatrists or psychothera- 
pists out of ministers that I am making this plea. I am rather uttering 
words of caution with regard to the potency of the instruments, even 
weapons, which we handle. Both psychiatrists and minister may well 
look to God to hallow the treasure despite the earthen vessels and muddy 
channels which contain and transmit them. The presence of this faith 
should hardly excuse either profession from searching the possibilities 
for more insightful application of their knowledge, more fruitful sowing 
of their seed, more sensitive perception of the human situation. 


Opposition to the Encounter 


An intelligent question at this point would be: “But why, after ali 
these years of knowing how to handle the Word, the sacraments and the 
flock, should the church require new or changed approaches to man’s 
condition, which basically hasn’t changed?” And what but confusion 
and heresy and anxiety has psychiatry to add, anyhow? We have enough 
trouble within, without inviting intruders who may undermine our 
foundations, deflect our aim, or make us, like the centipede, so self- 
conscious that in our wondering how to do what used to “come natur- 
ally” we find ourselves paralyzed in perseverative rumination. 


Some psychiatrist’s objection to the recent moves toward closer re- 
lations would sound surprisingly similar: “But the church has always 
stood for the past, for obscurantism, and for hypocritical morality. It 
confuses acts and motives, underwrites the most neurotic moralisms, and 
provides escapes from any realistic and responsible ethics. It attempts 
everywhere to do what secular agencies and institutions can do better— 
and more cleanly. Why get ‘messed up’ with such a ‘messed up’ 
outfit?” 
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These extremes may not be typical of the most sophisticated ministers 
and psychiatrists, but we still have to deal with the fear at the interfaces, 
and before we can plan to do this we must understand a little more of 
the variety of modes of relation, quasi-relation and non-relation that 
offer themselves to the confused chooser of a point of view. Each has its 
advocates, each its justifications, each its pitfalls. And each of us chooses 
one or more of these ways of handling the situation, to the extent that 
we meet it and accept responsibility for response to it. 


Seven Possible Modes of Relationship 


There is something historical about the order in which I will present 
the seven modes of interaction which seem to cover most of the pos- 
sibilities of relationship between psychiatry and religion. Yet to some 
extent they are and have been all present in some circles all along. 


I. The Battle to the Death 


A few diehards still write of the other’s field as if it constituted the 
world’s greatest menace, whose elimination would bring in the 
millenium. Fifty years ago this was the prevailing opinion; today it is 
just about gone. At least it is so unpopular that its remaining advocates 
have adopted protective coloration. These are the fanatics for whom 
both professions feel obliged to apologize. An example would be the 
rare but real psychoanalyst who really believed that as long as his pa- 
tient practiced or believed his religion he was certainly ill, that the price 
of health was atheism. His counterpart in the ministry is the clergyman 
who forbids his parishioners to receive psychiatric help on pain of near 
excommunication. 

Many persons from both sides who took this position in the past 
were doubtless sincere and well-informed about a segment of psychiatry 
or a segment of religion. They were often right in their judgments con- 
cerning what they really knew, but they made serious sampling errors, 
and in consequence, made hasty generalizations which led them into 
gross misjudgment. More right, however, than somewhat more wooly 
thinkers, they sensed that basic and crucial issues were at stake, and 
like mother bears coming to the defense of their young, they would not 
risk the causes they valued so dearly in the interest of easy compromise. 


Il. Ostracism 


A second approach to the psychiatry-religion boundaries was that 
of building high walls. One didn’t attack the enemy, but the higher the 
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walls and the more the foe was ignored, the greater the likelihood that 
one could overlook his threat and rest peacefully. I have known clergy- 
men who did not even know whether there was a psychiatrist in their 
town, let alone his name or what sort of guy he was. And some psychia- 
trists have baldly pretended that any ignorance they had of religion, 
sometimes even that of the patient in their care, was a virtue. Ordinarily, 
to ostracize means to ignore. The latter is, however, acting as though the 
other does not exist, denying his being, or, in effect, as far ac oneself 
is concerned, eliminating the irritant from the universe one recognizes 
as real and meaningful. Thus, a lot of post-psychiatric religious writing 
tries to ignore the impact of psychodynamics. This barely comes off, 
however, since, whether we like it or not the public often is better 
informed in this area than professionals. Contrariwise, a few psychiatric 
writers are still dealing with religion as it was a hundred or fifty years 
ago and seem unaware of the growing sensitivity of theologians and 
pastors to the emotional needs of the parish and the importance of the 
minister’s own emotional life. 

Justified or unjustified, ostracism remains an approach from both 
sides, or rather, a non-approach. But this is still an. approach. It is 
reminiscent of the boys who walked down the street until they saw 
another gang of boys approaching. The leader said, “Let’s ostracize 
them!” And the boys did—by throwing rocks at the other crew! 

So, whether we praise with faint damns or damn with faint praise, 
we may well ask ourselves, Is this our mode of relating? 


Ill. Peaceful Co-existence 


Ever since the cold war began it has been the hope of a good many 
persons that “peaceful co-existence” with totalitarianism could be 
effected. A fair-sized segment of the ministry and psychiatry take an 
attitude of this type: live and let live! They have nothing particularly 
bad to say about one another. The psychiatrist may even go to church 
and the clergyman to a psychiatrist. But each sees the other’s as a field 
apart, mostly unrelated, and himself uninvolved with the other’s meth- 
ods and goals. Out of such a situation comes most of the consoling 
platitudes about how much good the other profession does, but always 
with the cautious caveat: “And keep your hands off it!” While the cau- 
tions in many instances are certainly justified, the underlying implica- 
tion that there is no basis for meaningful relationship and interaction is, 
in my opinion, false. This is another way of kidding oneself, letting the 
camel’s head in under the door, and designing a new sheepskin coat 
for the wolf. Psychiatry does and should threaten the church and vice 
versa, and collision is inevitable. What will come out of the collision 
is the issue. 
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IV. Gobbling Up, Subsumption, or Masquerading 


A popular way of handling differences today is just to take them into 
your system and make them a part of your larger whole. It is sort of 
like the young lady from Niger. Mastery by assimilation is just fine for 
the assimilator, but what about the assimilatee? When psychiatrists feel 
that religion is just fine, but is really a branch of psychiatry, or when 
ministers feel, mutatus mutandis, that the obverse is true, a serious 
problem of identity arises. It is at this point that the objections voiced 
by Finley Gayle in his American Psychiatric Association Presidential 
Address may be cogent and germane. He suggests that all too often 
psychiatrists are forgiving sins and ministers masquerading as psycho- 
therapists. Much could be said in this regard about the temptations 
to both the “white coat complex” (by ministers) and the “confessional 
complex” (of the psychiatrists) . 

Such subsumption or presumption deserves the critique of the Chassi- 
dic rabbi who was called to settle a boundry dispute between landowners. 
Each claimed the disputed portion which lay between their unquestioned 
holdings. After listening long to both sides of the case the rabbi stooped 
down and for a time attentively placed his ear to the ground. On finally 
getting to his feet he reported: “Friends, your dispute left me in con- 
fusion, so I went to the source, the ground itself. And the ground 
answered my puzzlement, for it said to me: ‘Tell them that I do not 
belong to them, but they to me, and that sooner or later I will claim 
them both. Therefore, in the meantime let them live in peace and both 
enjoy me.’ ” If we really heard the rabbi, our questions of professional 
priority would be stilled. 


V. The Using of the Other for One’s Own Ends 


Related to, but different from, the “gobbling up” phenomenon is that 
of putting the other discipline to use in the service of the one. Examples 
can be heard in such remarks as: “The patients were hard to handle until 
we got a chaplain; and now that he brings them religion the wards are 
quieter.” The counterpart is of course the engaging of a psychiatrist and 
the concurrent tying of his hands. So often I cannot number them I have 
had calls from persons requesting a “Christian Psychiatrist.” By this 
they meant no anti-semitism. What they wanted was a psychiatrist who 
would promise in advance that their treatment would not ‘undermine the 
patient’s faith. No honest psychiatrist can make this promise even if he 
were to take active steps to promote religion in the life of his patient. 
For the road to self discovery is devious and may lead through the un- 
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masking of, and disenchantment with, what one thought was genuine— 
it might turn out that the person learned through his therapy how Little 
faith he had. (Fortunately the opposite is often also true.) The same 
strangle hold on a minister is fatal. He cannot operate under coercion 
to obscure or conceal his ministry as he sees it. He can never promise 
that he will not or will “proselitize”. And yet both types of demands 
are not uncommonly contained in tacit if not explicit limitations for in- 
stitutional clergy. 


There is something basically immoral about such positions: persons 
are not to be used, certainly not without regard for their own needs 


and potential. “Tame” ministers and “tame” psychiatrists are not what 
this world needs. 


VI. Peripheral Contact 


A sixth possible type of relationship of psychiatry and religion is that 
of peripheral contact and overlapping areas. This is the quiet, friendly, 
chummy sort of situation that arises between two men of the two pro- 
fessions who have learned to work together, knowing their own limita- 
tions and those of the other and respecting each other. This relation 
is benign, and productive, and one for which we are grateful. I have 
enjoyed it in mental hospitals with a number of chaplains. Each learns 
how the other operates and how to help or at least not hinder the work 
of the opposite number. Yet neither is deeply challenged or changed 


by the encounter since both are probably benign and gentle to start 


with, basically “nice guys”. Without casting aspersions at graciousness 
and pleasantness, I propose that there is a sense in which if no anger or 
difference, if no contradiction or affront, occurs between the two men 
or the two disciplines, then perhaps nothing really happens, really 
changes. Perhaps not much deep searching goes on for “all’s well any- 
how”. Nevertheless, we should not under-estimate the relative value of 
such relations as refreshing contrasts with the all-too-frequent tense 
contests and unresolved tensior:s. 


VII. Responsive Interaction 


I am not sure how to describe what I mean by this last category. What 
I am reaching for is an expression of what happens when two powerful 
forces or ideas or beings interact mutually, how they are both changed 
by having come together, and how hopefully both are better for the 
experience. Models in the fields of mechanics and physics come readily 
to mind. One can construct a picture of caroming billiard balls and 
richocheting bullets that indicates some aspects. But the encounters with 
which I am concerned are with people—dedicated, committed persons, 
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men and women who meet one another around the deepest and highest 
and most urgent issues of life and find that they have different ways of 
formulating them. This throws them both back on their haunches and 
leaves them another opportunity to approach the situation from another 
angle. But the point is, even as they are working on the problem, they 
are already different as a result of the first attempt. They can never 
be the same again. 

One of these areas of interaction is that of communication. Both 
psychiatry and religion are learning more and more that communication 
may be both something more than, and also sometimes something dif- 
ferent from, the formal verbal exchange. The area of non-verbal com- 
munication approaches the interfaces of the two fields. 


For full communication to occur something more than words is called 
for. The deepest and most meaningful and most indispensable contents 
of communication are preverbally acquired, at least initially. Their re- 
call and resurrection probably only fully acquire personal emotional 
and “existential” power and meaning in contexts which reconstruct in 
considerable measure the relational and interpersonal qualities in which 
the laying down occurred. 


All too often the words become separated from the feelings to which 
they ought to refer. In fact we rarely express or verbalize concern about 
the most basic infantile contents until long after we have forgotten their 
reality in relation. How many recall the taste of mother’s milk, the feel 
of a wet diaper, or the intrauterine enveloping by fluid? Perhaps in a 
dream or fantasy bits are recovered here and there, but by and large 
these are lost. Yet at 25 or 50 we begin to conceptualize around topics 
like basic trust, the I-not-I problem, etc., long after they have been solved 
(for good or ill) existentially. Indeed, it may well be in parenthood that 
one first re-discovers that he or she knows how a baby feels, but cannot 
tell how he knows—probably through being a baby oneself and having 
the feelings recalled by the new member of the family and his capacity 
to communicate all-too-non-verbally, although sometimes not too non- 
vocally. 

From time to time in therapy, in relationships, in community, in 
crises we come to feel that communication has occurred without or de- 
spite words. In religious experience this has been reported countless 
times. To what extent is this a spontaneous, uncontrolled and uncontroll- 
able phenomenon, how is it inherited, learned, or otherwise received and 
transmitted, and what is its relation to knowledge and to life? 

To the foregoing unanswered questions I would add my hunch and 
hope that there is relationship if not identity between non-verbal com- 
munication, a special aspect of relationship which may turn out to be 
most basic, and common grace, a quality, or power, or message, or “per- 
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son” which theology sees as coming to man from God. Some speculative 
parallels would lie in its silence, its ineffability, its probable presence in 
the earliest daybreak of life, its constituting a free and unearned gift, 
and its healing potential. Furthermore, I should like to hear more about 
its transmissibility through channels, its accessibility to human seeking, 
directing, or otherwise modifying its flow, and also the pathology of its 
misdirection, damming up, and their results in spiritual, religious, and 
common life. Someone has said that if hate is love dammed, the devil is 
God dammed up. Is this relevant? Can “ungrace be transmitted non- 
verbally in the theological sense, as it can be psychologically?” 

Personally I believe that psychiatry and religion will never be the 
same again by virtue of their encounter in and between the lives of men 
and women, priests and parishioners, therapists and patients. They will 
go on colliding, conversing, addressing themselves to the challenges and 
claims of one another and they will continue to change. 

So far as I know there is nothing holy about change as change. There 
is much to be said for stability and constancy. But growth inevitably 
implies change and so does learning. May the encounters ahead be for 
growth and learning and creativity. 
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taries on the secular techniques often applied in a mis- 
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Who Is Worthy? 


Edwin M. Good 


And I saw in the right hand of him who was seated upon the throne a 
scroll, written within and on the back, sealed with seven seals; and I saw 
a strong angel proclaiming with a loud voice, “Who is worthy to open the 
scroll and break its seals?” And no one in heaven or on earth or under the 
earth was able to open the scroll or look into it. And I wept much that 
no one was found worthy to open the scroll or to look into it. Then one 
of the elders said to me, “Weep not; lo, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the 
Root of David, has conquered, so that he can open the scroll and its seven 
seals.” And between the throne and the four living creatures and among 
the elders, I saw a Lamb standing, as though it had been slain, with 
seven horns and seven eyes, which are the seven spirits of God sent out into 
all the earth; and he went and took the scrolls from the right hand of 
him who was seated on the throne. 


(Rev. 5:1-7) 


It’s the hiddenness, that “Cloud of Unknowing,” that worries us. If 
only we knew what was to come, we could cope with it. But day after 
meaningless day strides inexorably toward us, and we aren’t able to 
brush the days aside fast enough to see what’s beyond the whole proces- 
sion. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” to be sure, but what is tu 
be sufficient unto the sum of the evil of all the days? Mankind has always 
been burdened down by this myth (and by myth I don’t mean a fancy 
or untrue story), this myth of inscrutable destiny. What is ahead for 
me? What is ahead for mankind? No one can tell us, and so we weep, 
like the seer of the Apocalypse, because no one can “open the scroil,” 
that book which contains the destiny of mankind. And yet, this amazing 
author goes on, someone can oper it, indeed, he has. “Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain. . . .” Perhaps that rather bizarre picture of a Lamb 
with seven horns and seven eyes bothers you. All right, look past the 
symbol to what is behind it. Destiny, says John the Divine, is in the 
hands of Christ. He is worthy to open the scroll and to break its seals; 
he is able to know and to control the destiny of mankind. This is the 
problem we all face, the myth of inscrutable destiny, and the solution 
for John is the conquering Christ. 
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It’s the angel who puts the question, and this is the issue of human 
life: “Who is worthy to open the scroll and break its seals?” Who is 
worthy indeed? To whom can we entrust our destiny? This is the 
problem of religion. We might substitute for destiny the word “mean- 
ing.” Who is worthy to be the meaning of life? And let us not fool our- 
selves. It is in the outcome of life that life receives its meaning. Certainly, 
we can go along finding little meanings in the stars and the flowers, but 
the real issue is, what does life mean when taken in its entirety? When 
it’s a matter of the end of life, to whom will you entrust meaning then? 
Who then will be worthy to open the scroll of your destiny, to unseal 
the outcome of your life? Who then will be worthy to be the revealer 
of the meaning of creation, to unseal the outcome of God’s work? This 
is the question which the angel asks. 

And the answer is a curious silence. “No one was able to open the 
scroll,” no one in heaven (that’s surprising), or on earth, or under the 
earth. Do we catch an echo of the Decalogue? “. . . any graven image 
of anything that is in heaven above or in the earth beneath or in the 
water under the earth; you shall not bow down to them or serve them.” 
To entrust destiny, to entrust meaning, is to worship, and nothing within 
man’s ken, seemingly, is worthy of being worshipped, nor is it able to 
claim worship. 

And so the seer weeps, and the world weeps with him, because there 
is no one who can open the scroll of destiny to it. This is the world’s 
tragedy. “Cursed be he who trusts in man,” said Jeremiah, and the 
world knows the truth of that. This is mankind’s tragedy. It’s your trag- 
edy and mine. Man is neither trustful nor trustworthy. And John the 
Divine wept for good reason. “No one was found worthy to open the 
scroll or to look into it.” 

But one of the elders speaks now to him: “Weep not; for lo, the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, has conquered, so that he can 
open the scroll and its seven seals.” A victory has been won. The Lion 
of Judah, the avenging Messiah, has won the battle, and now we await 
his triumphant homecoming. Soon the conqueror, bloodied with the 
stains of his fallen opponents, will step into the vast heavenly court, 
proudly take the scroll, and dramatically break the seals. The great as- 
semblage seems poised, listening for the rush of the approaching hosts, 
like the roaring of many waters. 

But the conqueror has already come. There he stands, silent and un- 
noticed among the courtiers and retainers. No Lion of Judah, no bom- 
bastically striding warrior, but a Lamb. He is bloody from the war, not 
with the stain of slain foes but with his own blood. He has lost the battle 
in winning it. He stands there, as if he had been slain. This is the great 
reversal. The conqueror is the most defenceless, the weakest, the sacrifice, 
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dumb like a lamb before its shearers. A strangely mute Savior, this. 
The Lamb never speaks in the book of Revelation. He merely goes, 
quietly but with authority, and takes the scroll from the Almighty. As 
he took the Cross without a word, so he takes the book of the meaning 
of mankind’s life without a word. Why should he speak, when he is him- 
self the only word mankind needs? 

So the myth of inscrutable destiny is solved. “Worthy art thou to take 
the scroll and to open its seals.”” God has been with men, and so God can 
be trusted with our destiny. “The future of creation,” as Ethelbert Stauf- 
fer says, “is put under the sign of the cross.” Not that we know any more 
about what is to come than we knew before. But we know whose we are, 
where our destiny lies. “For thou wast slain and by thy blood didst ran- 
som men for God.” The tragedy of having nowhere to turn is overcome. 
“Behold, the dwelling of God is with men. . . . He will wipe away every 
tear from their eyes.” 

Weep not for lo, the Lion of the tribe of Judah has conquered. .. . 
And I saw. . . a Lamb standing, as though it had been slain. ... And 


he went and took the scroll from the right hand of him who was seated 
on the throne. 
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The Web and The Cross 


Malcolm Boyd 


“ What is the press today? What is a journalist today? How do you 
draw the line between one and another kind of operation in the vast 
field of news, discussion, entertainment, soap-operas and other tripe 
which we lump under the one word communications?” Henry R. Luce 
raised these questions in delivering the Eric W. Allen Memorial Lecture 
at the University of Oregon’s School of Journalism. 

Indeed, the whole world seems caught up in the technological-psycho- 
logical web loosely labeled ‘communications’. If we are to communicate 
effectively, we must see clearly what we want to communicate. Then, we 
must understand to some degree how we are to achieve communication 
within the frenzied, babelian nightmare of that web in which we are, 
along with everyone else, enmeshed. To deny the reality that we are 
enmeshed in such a web is delusion. 


The Web of Communications 


Ironically, we may become so conditioned by other factors operating 
ceaselessly upon us within the web of communications, that the very 
communication we undertake becomes, in effect, either the opposite of 
what we had intended as communication, or else an implicit communi- 
cation negating our offering of explicit communication. 

What if this happens to our communication of the Gospel? What if 
we become so absorbed in emulation of this age’s success standards that 
our preachment of the Gospel of Jesus Christ is out-shouted by our 
quite obvious preoccupation with the standards antithetical to His life 
and mission? Then, it will only be disaster to multiply the number of 
our publications and our TV programs and our films, for our message 
will be inherently demonic. 

Sociologists are engaged in an academic discussion about the necessity 
of reaching opinion leaders if one wants to reach the masses of people. 
Personal influence is seen as a kind of detour of influence from mass 
media; the mass media information is detoured through an opinion 
leader to other persons. This is labeled ‘two-step communication’. 

In an interview in Printers’ Ink, Sociologist Paul Lazarsfeld was 
asked: “What are the most significant identifying factors for opinion 
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leaders? Is it sex? Age? Family size? Location in the United States? 
Rural? Suburban? Exurban? Are there any particular identifying fac- 
tors by which you can separate opinion leaders from opinion followers?” 
Dr. Lazarsfeld replied: 


You are either an opinion leader for marketing or you are an opinion 
leader for movies. The general opinion leader is a very rare thing. For 
instance, if you want to know what’s going on in foreign policy you obviously 
would ask a person who studied the field in college. But if you want to 
know what kind of soup to buy, you seek out the woman who has a lot 
of children. 

The one thing we can say definitely is that by and large opinion leaders 
come from the same economic strata as the people who seek the advice. 

We used to believe that influence starts at the top of the economic 
ladder and goes down to the bottom. We feel now that something very 
different happens . . . that person-to-person communication occurs between 
people on the same economic levels. We like to call this ‘horizontal opinion’ 
leadership. The working class has its own opinion leaders; salesgirls have 
their own opinion leaders. Ideas travel along rather narrow strata, and not 
so much from one stratum into the next. 


However, one stratum is influenced by another stratum. The persons, 
therefore, within one stratum are influenced by the persons within an- 
other stratum. A mass media influence felt by one stratum will, in time, 
be felt by another stratum. This is what is meant by a total cultural con- 
text of influence. We have labeled this as a web of communications. 


The Word in the Web 

Now, our purpose (and we are so commanded) is to preach the Word 
of God, to bring others to Jesus Christ, the Son of God. Living as we do 
in the Age of Publicity, new and startling weapons and techniques are 
ours for the asking. Indeed, such areas as ‘the world of TV’ or ‘the 
world of the press’ are to be claimed for the lordship of Christ. So our 
problem is not so simple as merely one of using various communications 
media and techniques for Christ; we are to claim for Christ whole cul- 
tural areas in which we are, as Christians, involved. But which media 
and techniques are we to employ (after we have claimed them), and 
which are we to abstain from employing? Which, in fact, are we to 
praise, and which are we to expose as standing under wrath? 

There can be no generalization in arriving at an answer. In one spe- 
cific instance one will use a medium or technique in Christian evange- 
lism, in another specific instance one will abstain from such use. This 
will stem from the fact that we claim all media and techniques for Christ. 
Consequently, we are guided in our assessment of media and techniques 
by our seeking after the will of Christ for them and for us. What we 
earnestly seek is a release from serving the demonic against Christ, in 
our stewardship of whatever aspects of radio, TV, films or the press 
which may happen to be under our tutelage. 
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One dangerous development which increasingly and frequently marks 
the contemporary Church is a preoccupation with, and employment of, 
the cult of the celebrity. The ‘democracy of sinners’ is obscured by the 
attention and applause given one sinner, as over against some other 
sinners. Celebrities sell magazines, so a church periodical uses a celeb- 
rity picture on a cover. Celebrities draw crowds, so an actor or a local 
‘wheel’ is exhibited as an occasion for fund-raising. Celebrities result in 
TV-radio audiences, so a church show ‘stars’ a celebrity. Jesus Christ 
is presumably. in such a case, to be preached through the celebrity; 
or else the celebrity, once the crowd is assured, is to get out of the way, 
and Jesus Christ will be preached in a simple, non-paradoxical set-up 
wherein the total cultural context is instantly swept away. Here, one 
may rationalize: the ‘simple gospel’ is proclaimed in a ‘simple’ way; 
there is no communications web in which the preacher is enmeshed with 
the audience; everyday in every way, in fact, we are getting better and 
better. 

To sell less copies of the church periodical, to attract a smaller TV- 
radio audience, to rake in fewer dollars for the new church building: 
this is a hard decision to reach by an act of the will. Yet, how sad to 
sell a lot of ‘religious’ publications which, by the way they are sold, 
out-shout the Gospel. How sad to build an immense TV-radio audience, 
only to become immersed in the ‘spirit of the age’, to be preaching im- 
plicitly the star-system and the celebrity-cult. How self-defeating to raise 
many dollars and erect a church building, if, to the huckster, the church 
building is not the Church but only a den of thieves from whom the 
huckster wants to learn a few new tricks. 


The Church in the Web 


The relationship between the Church and the Lord of the Church, 
between the body and the Head of the body, is of paramount importance. 
Can the Church expect ‘success’ in witnessing to its Lord when the 
Church distorts the life and meaning of its Lord? Can the Church, if 
disloyal to its Lord to the extreme degree of implicitly preaching against 
Him, lay serious claim to being, in practice, the Body of Christ? Stephen 
Neill in The Christian Society stresses how Jesus made no secret of the 
irreconcilable opposition which must exist between His society and all 
societies organized on other foundations. Secular societies exist to fulfil 
limited and temporal exigencies; they are based on calculation, on a 
balance of authorities, on coercive power; their aims are success, se- 
curity and worldly prosperity. “The new society may have its times of 
prosperity and of amicable adjustment with the other types of society 
that condition the life of men; the inner opposition is ineradicable, and 
makes impossible a final reconciliation between the new society and the 
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old. The society of the Crucified must be neither surprised nor dismayed, 
if it finds itself perennially called to bear the cross.” 

A recent Hollywood ‘religious’ motion picture illustrates the irony 
of being caught up in the moral ambiguities common to all institutions, 
projects and persons, yet, at the same time, being caught up in the im- 
plications of motivational purity. On the one hand, The Ten Command- 
ments is seen (by its press agents) as being a deeply religious cinematic 
vehicle and, on the other hand, fantastic global box-office grosses are 
anticipated (and planned, by barring few tricks of exploitation). So 
far, so good; one does not muzzle the ox. In this case, motion picture 
exploitation has moved into the tenuous area of ‘religious promotion’. 
The Church, too, is caught up in moral ambiguities; the Body of Christ 
is visible in the earthen vessel of an economic, social and political 
institution encompassing sinful men who are burdened with selfish 
motives. And clergy are all a part of the game of exploitation for The 
Ten Commandments. For months, clerics had been photographed on 
the movie set, collars in place, looking enthusiastic for the photogra- 
phers. And why not? The photographers, for once, were happy that 
they could publicize something ‘worthwhile’, ‘good’, and ‘beneficial for 
mankind’. The clerics were happy that the Word of God was being 
proclaimed to the masses of the world. 

The resultant publicity material is a gold-mine of exploitation but 
an indictment of the naivete and celebrity-consciousness of the Church. 
The Church is called upon to decide, without undue sentimentality 
and emotionalism, whether this particular $13,500,000 ‘religious’ film 
of incalculable potential cultural influence is, in the first place, a 
religious motion picture and, then, if it is a Christian motion picture. 
If the film is found lacking, how may one undo the clerically-integrated 
publicity campaign in terms of its quite explicit Imprimatur? 

There is a more crucial question. Js moral ambiguity acceptable 
to the Church and to the makers of the ‘religious’ motion picture? 
Can a confusion of motives be ‘self-accepted’ and offered to Jesus 
Christ in the one perfect Sacrifice of Himself, or must a confusion 
of motives be rationalized away? However, in accepting the fact of 
moral ambiguity, what if hopelessness or inertia strangely result? Can 
the tension be lived with, that we shall surely fail in combining reso- 
lute action with cleanliness of motivation, but that this ‘failure-—when 
confessed to God with honest repentance—amay itself be sanctified by 
the Holy Spirit so that it becomes ‘success’? 


The Cross in the Web 


Christ was graphically shown by Satan, in the temptation in the wil- 
derness, various types of worldly ‘success’. Christians are being given a 
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satanic, technicolored, vista-visioned view of worldly ‘success’ in our own 
time. It is so rosy, the Cross is not in it. Enmeshed as we are in the 
common web of communications, it is not a difficult thing to forget al- 
together the Cross (‘medieval’, ‘morbid’, ‘unhappy’, ‘scary’) and to like 
the bloodless rosy hue without it. Yet, as has been stated earlier, we 
must, if we are to communicate effectively, see clearly what we want to 
communicate. As Christians, we want to preach Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. This requires the Cross. 

It is easy to discern what is happening to us, as Christians, in the 
communications web of our age and society. We are being evangelized 
more than we are evangelizing. This can mean a brain-washing process 
after which we will go right on evangelizing, but what will we be evan- 
gelizing for? In The Principle of Authority, P. T. Forsyth speaks to our 
present-day problem. 


I mean that in the Church attention should, perhaps, be occupied less 
with the questions of today, which enrich our platforms, and more with 
those of tomorrow, which take the lead in confidential groups; less with 
effects today and more with results tomorrow; less with the questions 
thrust forward by the journalists and more with those compelled by the 
Gospel; less with such questions as ‘How to reach the masses’ and more 
with certainty about ‘What is to reach the masses’; less with social problems 
and more with questions like ‘What makes a group a Church and 
keeps it so’; less with the prospects of the Church and more with the one 
foundation of a Church, if it have any; less with apologetic interests (on 
which no Church rests) and more with positive and dogmatic interests (on 
which alone the Church rests) ; less with the action of Christianity on the 
society it finds, and more with its action in the society which itself created 
. .. the supreme society of the Church, which is the ministers’ first concern. 


Only by coming back again and again, to the what of our Christian 
communication may we yield ourselves to the sovereign power of God 
the Holy Spirit and, therefore, insure that our ‘Christian communication’ 
remains Christian. The what of our communication, the Word of God, 
contains within itself the purifying, healing and sovereign power to con- 
vert the frenzied babelian nightmare of the web of communications into 
such creative silence that the demons of the world shall be still, and 
know that God is God. 
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JOY IN BELIEVING, From tHE 
SPOKEN AND WRITTEN WorDS AND 
THE PRAYERS OF HENRY SLOANE 
Corrin. Ep. WALTER RussELL Bowie. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1956. vii-248 pp., $2.95. 

I have listened to many preachers in 
my time whose great gifts could not be 
denied but who had, as it were, allowed 
these gifts to run away with them. They 
had the defects of their qualities. Henry 
Coffin was one of the few supremely 
gifted preachers of whom this could 
never be said. He was eloquent without 
being histrionic, fluent without being 
verbose, tender and moving without a 
trace of sentimentality, often daily iron- 
ic without ceasing to be gracious, often 
reproving but never scolding us. A 
couple of years ago I went in the com- 
pany of a certain professor of homilet- 
ics to hear a preacher of whom every- 
body was talking and, as we came 
away, I said to my friend, “That man 
did every one of the things you have 
all your life been telling your students 
not to do!” Henry Coffin, however, not 
only avoided all these pitfalls but ob- 
served all the positive canons of the 
craft of homiletics—and did so with the 
art that conceals art. Though his ser- 
mons were full of vivid illustrations, 
these were not drawn from the preach- 
er’s common stock-in-trade, but very 
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largely from experiences of his own— 
something he had observed in the woods 
or in the crowd, or perhaps some over- 
heard conversation that had struck him 
as significant or revealing. Though his 
sermons were also rich in quotations, 
he drew these from his own reading, 
avoiding the obvious tags and tid-bits of 
the anthologists. 

I never heard a sermon from Dr. Cof- 
fin that was not in the nature of a con- 
tinuous argument, and therefore when 
I learned that a volume of the present 
kind was contemplated, I feared that 
it might prove difficult to select excerpts 
that could stand by themselves while at 
the same time conveying something of 
the impressiveness of the whole. I need 
have had no fears. Here are gems that 
shine most effectively in their own light. 
Dr. Bowie has proved himself a most 
skillful selector, and all Dr. Coffin’s 
friends must be very grateful to him. 
If I have any criticism at all of his ex- 
ecution of this difficult task, it is that 
in one or two cases the sequence of 
thought is a little obscure because we 
are not given the text from which the 
sermon was preached. Why, for instance, 
on page seven does the preacher sud- 
denly begin to make play with the word 
“Therefore”? I think it must have oc- 
curred in his text. But what was this 
text? 
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Not less remarkable than his preach- 
ing was Dr. Coffin’s conduct of public 
worship. He made little use of tradi- 
tional liturgies, but prepared prayers 
afresh for each occasion. I do not re- 
member that he ever or often read these, 
preferring to rely on his wonderful 
verbal memory. But apparently they had 
all been most carefully written out, 
and here is a fine selection from them. 
Dr. Bowie has divided the sermon-ex- 
cerpts into some fourteen groups and 
has added to each group a number of 
prayers germane to its general theme. 
They are very beautiful, arresting atten- 
tion by the freshness of their phrasing 
and the unexpectedness of some of their 
petitions, yet they are all expressive of 
our universal needs and without any 
trace of idiosyncrasy—so that in listen- 
ing to-them or reading them we can all 
pray them for ourselves. 

The book indeed has many of the 
marks of a devotional classic, and one 
hopes that it will be widely used as 
such. No doubt also numerous American 
(and other) congregations are destined 
to hear many of these excerpts ex- 
panded into full-length sermons in the 
course of the next few years! 

Joun BatLuie 


THE LIVING OF THESE DAYS, 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY HARRY EMER- 
son Fospick. New York, Harper & 

Brothers, 1956. ix-324 pp., $4.00. 

This was a book that had to be writ- 
ten. Its author is by common consent 
one of the great prophetic voices of our 
time. All over Christendom men have 
learned to look to him for light and 
leading. Whatever he has turned his 

hand to, he has done superbly — a 

prince in the pulpit, a writer whose 

works have quickly taken ranks as 
best sellers, a broadcaster whose radio 
ministry has gone out to the ends of 
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the earth and secured a hearing in the 
homes of millions of people. Having 
wielded such a far-reaching influence 
Dr. Fosdick owed it to himself and to 
his constituency, probably as large a 
constituency as any Christian minister 
has had in our day, to tell the story of 
his life, thought and work. 

For ministers and candidates for the 
ministry this should be the book of the 
year. In the chapter Learning to Preach 
they will find what every man who oc- 
cupies a pulpit craves—an opportunity 
at first hand of observing how a past 
master goes about the business of 
preaching. They will come upon a 
phrase—“clairvoyance into the needs of 
those to whom I spoke”—which uncovers 
one significant aspect of Dr. Fosdick’s 
genius as a preacher. They will be pro- 
vided with vivid reminders of the in- 
dispensable relation of wide reading to 
effective preaching, and at the same 
time of the way to avoid the bookish 
type of utterance which is divorced from 
life and concrete life-situations. Above 
all, they will be challenged by the dis- 
cipline and dedication, the application 
and industry, the tireless capacity for 
taking pains, which are the sine qua non 
of sermon making. 


Because every minister is a journey- 
man in theology the chapters on The 
Fundamentalist Controversy and Winds 
of Doctrine should be read, marked, 
learned and inwardly digested. Here is 
a liberal, reviewing in the eventide of 
his life the theological trends of the 
last fifty years, and as he analyzes and 
appraises them, unambiguously defining 
his own position. It is essentially a me- 
diating position, a plea characterized by 
candor and charity to avoid extremes, 
to conserve the best insights of liberal- 
ism and to be receptive to the strengths, 
while not ignoring the weaknesses of, 
neo-orthodoxy. If only because of these 
two chapters the autobiography should 
rank in time to come as a historic doc- 
ument. In any event, for the day by day 
work of the minister they serve as proof 
of the fact that theological issues are 
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not the specialty of biblical scholars 
but the very stuff out of which preach- 
ing is made. 

Furthermore, because every minister 
has to handle contemporary problems in 
the pulpit—war, racial discrimination, 
economic injustice—the chapter entitled 
Ideas that Have Used Me is certain to 
be rich in suggestion and direction. 
How does a pacifist preach to a world 
armed to the teeth? How does a whole- 
hearted believer in racial integration 
present the Christian case for it? How 
does the minister of a church which it 
cost millions of dollars to build, a 
church cheek by jowl with Harlem and 
all that Harlem represents in sociolog- 
ical problems, justify to himself the 
cost of the building and the role he 
fills in relation to it? Questions like 
these Dr. Fosdick faces frankly and 
comes up with constructive answers that 
ministers everywhere, facing not dissim- 
ilar dilemmas, can weigh and ponder. 
To take one instance, where many 
clamor for quotation: “I thoroughly dis- 
approve that type of pacifist who, con- 
cerned only with keeping his own skirts 
lily-white, retreats from the world’s 
problems in wartime to a kind of mo- 
nastic and irresponsible seclusion. From 
that sort of merely negative pacifism 
may the good Lord deliver us! But I 
did try (the reference is to his preach- 
ing during World War II) to keep the 
gospel of Jesus Christ from being de- 
graded to the service of Mars, and I 
labored to foresee the kind of strategy, 
personal and governmental, that would 
make another war impossible.” Multum 
in parvo! And the quotation is typical 
of what may be encountered on page 
after page of the twenty-seventh vol- 
ume to come from the pen of the Min- 
ister Emeritus of The Riverside Church. 


R. J. McCracken 


CHURCH DOGMATICS, Vot. I Tue 

DocrrinE Or THe Worp OF Gop 
(PRoLecomenaA To Cuurcu Docma- 
tics) Part 2, py Kart Bart, Tr. G. 
T. THomson anp Harotp Knicut. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1956. 905 pp., $12.50. 
{Ep. Note: This review is one of a 
series which will deal with both this 
book and Barth’s place in contem- 
porary thought more generally. The 
subsequent reviews will be printed in 
the March and May issues.] 

There are at least three Barths. There 
is, first, the early Barth of the Com- 
mentary on Romans and of the essays 
published in this country under the 
title The Word of God and the Word 
of Man. Barth in that early stage did 
not plan to offer more than a “margin- 
al note” to theology. He was a pro- 
phetic thinker who shook the theolog- 
ical world and caused most of Protest- 
antism to change its course without often 
becoming Barthian. The second Barth is 
the one whom we find in this volume 
which has recently been translated into 
English. It is the Barth who has devel- 
oped and refined a theological method- 
ology based exclusively on the revela- 
tion of God in Christ. Although this 
volume is primarily a positive procla- 
mation of the gospel, it provides the 
basis for Barth’s polemical negative 
teaching about natural theology and 
related issues which caused the conflict 
with Brunner and which has created 
for most people in the English speaking 
world their only image of Barth. This 
theological methodology based exclus- 
ively on revelation remains Barth’s way 
of working, but the results to which he 
has come are so surprising and so in- 
teresting that they overshadow these 
negative doctrines and should receive 
attention. They are what I call the third 
Barth. Barth still bases his theology 
upon Biblical exegesis but exegesis ac- 
tually is the springboard for free and 
daring theological thought which leads 
Barth to very unconventional, perhaps 
“heretical,” conclusions. Also they are 
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conclusions which provide an image of 
Barth which is in many ways the ex- 
act opposite of that which “Barthian- 
ism” represents to most Americans. 

So far Barth has completed in German 
ten volumes. He calls each of them a 
part-volume. (This one is the second 
half of the first volume) The first half 
of the first volume was published in 
English in 1936. Each of these part- 
volumes is many hundred pages long— 
usually eight or nine hundred. In each 
volume there are scores of pages in 
fine print and these are often the most 
interesting because in them Barth de- 
velops his thought more concretely. In 
this volume there is in fine print, for 
example, a twenty eight page study of 
the Catholic conception of authority 
which is of absorbing interest. (pp 544- 
572). There is a team of Scotch schol- 
ars which is engaged in the translating 
of the other volumes.* It is their plan 
to publish two a year until Church 
Dogmatics is fully translated. Mean- 
while we have two helpful books: Otto 
Weber’s summary of the first eight 
volumes entitled Karl Barth’s Church 
Dogmatics and G. C. Berkouwer’s ex- 
position of Barth’s constructive theol- 
ogy under the title The Triumph of 
Grace in the Theology of Karl Barth. 
I believe that the translation of these 
volumes means that the influence of 
Barth’s thought upon American theol- 
ogy has just begun and that the result 
of this influence will have very little 
to do with what we have come to call 
“Barthianism.” Instead we shall receive 
from him stimulation and illumination 
on most problems of theology and eth- 
ics and these will not depend upon the 
acceptance of the negative aspects of 
Barth’s theological methodology. 

In this second part of the first vol- 
ume Barth develops fully his doctrine 
of revelation the main outlines of which 
are already familiar. He constantly em- 


*This team includes Professor Tor- 
rance whose illuminating article on 
Barth was published in the November 
issue of this journal. 
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phasizes the sovereign freedom of God 
to reveal himself to men through Jesus 
Christ, and the uniqueness and finality 
of this revelation. He always criticizes 
the tendencies to distort and obscure 
this revelation in Catholicism, which 
subordinates it to the continuing voice 
of the Church, and in the “modernistic” 
tendencies in Protestant theology, 
which subordinate the revelation to re- 
ligious experience or to general ideas 
of the philosophy of religion. The reve- 
lation in Christ validates itself or is 
validated by the witness of the Holy 
Spirit. It needs no support from ration- 
al arguments or from a broader re- 
ligious witness. The Christological doc- 
trines which are the foundation for this 
view of revelation are developed in 
this book. All Christological interpre- 
tations which undercut the full identi- 
fication of God with the human figure 
of Jesus of Nazareth are rejected. Barth 
says: “Every question concerning the 
Word which is directed away from Jesus 
of Nazareth, the human being of Christ, 
is necessarily directed away from Him- 
self, the Word, and therefore from God 
Himself, because the Word, and there- 
fore God Himself, does not exist for us 
apart from the human being of Christ.” 
(p. 166) The Virgin Birth and the bod- 
ily resurrection are strongly affirmed 
and yet Barth has such a sophisticated 
view of the historical problems related 
to what he calls “saga” in the Bible 
that one is left wondering what he 
means by these affirmations. He rejects 
Bultmann’s program of “demythologi- 
zation” but he seems to have something 
of an equivalent that leaves his views 
uncertain. 


Readers who cannot fully accept 
Barth’s doctrine of revelation and the 
absolute exclusiveness of the claims 
which surround it can learn a great deal 
from his teaching about the authority of 
scripture and the relation of that au- 
thority to the Church and to the indi- 
vidual believer. He presents a full 
length Protestant doctrine of authority 
which is extraordinarily impressive. He 
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is, of course, no Fundamentalist. He 
does not identify the Word of God with 
the words of the Bible. The prophets 
and apostles are witnesses to the reve- 
lation. The critical study of the Bible 
is necessary though its results are not 
greatly emphasized. The fact that we 
have the written record of the witness 
of the prophets and apostles enables 
us to be related to the original revela- 
tion. If the Church were not always 
under the guidance of the scriptures 
it would be able to make the revela- 
tion over in its own image but the 
perpetual dialogue between the Church 
and the Bible provides the necessary 
corrective. 

Barth’s view of the revealing act 
of God in Christ, mediated to us 
through the Scriptures in the Church, 
is remarkably dynamic. God speaks a 
fresh word to us by this means. The 
believer today has surprising freedom. 
He should listen to the Word in com- 
pany with the Church. He should take 
the earlier interpretations of the Church 
seriously but they are not final for him. 
He should listen to the Fathers, es- 
pecially the Fathers of the Reforma- 
tion, but he must still respond freely 
today under the guidance of the Spirit. 
Barth insists that the Canon is not 
closed and this seems to mean that in 
the future some Biblical books might 
be eliminated from the Canon, as the 
Apochrypha was eliminated by the Re- 
formation, and that some new discovery, 
perhaps “in the sands of Egypt” as he 
says, might add a new apostolic book. 
No Confession of the Church, and no 
system of theology, is final. 

I believe that some of the negative 
aspects of Barth’s doctrine of revela- 
tion, especially his rejection of “gen- 
eral revelation,” are mistaken. What I 
have called the “second Barth” of the 
absolute methodology is unlikely to ex- 
cite or persuade many readers among 
American Protestants. But the third 
Barth, the Barth who uses the theolog- 
ical freedom for which he provides in 
this book, and who has become domi- 


nant in most of the remaining volumes 
of his great Dogmatic will often excite 
and sometimes persuade because he 
brings great learning and extraordinary 
interpretative genius to bear on every 
theological and ethical problem. Barth 
himself would doubtless reject such a 
distinction between the second and 
third Barth but he will have to allow 
us to think about Barth as freely as 
he thinks about everything else. 

As for the Barth of this volume, I 
see in him, in spite of all criticisms of 
his negative doctrines, a powerful wit- 
ness to essential Christian truth. 

Joun C. BENNETT 
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REASON AND EXISTENZ, sy 
Kart Jaspers, Tr. WiLuiAM EARLE. 
New York, The Noonday Press, 1955. 
157 pp., $3.50. 


CONTEMPORARY PHILOSO- 
PHY, sy Freperick CopLestTon, s. J. 
London, Burns & Oates, 1956. ix-230 
pp., 18/-. 

These two books, of which Father 
Copleston’s appeared only this sum- 
mer, have much in common both in 
matter and in method. I would like to 
dwell upon their affinities. 

As to matter, Prof. Jaspers’ Reason 
and Existenz, which was published last 
year, gives us a most illuminating ac- 
count of the possibilities and limits of 
comprehending the meaning of life 
through reason. Jaspers is usually defin- 
ed as an existentialist and so he is. But 
this is no existentialist polemic against 
the rationalists. It is rather a careful 
analysis of what reason can do and 
can not do. Reason can analyse all the 
finite structures and relationships in the 
world and in man. It can analyse man 
insofar as he can make himself an ob- 
ject of inquiry; but it can not analyse 
that part of man which is subject rath- 
er than object. 

Jaspers is prompted to his analysis 
by the thought of two nineteenth cen- 
tury thinkers, who, in his opinion, 
have altered the whole philosophical 
climate of our era: Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche. Both of these men saw the 
limits of the rational. The one was an 
atheist and the other the founder of a 
new school of existentialist Christian 
philosophy. Jaspers rightly believes that 
their different solutions for confronting 
the transcendent mystery do not ob- 
scure the similarity of their thought. 
The one found meaninglessness beyond 
the bounds of rational intelligibility and 
thought that life could have meaning 
only as the individual heroicially im- 
parted meaning to it. Thus a modern 
atheistic existentialist, like Sarte, has 
more affinities with Nietzsche than with 
Kierkegaard. Kierkegaard, of course, 
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believes that the final clue to the ulti- 
mate meaning is given in the revela- 
tion in Christ. Jaspers suggests that 
Kierkegaard’s faith is a rather despe- 
rate one, for he regards despair as the 
proper and necessary prelude to the 
leap of faith. This interpretation is 
plausible if one reads only the Conclud- 
ing Unscientific Postscript but it does 
not fit the picture of the serene faith 
which Kierkegaard expresses in his de- 
votional writings and in his prayers 
(recently published in English trans- 
lation by the Chicago University Press). 

Jaspers has an aversion to the posi- 
tive meaning which any “revealed re- 
ligion” gives to the transcendent mys- 
tery, including the affirmations of 
Christianity. He is content to speak of 
“the Transcendent” but he feels rather 
firmly that this is a dimension of free- 
dom which lies beyond the competence 
of reason. The non-polemical character 
of Jaspers work, his willingness to take 
account of various viewpoints and to 
measure the legitimacy of various meth- 
ods in philosophy, make him one of 
the most persuasive of “existentialists” 
and prove that he is something more 
than an existentialist. He is illuminating 
for Christians even when he falls short 
of the Christian faith. 

Father Copleston’s Contemporary 
Philosophy is a triumph of the same 
mood of non-polemical philosophical 
analysis. Copleston’s Thomistic faith 
does not prevent him from giving a 
very fair and illuminating account of 
both logical analysis—even of its fre- 
quent consequence of logical positiv- 
ism—and of existentialism, from Kierke- 
gaard to Sartre. Copleston points out 
that the principles of logical analysis 
are older than the present movement 
and have been observed whenever phil- 
osophers have examined linguistic prop- 
ositions to determine what men really 
meant when they made this or that 
assertion He is inclined to set great 
store on the achievements of logical 
analysis but to discount the logical 
positivism which results when verifia- 
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bility according tu the methods of the 
natural sciences is regarded as the only 
test of truth. He holds this kind of 
naturalism to be a natural product of 
the ethos of our technocratic age. 
Copleston analyses the thought of 
Kierkegaard, Marcel, Heidegger, Jaspers 
and the modern French atheists Cam- 
us and Sartre. He calls attention to the 
confusion in Heidegger’s thought due 
to his insistance that he is engaged pri- 
marily in ontological analysis. The 
thought of Jaspers is favored, and 
Sartre’s existentialism is proved to be a 
dubious assertion of the freedom of 
man without an adequate appreciation 
of the determining factors. Copleston 
finds both existentislists and “personal- 
ists” of the school of Mournier too in- 
dividualistic and not sufficiently aware 
of the necessity for community in the 
life of the individual. This is certainly 
true of Kierkegaard. Copleston thinks 
Jaspers is also guilty of this error des- 
pite his emphasis on communication. In 
his criticism of Jaspers Copleston may 
be mistaken, but he is right about ex- 
istentialism in general whether of the 
pious or atheistic variety. It is inclined 
to disregard all aspects of personality 
but those which completely transcend 
the community. It is critical of bour- 
geois life but it has inherited a bur- 
geois individualism. 

Copleston proves beyond doubt that 
a non-polemical philosophical treatise 
need not be non-commital but may be, 
on the contrary, very effective in present- 
ing the author’s essential faith because 
of his fair presentation of the positions 
which he discards. It also demonstrates 
how an intelligent Catholic wrestles 
with the problems of a secular culture 
with a sense of responsibility about 
which Barth, for instance, knows noth- 
ing. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





THE COMMUNICATION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH, sy Hen- 
DRICK KRAEMER. Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1956. 128 pp. 
$2.50. 

This book is an expression of its 
author’s wide and varied interests in 
the problem of communication as it 
relates to the Christian faith. Its con- 
tents comprise the Laidlaw Lectures 
given at Knox College, Toronto, last 
year; and it is also fair to add that one 
detects in many of the paragraphs the 
experience of the director of the Ecu- 
menical Institute of the World Council 
of Churches. Dr. Kraemer’s viewpoint 
is a felicitous combination of a deep 
attachment to Biblical faith and a wise 
and flexible evaluation of the many 
problems of culture relating to the com- 
munication of that faith. 

It is perhaps important to note in 
passing what this book is not. It is not 
a treatise in philosophical theology deal- 
ing in Tillichian fashion with the sym- 
bolic character of Christian faith. Rath- 
er, assuming the fundamental impor- 
tance of communication to Christian 
faith, it deals alike with such theological 
problems as the relation of communica- 
tion to the communion of man with 
God, or of the communion of Christians 
in the koinonia, and with the practical 
problems of how the faith is best to be 
communicated to men of the contem- 
porary world. 

The first chapter deals with commu- 
nication in the Biblical perspective. At- 
tention is called to the idea of a God 
who speaks to men, to a community of 
believers, the Koinonia, and to the par- 
ticipation of language in both man’s 
fall and his renewal. The tower of Babel 
is suggested as a symbol of the disrup- 
tion of language and communication by 
human sin. “Language, the typical sym- 
bol of unity and communication 
amongst men, the instrument to meet 
each other, becomes the source of mis- 
understanding, disruption and deceit.” 
(p. 19). While Kraemer does not use 
the example, can we not see illustrations 
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of this same pervasive human tendency 
in the use of language alike for propa- 
ganda and for rationalization? Kraemer 
also indicates important traits of lan- 
guage in the Biblical perspective, its 
categorical or imperative nature, and 
also to view that the “primary author 
of the effective transmission of the mes- 
sage is the Holy Spirit.” (p. 28). As 
Christians we are called to proclaim a 
message of which God is the author. 
Kraemer is, however, entirely clear that 
the Christian message is never adequate- 
ly expressed in the categories of any 
particular theology. 

Passing from the Bible to Christian 
history, Kraemer comments on many of 
the forms of communication in changing 
periods of history. In the ancient world 
the fundamental problem was the proc- 
lamation of a New Reality which re- 
quired and produced a new language 
and a new style. The ancient world 
also produced the vexed question of 
Christianity and culture. How far if at 
all might a Christian participate in the 
processes of pagan culture? A single 
facet of this complex phenomenon was 
the language of apologetics with its at- 
tempts to bridge the gap between faith 
and culture. 

The decree of Constantine opened a 
new age in which the language of 
dogma, anathema, refutation and ex- 
communication became the normative 
facts of Christian behavior. Kraemer 
deplores the failure of communication 
and the consequent liquidation of here- 
tics, schismatics and deviants. Rather as 
he argues, “the perennial problem of 
missions is that of communication.” 
(p. 50). Simultaneously within the 
church the “living transmission of the 
Biblical faith” was exchanged for the 
“transmissal of the body of revealed 
verities combined with a strategy of 
adaptation and assimilation in a new 
cultural and spiritual environment.” 

Moving to the contemporary scene, 
Kraemer has many wise observations 
alike on the nature of Christian faith 
and the cultural situation to which the 
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faith must be communicated. As to the 
former, he consistently assumes that 
Christians must move from correct the- 
ology to living Biblical faith. As to 
the latter, there are in the book several 
explications of the general breakdown 
of communication in the modern world. 
As a part of this breakdown, Kraemer 
discusses the process of secularization of 
the modern world. However, he is far 
from believing secularization to be an 
unmitigated evil. Actually these are 
great gains, if only Christians have the 
wisdom to see the situation fully. 

The books ends with a discussion of 
the restoration of communication. Prop- 
erly and theologically speaking this 
restoration is an eschatological concept, 
yet as Kraemer points out, prior to 
Judgment Day Christians may surely 
concern themselves alike directly with 
problems of effective evangelism and 
indirectly with the nature and means of 
communicating the Gospel. 

While this volume lacks any new or 
startling ideas, it does consist of the 
wise observations of a devout and 
shrewd man on a problem of pressing 
contemporary interest. 


Joun A. HutcHIson 
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MODERN RIVALS TO CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH, sy Cornetivs Loew. 
Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 
1956. 96 pp., $1.00. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
CHURCH, sy Rosert McAFEE 
Brown. Philadelphia, The Westmin- 
ster Press, 1956. 96 pp., $1.00. 

THE CHRISTIAN MAN, sy Wr- 
u14aM Hamitton. Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1956. 93 pp., $1.00. 

BELIEVING IN GOD, sy Dantet 
Jenkins. Philadelphia, The Westmin- 
ster Press, 1956. 94 pp., $1.00. 


The Laymen’s Theological Library is 
a worthy venture not only because of 
the quality of the four books which 
have appeared already, but also because 
of the timeliness of the undertaking. 
For the current return to religion is 
marked by a return to the Church as 
well, which has not been true of all 
religious revivals. This places upon the 
Church, especially upon its ministry, 
the responsibility to see to it that those 
who come find an authentic, relevant 
presentation of the Christian faith. Cen- 
tral in this presentation is worship 
wherein the gift and demand of the 
Gospel is unequivocally set forth. Si- 
multaneously, however, a teaching min- 
istry must be carried on for twentieth 
century catechumens. For such a teach- 
ing ministry The Laymen’s Theological 
Library is a valuable tool. 


The value of this tool will be in- 
creased if these books are read and 
discussed by small groups, at least one 
of whose members is familiar with the 
“similar convictions which the authors 
share about the uniqueness of the Chris- 
tian faith.” To circulate these books in 
a parish simply saying, “Take and 
read,” would be folly. We stumble in 
Barth’s “strange new world of the Bible” 
which these authors know and would 
have us know. Their books are good 
travelers’ manuals, but much more 
meaningful if a personal guide who has 
been over the route before is along to 
interpret. Both Loew’s and Brown’s 


books illustrate the necessity of this 
guided study, for each endeavors in a 
few pages to encompass Christian doc- 
trine, in chapters on “The Tradition 
within the Traditions” and “1517 and 
All That,” respectively. In avoiding the 
danger which they feared of insulting 
the laymen’s intelligence, they have 
published books which must be accom- 
panied by a minister! Nonetheless, when 
these books are the basis of the teach- 
ing ministry, as three of them have 
been in the congregation of which this 
reviewer is a member, they do achieve 
their purpose: “to remind the layman 
that he is a theologian.” 


As theologian, the layman has some- 
thing to say to theologian Loew. The 
Modern Rivals to Christian Faith, the 
author contends, are primarily science, 
democracy and patriotism. They are 
idols, to be sure, but haven’t they passed 
their prime? A mopping-up action still 
may be needed for these pretenders to 
the throne, but no longer are they the 
enemy. Is not the modern rival to Chris- 
tian faith the bitch-goddess, Success? 
Is not this the alternative to Christian 
faith in American life? Beneath the 
shadow of Success the other idols stand 
or fall—magic is as quickly employed 
as science, and one will be a frantic 
internationalist if patriotism does not 
pay in the world of trade. Literally: 
“Nothing succeeds like Success.” We 
live in an economy of abundance when 
the model and number of one’s cars be- 
come the symbol of accomplishment or 
failure, when more persons than ever 
before are achieving Success. Is not 
this today’s idol whose noisy devotees 
cannot hear of One who began his min- 
istry saying: “The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because he has annointed 
me to preach good news to the poor”? 

Though in the first half of his book 
Professor Loew makes no mention of 
Success as the idol which commands 
our loyalty, commitment, devotion, in 
his discussion of idolatry “inside Chris- 
tianity” he does recognize it. It is sug- 
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gested in the title of one chapter, “Mak- 
ing-the-most-of-yourself Christianity.” It 
is stated specifically in the content of 
another: “Dr. Peale’s message is domi- 
nated by the success religion of our 
modern culture.” (p. 58). Since this 
book’s readers will be largely from 
within the Christian community, one 1s 
grateful the author has pointed out the 
idol within our own household. The 
same idol must be unmasked as the 
chief rival to the Christian faith outside 
the Church. 


General Editor Brown’s book is not 
only Scriptural in content, but also in 
organization—if a little heterodox in 
style! This last is true not only when 
the author writes under his pseudonym 
—Saint Hereticus—but also when he 
writes as Professor Brown: for example, 
the description of the cocktail party as 
a secularized version of The Lord’s 
Supper. But this distinctive—and, for 
many, refreshing—style makes this par- 
ticular volume the most readable in the 
series so far. It is an immense advantage 
in a book of less than 100 pages which 
seeks to give a Genesis to Revelation 
coverage of the Church historically, 
doctrinally and (just to make this re- 
view respectable) existentially! The 
opening chapter, “A Long Hard Look 
at the Church,” is truly existential. The 
case against and for the Church, both 
by those without and within, is vividly 
stated, A.D. 1956. Inevitably, every 
reader finds expressed somewhere in 
these opening pages his own attitudes 
toward the Church. Because he does, he 
is disposed to stay with the author 
through the next two chapters of Church 
history, which preface a chapter on 
Church doctrine. These three chapters, 
although well written, are not easily 
read. “Protestant laymen,” says Profes- 
sor Brown, “must make an effort to 
understand their heritage.” Amen. We 
are indebted to the author for having 
reviewed this heritage so comprehen- 
sively and so lucidly in these chapters. 
Yet, despite his accomplishment, unless 
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these chapters are shared by two or 
three gathered together in Christ’s 
name, the understanding will not be 
reached. “Justification by Faith,” “The 
Priesthood of All Believers,” “The Doc- 
trine of the ‘Calling’” must be “talked 
out” as well as written out. Finally, to 
be fully understood, they must be lived 
out. The teaching ministry of the 
Church must be in community. 

If it is necessary to discuss in com- 
munity the first half of The Significance 
of the Church in order to be sure what 
the author is saying about the Church, 
it is desirable to discuss the last half 
so that the reader may be aware of 
what he has been saying about the 
Church. For the laymen’s vagueness 
about Church history and doctrine has 
been no deterrent to his unwarranted 
dogmatism about the Roman Catholic 
Church, the right way of corporate 
worship and the role of the Church in 
politics. In successive chapters on these 
topics, Professor Brown compels the 
layman to listen to the superficiality of 
what he has been saying by contrasting 
it with the more adequate understanding 
of the Church’s nature which is rooted 
in its history and doctrine. The Sig- 
nificance of the Church is a significant 
book about the Church which has, in 
one congregation at least, gotten “peo- 
ple thinking about the Church in Ref- 
ormation terms.” Since it does this, and 
for other reasons as well, we can have 
hope the Reformation will continue. 


The Christian Man is William Hamil- 
ton’s forthright exposition of the Chris- 
tian view of man as forgiven sinner. 
This understanding of ourselves is de- 
rived from encounter with Christ who 
first “comes judging our imperfect and 
compromising manhood.” (p. 35). If the 
critical encounter issues in contrition, 
then we find forgiveness in Christ. We 
are forgiven sinners. This is sound 
Christian doctrine. Is it persuasively 
presented? Would the laymen, for whom 
this book presumably is written, admit 
on the basis of this presentation that 
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to be a Christian man is to be a for- 
given sinner? To raise this question is 
not to imply that modern man is not 
worrying about his sins and therefore 
can never know himself as forgiven sin- 
ner. The issue is: How does he reach 
that understanding? Should not these 
books which “attempt a fresh explora- 
tion of the Christian faith and what it 
can mean in the life of a twentieth cen- 
tury man” start afresh with modern 
man? Should not the “starting point” be 
the laymen’s awareness of his insecurity 
despite boasted security, of his anxiety 
despite flaunted self-confidence, of his 
loneliness despite apparent fellowship? 
Those to whom this book is addressed 
are vulnerable at this point. The tradi- 
tional presentation in section one of 
The Christian Man may be by-passed. 
Professor Hamilton’s discussion of 
“Man and His Body” in the second 
section of the book does start with us 
where we are. “It is an attempt to use 
something we all share, sexuality and 
its problems, as a guide to understand- 
ing the Christian view of man.” (p. 45). 
His chapter on “The Goodness of the 
Body” is an urgently-needed corrective 
to the “spiritual” view of man usually 
regarded by laymen as “the Christian 
view.” The remaining two chapters in 
this section are an attempt to defend 
premarital chastity and to do so in the 
light of the Christian understanding of 
man. Actually these chapters seem to 
deny the Christian view of man as for- 
given sinner. The sexual act within 
marriage is viewed too simply as good. 
“Doesn’t it portray a most complete and 
radical kind of self-giving — complete 
commitment of one to the other, concern 
only for the other and not for the self?” 
(p. 62). The sexual act outside marriage 
is viewed too simply as bad. Is it as im- 
possible, as the author’s defense of chas- 
tity implies, for the life of the body 
and the heart to be one outside mar- 
riage? There should be incorporated in 
this section on “Man and His Body” 
the insights found in the concluding 
chapters and suggested in their titles: 


“We Are Not Self-Sufficient,” “Egoism 
and Humility,” “Forgiveness Again.” 
Then section two would make clear 
that sexuality is not sin, that we all sin 
in sex, and that our “only righteous- 
ness .. . is one that springs from for- 
giveness.” (p. 42). Awakened to the 
true nature and pervasiveness of sin in 
this one area of his life, the layman 
could reread section one with new un- 
derstanding. He then might know that 
it is as a forgiven man that he is the 
Christian man. 


Daniel Jenkins’ Believing in God is a 
closely-reasoned presentation of the rea- 
sons, non-Christian and Christian, for 
belief in God. It is, as well, a penetrat- 
ing examination of the obstacles to faith, 
real and concocted, both before and 
after the Christian revelation. And it is 
a summons to the venture of faith in 
the face of the mysterious nature of 
life and God, a mystery of which the 
Biblical writers are always aware but 
which modern man often denies. 

The ministry has often expressed con- 
cern that the Church has lost the in- 
tellectual, though the greater concern 
should be that the intellectual is lost 
without the Church. However one looks 
at it, Jenkins’ book can be given without 
hesitancy to the intellectual as a good 
apology for the faith. 


The brevity of the review of this 
fourth book to appear in the series sug- 
gests the strength and weakness of The 
Laymen’s Theological Library as a 
whole. It is a theological library. It is 
doctrinally sound. To employ a figure, 
the authors are rowing in the main 
stream of Christian faith and rowing 
well. This is the theological library’s 
strength. But it is also a laymen’s li- 
brary. The authors’ purpose is to take 
aboard their sound and purposeful craft 
the increasing numbers who line the 
banks. These are “tired businessmen,” 
“tired farmers,” “tired housewives.” 
The authors have not abandoned their 
boats and simply mingled on shore. But 
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likewise, with rare exception, they have 
failed to put into shore and pick up any 
passengers. This is the laymen’s library’s 
weakness. Perhaps it is also the pastor’s 
excuse for existence. On speaking terms 
with both the rowers and those on the 
banks, he may be able to lead some of 
the latter into the stream and coax 
some of the rowers a little nearer shore. 
James N. GetTeMy 


THE SOCIAL THOUGHT OF 
THE WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES, sy Epwarp Dvrr, 
S. J. New York, Association Press, 
1956. xii-340 pp., $7.50. 

Early in this remarkable book, Fa- 
ther Duff speaks of his problems as 
author, saying, “To him, as a Catholic 
priest, the theological approach of, say, 
Lutheranism or contemporary Barthian- 
ism represents a different tradition, 
making particular demands upon his 
understanding. He has, however, striven 
—such indeed is the whole purpose of 
this study—to comprehend clearly and 
to report faithfully his understanding 
of the different traditions influencing 
the common attitudes and general policy 
of the World Council of Churches on 
the social problems engaging its atten- 
tion” (pp. 10 f.). His purpose has been 
well fulfilled in a competent, illuminat- 
ing, and comprehensive way. The work 
begins with a compact survey of ecu- 
menical history through Evanston, fol- 
lowed by an analysis of the nature and 
authority of the World Council. The 
writer explains that of the two tenden- 
cies within the Ecumenical Movement 
(a search for the unity of the churches, 
and for the social consequences of re- 
ligious truth), he is concerned with the 
second—with life and work, rather than 
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with faith and order. Hence, he insists 
several times, this is not a theological 
study. Formally, it isn’t. But in expli- 
cating the social thought of the World 
Council he carefully examines the un- 
derlying theological tensions, notably 
those between an “ethic of inspiration” 
and an “ethic of ends,” which are rooted 
in differing concepts of the Church 
(Protestant versus Catholic). Therefore 
the book actually has in it much more 
theology than some specifically theo- 
logical books; in many ways it is a sig- 
nificant contribution to the history of 
recent Protestant theology. 


The major part of the study, which 
was a dissertation at the Graduate In- 
stitute of International Studies, is a 
survey of the social philosophy and so- 
cial policy of the World Council, han- 
dled with genuine objectivity and fine 
insight. Council actions, statements, and 
debates dealing with the economic or- 
der, political institutions, and interna- 
tional developments are skillfully sur- 
veyed. Council stands on such matters 
as the United Nations, racial segrega- 
tion, Stalinism, international law, and 
many other topics, are delineated. But 
this never becomes a mere compilation 
of facts and quotations. Not only are 
the theological backgrounds of the po- 
sitions dealt with, but such considera- 
tions as the role of leaders and the im- 
pact of historical crises are included. 
Also, the author does not hesitate to 
make judgments of his own, both in 
criticism and in commendation. For ex- 
ample, he can make such comments as 
these: “The treatment of the subject of 
‘capitalism’ at Amsterdam, because of 
its omissions and imprecision, must be 
deemed less than satisfactory.” “Much 
of the imprecision of World Council 
pronouncements, it would appear, is a 
result of a failure to examine concrete 
political and economic institutions at 
close hand” (pp. 207, 298 f.). But the 
balance of his judgments is strongly 
positive. Among his conclusions, to pick 
a few at random, are these: “The or- 
ganized Ecumenical Movement, has, by 
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its pronouncements and its common ac- 
tion, made a distinct contribution to 
contemporary social thought whose im- 
portance should not be neglected. . . . 
It has, by its existence and activities, 
reminded national political authorities 
and international agencies of the mo- 
tivation and the existence of pro- 
grammes of social assistance of crucial 
importance which they are inclined to 
forget. . . . And in potentially its most 
effective action the World Council’s 
Second Assembly condemned any form 
of segregation and called on its member 
churches to work for its abolition every- 
where” (pp. 304-6). 

Inevitably in such a massive under- 
taking, a few slips have been made. 
For instance, the late Professor Clarence 
Tucker Craig is made to hold a posi- 
tion which he specifically denied, and 
had just one more sentence of Dean 
Craig’s been quoted, this would have 
been abundantly clear (p. 143, cf. Rich- 
ardson & Schweitzer [eds.}], Biblical 
Authority for Today, p. 43). And, even 
for a dissertation, there are altogether 
too many footnotes. Indeed, some of the 
ost interesting material falls in them, 
so that the reader often feels that he 
‘s covering several books at once, his 
attention to the text is so often inter- 
vupted, 

This study has a special interest for 
the Union Seminary family, for a num- 
ber of our Faculty and Alumni have 
played significant roles in the story 
here told. But it is of general interest 
for all who are concerned either with 
the Ecumenical Movement or with con- 
temporary Protestant social thought. It 
will immediately take a leading place 
in the literature of ecumenicity. 

Rosert T. Hanpy 


THE CHURCH IN SOVIET RUS- 
SIA, ry Matruew Spinxa. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1956. 
xi-179 pp., $3.25. 

It is part of the very situation in 
Russia that not even a general descrip- 
tion or survey, still less an analyt- 
ical study, and least of all a prophetic 
cry from within, can come to us. We 
have travelers’ snapshots, compilations 
of the published acts of the regime 
against and toward the churches, efforts 
to reflect and to understand printed 
communist ideology in its bearing on 
religion, and occasional combinations of 
these latter two elements with the tal- 
ents of Anderson, Timasheff, or Curtiss. 

Spinka makes a distinctive, if limited, 
contribution by examining the relations 
of the Russian Orthodox Church to the 
Orthodox Communist State, in terms of 
the Patriarchs Tikhon (1917-1925), Ser- 
gei (1926-1944), and Alexei (1944 —), 
who through critical vicissitudes have 
wrestled in their grievous subordination 
from 1918 until now, striving to hold 
for the Church some room to breathe 
if not to move. This definition of subject 
includes a fair part of what we know 
about Church policy, top leadership, 
and organization. It does not deal sig- 
nificantly with the spirit and the life, 
which we assume to be present in the 
maintenance of worship, the continuance 
of millions in baptism and church mar- 
riage, acceptance of priestly responsi- 
bility, and voluntary contributions. 
Spinka does, however, indicate the 
ninefold decimation (1918-1940) of 
clergy and of functioning parish 
churches, and the uncertain figures of 
rally since then; and, a Slav and a 
church historian, he professes his faith 
that the religion of the Russian people 
survives now, as under the Tsars, in 
spite of the politically conditioned hi- 
erarchy. 

Although the early Bolshevik regime 
had a poor expectancy of life, and the 
Church by manifold circumstance was 
set in rigorous defensive opposition, 
even the Tikhon who literally anathe- 
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matized the despoilers of the status, the 
functions, and the properties of the 
Church, ordering believers “not to com- 
mune with such outcasts of the human 
race in any manner whatsoever,” was 
forced within a year to humble himself 
and the Church in the effort to preserve 
the minimum fragment of autonomy and 
integrity. He and the stubborn laity 
won a long, hard fight against schism 
and seizure of central administration by 
revolutionary priests whom the police 
supported. But, himself a prisoner like 
most of the faithful bishops, Tikhon 
could do this only by renouncing re- 
sistance to the overall program of the 
regime, saving the inner citadel of 
church worship. 

It was left to Sergei to gain, in 1927, 
an opportunity to draw together the 
disintegrated Church. Prison and the 
wholesale exiling of hierarchs toned 
down his valiant efforts to affirm the 
independence of the Church in terms 
spiritual, explicitly not political; and he 
was driven to pledge active loyalty in 
the familiar identification of the Church 
with the nation—which later was now 
so fully subsumed in the Communist 
system. In the 30’s the Stalin policy 
irregularly favored nationalism, with the 
Church as one of its constituents. by 
anticipation of the Hitler war. During 
the crisis of invasion the loyal devotion 
of leaders and followers of the Church 
won further relaxations, not cancella- 
tions, of restrictive decrees. 

Alexei, a man with more signs of 
ambition and fewer of piety than his 
two predecessors, began as a cooperator 
with Stalin, to be ostentatiously recog- 
nized as Patriarch and used, not un- 
willingly, to assert Russian primacy 
over all the Orthodox in East Europe 
and the Levant, even unto Paris and 
the Americas; and to develop the breed- 
ing of Picasso pigeons as cover for 
Russian planes. The Pan-Orthodox Con- 
ference of 1948, which tried to put 
Moscow in the column of historic Ecu- 
menical Councils, heard the World 
Council of Churches reviled as manip- 
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ulated and moneyed by Mott the ‘Mason- 
Methodist’, in order to establish ‘a Uni- 
versal Protestant collective Vatican.’ 
(Certain journals which follow this lat- 
ter line may prefer a variant by the 
same dignitary on the same occasion, 
‘Riverside Church and Wall Street.’) 
Nevertheless, Spinka’s documents and 
narrative contain convincing evidence of 
courage and faith within the hard- 
pressed redoubts of the Russian Church. 
Unfortunately, the evidence is less clear- 
ly manifest for the recent decade than 
it was before 1945. 

M. SEARLE BATEs 


PSYCHIATRY AND THE BIBLE, 
BY CARROLL Wise. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. xi-169 pp., $3.00. 
Above the heads of many broadcast- 

ers out of London in the Second World 
War was the sober question, “Is what 
you are saying worth a man’s risking 
his life to hear?” We may be thankful 
that the outpouring of words and books 
today involves less risk. But surely the 
question is a healthy reminder to every 
author. Carroll Wise, out of his experi- 
ence as a pastoral counselor and teach- 
er, has something worthwhile to say— 
even if it involved risk. We may have 
qualms about the title, Psychiatry and 
the Bible, and we may wish that the 
exciting new depths in Biblical theology 
had been brought to this conversation 
between the two disciplines, but we 
certainly can accept with gratitude the 
distillation of psychiatric theory and 
practice which are related to Biblical 
themes in this book. 
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Throughout this book the author in- 
terprets the Biblical material in the 
light of psychiatry’s discovery of the 
kind of relationships which foster man’s 
fullest creativity and love. Indeed the 
word relationship is at the core of every 
discussion. The fact that in the Bible 
there is a movement from the handling 
of guilt and forgiveness in terms of law 
to one of relationship appears to be a 
reflection of the common resolution of 
problems in psychiatry and in the Bible. 
But appearances are deceptive! Martin 
Buber is reminding us today that rela- 
tionship is at the heart of the Ten 
Commandments. But it is not just any 
relationship, however healthy. Obedience 
to Law grows out of relationship to the 
living God who gives the Law. It is 
not surprising that psychiatric inquiry 
which deals with empirical man in the 
process of becoming should discover 
that relationship is crucial. Nor is it 
unusual that the outcome of Biblical 
religion should be expressed in terms of 
personal relation. But the motive in each 
case should not be blurred or obscured: 
in one it is human effort and under- 
standing and in the other it is the ac- 
tivity of God and human response. 


The effort “to relate the insights of 
the Bible to the recent findings of psy- 
chology and medicine” is an effort 
which begins with a handicap. Biblical 
theology is forcefully reminding us that 
the Bible cannot be extracted into 
propositions, or even insights. If one 
sets out with an extracted view of psy- 
chiatry or the Bible, it is unlikely that 
he will come to grips with the living, 
concrete reality of encounter. The God 
of the Bible is known in action. He 
meets us in and through event. Carroll 
Wise is a Christian and as a pastoral 
counselor knows this, I am sure. But 
the characters of the Bible, even the 
people whom the author describes, are 
pale reflections of real people here. 
Peter’s conversion is a “change of at- 
titudes and goals” and poor old Judas 
just had “not worked through his atti- 
tudes to the point where acceptance of 


Christ’s acceptance was possible”! All 
that the author is saying may be true, 
but the Bible deserves a more disci- 
plined approach in terms of its own in- 
tegrity. It is quite possibly true that 
the prodigal son in his depths decided 
that “the answer lay in a new kind of 
relationship with his father”, but his ac- 
tion was instant and the compulsion 
which drew him home again had time 
for only one word, “Abba, father!” 
However one feels about the method 
and approach of this book, he will find 
here a rich fare for health and Biblical 
religion. The author is a skillful coun- 
selor as well as a good pastor. He has 
long interpreted religious symbols in 
terms of an intrinsic relation between 
symbol and act symbolized wherein 
“seeing” is more than logical awareness. 
His explanation of faith as “a basic 
orientation that involves emotional ac- 
ceptance of and response to, a person 
whom one knows as dependable, relia- 
ble and trustworthy” is further evidence 
of the fruit of years spent in clinical 
work and pastoral care. Psychiatry and 
the Bible opens a field of fruitful en- 
deavor for students of both fields. 


C. R. Stinnette, Jr. 


ISRAEL AND REVELATION, sy 
Eric VorcELiIn. VoLumME I or Order 
and History. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1956. 
515 pp., $7.50. 

Israel and Revelation is a book which 
deserves the careful attention of theolo- 
gian, philosopher, historian, and preach- 
er alike. It is a work of vast scholar- 
ship, penetrating insight, and genuine 
literary skill. In the field of Old Testa- 
ment scholarship it brings to the atten- 
tion of American readers the valuable 
work of such German and Scandinavian 
scholars as von Rad, Alt, Eichrodt, Noth, 
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Engnell, Mowinckel, Nyberg and Wi- 
dengren. In the field of the philosophy 
and history of political order Israel and 
Revelation enters into vital conversation 
with Arnold Toynbee’s A Study of His- 
tory. The felicitousness of the author’s 
language will make itself felt to any 
who have struggled through the reward- 
ing but often barbarous verbiage of 
many contemporary writers. 


The present’ volume is the first in a 
projected series of six volumes in which 
Dr. Voegelin plans to treat the “sym- 
bolic forms” of Western thought from 
their emergence in the Middle East to 
the nineteenth century and the prob- 
lems of order arising from the earth- 
wide expansion of Western civilization. 
Volume one examines the civilizations of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt with their 
“cosmic-divine” locus of political order 
and the “historical” locus of order in 
Israel. The remaining five volumes by 
the author, who is Boyd Professor of 
Government at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, are set for publication over the 
next two years. Volume two of the se- 
ries will examine Greece and the world 
of the polis, volume three the thought 
of Plato and Aristotle, volume four the 
Roman Empire and Christianity, and 
volumes five and six, “The Protestant 
Centuries” and “The Crisis of Western 
Civilization”. The author’s efforts in the 
first volume have produced a work 
which displays thorough acquaintance 
with the archeological and documentary 
sources, a careful sifting of the schol- 
arly interpretations of these materials, 
and a balanced judgment which the 
reader must respect, even when he dis- 
agrees with it. This review can do little 
more than set out the methodological 
assumptions of Voegelin’s work. It will 
have failed should it substitute itself 
for the reading of the book. 


The orientation of the thought of 
Eric Voegelin is most readily seen in 
contrast with the better-known view of 
Toynbee. Voegelin finds the Spengler- 
Toynbee theory of civilizational cycles 
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especially unusual when one considers 
that a historian supposedly relates the 
past of mankind to a meaningful pres- 
ent. “Why should a thinker,” he asks. 
“be concerned about history at all, if 
apparently it is his purpose to show 
that there are no meaningful presents, 
but only typical, recurrent situations 
and responses? This apparent oddity 
will . . . become intelligible as an ex- 
pression of the tension between the 
Judeo-Christian historical form, in which 
Western civilization still exists, and the 
loss of substance which it has suffered.” 
(p. 133). Spengler and Toynbee, Voege- 
lin asserts, see civilizations as mystical 
entities which produce such cultural 
phenomena as myths, religions, arts and 
sciences. This view is attacked vigor- 
ously: “. . . experiences of order, as 
well as their symbolic expressions, are 
not products of a civilization but its 
constitutive forms.” (p. 126) We are 
told, e.g., not to look for the genius 
who is the “founder” of a religion but 
for communities of men who live under 
particular orders discovered as true. For 
the civilizations of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt this order was a mundane imita- 
tion of the cosmic order itself. For Israel 
order meant an Exodus from civilization, 
an Exodus which has created the pe- 
culiar problems of the relation of the 
people of God to civilization which 
have plagued Judaism and Christianity 
ever since. The Exodus involved a “leap 
in being”, the discovery of the true 
order of mankind in the will of a tran- 
scendent God. It is with the assumption 
of the “ontological reality” of this 
event and the consequent beginning of 
existence in historical form that Voege- 
lin starts. The Bible thus appears, as it 
cannot for Toynbee, as the legitimate 
product of a new understanding of ex- 
istence. Narrative on this level has re- 
placed myth on the level of cosmological 
civilization. The study of Israel’s history 
presents unique problems created by the 
initial emergence of “historical form” 
(the present under God creating both 
memory and hope) in human thought. 
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It is with this uniqueness that Toynbee 
refuses to deal. 

Israel and Revelation has earned for 
itself a place on the bookshelves of all 
who are concerned with the meaning of 
history, with the problems of myth and 
symbol and with the most recent find- 
ings of Old Testament scholarship. In 
all of these areas it is one of the most 
challenging books published in recent 
years. 

Rosert L. Horn 


GREAT CHRISTIAN PLAYS, 
ED. THEODORE M. Switz AND ROBERT 
Jounston. Greenwich, Conn., The 
Seabury Press, 1956. 306 pp. $7.50. 
This volume is apparently intended 

to fill the gap which has existed since 

Phillips E. Osgood’s Old Time Church 

Drama Adapted (New York, 1928) 

went out of print. That was for many 

years the stand-by to which not a few 
churches turned to find versions of 

Medieval plays suitable for amateur 

production. 

The ambitious editors have attempted 
not only to present five Medieval texts 
in actable form but also to provide de- 
tailed cues for direction, costuming, 
and make-up, as well as to include pro- 
gram notes, original music, and an ap- 
pendix of materials for choral reading. 
Of the plays selected, Abraham and 
Isaac (Brome) and Everyman are often 
printed now, while the York Resurrec- 
tion, the Digby Conversion of St. Paul, 
and Totentanz are less readily acces- 
sible. 

The book suffers from trying to tai- 
lor its material too closely to the needs 
of the imagined typical parish. The 
plays chosen are undoubtedly beyond 
the reach of the director with no ex- 
perience, although the detailed “sug- 
gestions” seem to pre-suppose none. In 


any case, it is better to leave the di- 
rector and actor some scope for the 
imagination rather than to indicate ev- 
ery move on the stage. The desire to 
b2 practical has led to such impracti- 
calities as this ancient delusion: “And 
if time and money do not permit much, 
there are always bed sheets, window 
draperies, and bed-spreads that can be 
draped around the actors into the tra- 
ditional Biblical costumes.” That way 
lies churchly boredom! 

Great Christian Plays, beautifully 
bound and done up with much care, 
has over-extended itself. The cost is too 
high, and the volume too bulky, for 
its use as an acting copy. Although it 
was not intended for him, it will be of 
most use to the director who already 
has experience enough to pick and 
choose, and to be independent of many 
of the specifics set down. I found its 
best discovery to be selections from the 
Gospel of John arranged for choral and 
congregational reading (although with- 
out the incidental music, please). 


Tom F. Driver 
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Book Notes 


THE THEOLOGY OF CALVIN, 
WILHELM NIEsEL, TR. HAROLD KNIGHT. 
Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 
1956. 254 pp., $4.00. 

The publishers say that “some revi- 
sion of the original text has been made 
by the author for this English edition” 
of a book first published in 1938. As far 
as I can tell, this “revision” consists 
chiefly in the addition to the biblio- 
graphical references of a very few titles 
of works dealing with Calvin that have 
appeared since 1938. Substantially this 
English translation presents the original 
book. One of its chief characteristics 
was then and still is that it was written 
with no regard for Calvin studies in the 
English speaking countries. The bibli- 
ographies refer almost entirely to Ger- 
man writings and a few French and 
Dutch ones, chiefly of the twenties and 
thirties. In so far as Calvin-research is 
concerned, this book is therefore pro- 
vincial and at the same time dated. 
But this weakness is not as significant 
as it may seem to be. For in his expo- 
sition of Calvin’s Theology, the author 
is not greatly interested in the theses 
of the interpreters, except in so far as 
he battles against the tendency of some 
of them to find the key to the under- 
standing of Calvin’s thought in certain 
special doctrines, e.g., predestination. He 
feels that Calvin designed his theology 
as an exposition of God’s revelation in 
Christ, e. g., that it was Christocentric 
through and through. One can hardly 
quarrel with this idea; but it is not very 
illuminating simply because of the fact 
that every Christian theology must be 
basically Christocentric; otherwise it 
would not be Christian. Moreover, Niesel 
has some difficulty in showing that Cal- 
vin was as consistently Christocentric as 
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he wants to have him be. In his exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of predestination 
the law and the order of the church 
he must resort to special pleading in 
order to maintain his thesis. 

Generally speaking, the book is a 
careful, balanced resumé of Calvin’s 
teaching, based mainly, but not exclu- 
sively, on the Institutes. It is almost 
entirely expository on the silent assump- 
tion that Calvin’s thought does not re- 
quire historical criticism in order to be 
as intelligible in 1956 (or rather 1938) 
as it was in 1559. 

WitHetm Pauck 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD’S 
ALLIANCE OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, sy 

CLARENCE P. SHEDD AND OTHER CON- 

triputors. London, S. P. C. K., 1955; 

New York, Association Press, 1956. 

746 pp., $6.00. 

The oldest of the world Christian 
organizations which today constitute the 
larger Ecumenical Movement, and in 
many respects their pioneer and fore- 
runner, is the World’s Y. M. C. A, 
founded in 1855. Dr. Shedd’s massive 
and monumental chronicle of its first 
century adds an indispensable, invalu- 
able and inspiring source-book to the 
history of the “Ecumenical Reforma- 
tion” in both of its dual aspects—the 
world outreach of Christianity and the 
effort for Christian cooperation and 
unity. 

Henry P. Van Dusen 
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THE LIVING AGE SERIES. 


New York, Meridian Books, 1956. 

Among books recently received by the 
U. S. Q. R. have been a number of 
‘paperbacks’. They are part of a new 
trend toward providing at reasonable 
prices reprints of older works, often out 
of print, as well as occasional original 
contributions. Printed with care on good 
quality paper, these books are strongly 
bound between card covers. One series 
of theological titles for the paperback 
market is published by Meridian Books. 
The first six Living Age Books, each 
priced at $1.25, are: 

An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, 
by Reinhold Niebuhr (1935) 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 








Edward T. Horn, Ill 


The modern Christian seek- 
ing a new meaning in litur- 
gical worship will find it in 
this clear historical account 
of the church calendar— 
and how it developed. The 
author, an outstanding scholar 
in this field, explains the 
origin and development of 
the special days and seasons 
and shows how these festi- 
vals are observed in the 
liturgical churches. $3.75 


at all book stores 





The Mind of The Maker, by Dorothy 
Sayers (1941) 

Christian Mysticism, by William Inge 
(1899) 

Primitive Christianity, by Rudolph 
Bultmann (1956) 

The Descent of The Dove, by Charles 
Williams with an Introduction by W. 
H. Auden (1939) 

The Religious Situation, by Paul Till- 
ich (1932) 

Of these Professor Bultmann’s study 
is previously unpublished although it is 
available in a hard cover edition, pub- 
lished by Thames and Hudson (Lon- 
don and New York) and priced at 18/-. 
Reginald H. Fuller is translator. 


J. F. W. 
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ARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR GOD? 


Edmund A. Steimle 


Inspirational and devotional 
reading in the form of 17 ser- 
mons by one of America’s 
leading radio preachers. They 
reflect the sincerity of faith and 
warmth of personality that have 
skyrocketed Dr. Steimle into 
national prominence on ‘The 
Protestant Hour™ and other 

leading radio and TV re- 

ligious programs. $2.25 
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FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE, sy 
Emit Brunner. Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1956. 79 pp., $1.50. 
Dr. Brunner draws upon the three 

facets of Christian life—faith, hope, and 

love—to point to the whole of the 

Christian faith in each. The unity in 

this diversity is provided by man’s ex- 

istence in time, past, present, and fu- 
ture. Man has faith in the past event 
of Christ, and he looks to the future 
with hope of a fulfillment of this faith 
in the ultimate realization of God's pur- 
pose. It is love. agape. which undergirds 
the present. Man is guilty about his 
past, uncertain about his future ,and un- 
able to be fully in the present because 
of his concerns. Therefore it is in the 
agape love of God in Christ that man 
finds forgiveness for his guilt and se- 
curity for the future in God’s will. He 
is able to live in the present by the erad- 
ication of these two hindering concerns. 

It is, then, in this present activity with 

fellow humans that man meets God and 

finds love the substance of both faith 
and hope. “This is eternal life as ex- 
perienced already in this temporal life.” 

(p. 79) 
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THE HYMNODY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH, sy Louis F. Ben- 
son. Richmond, Va., John Knox Press, 
1956. 310 pp., $4.50. 

If one could own but a single book 
on hymnody, the work at hand should 
be a leading candidate! The author, 
widely known as a leading hymnologist, 
combines solid scholarship with a fine 
“listening” style. I say “listening” since 
the book, first published in 1927, and 
now happily re-issued, was originally 
given as the Stone Lectures at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. This is a classic 
statement, and should be of particular 
interest to ministers, choir-leaders, and 
others concerned with congregational 
music. 


R. F. B. 








D. L. MUNBY 
Christianity and 
Economic Problems 


Based on the author's well-known 
lectures at the Union Theological 
Seminary, this challenging book 
aims to bridge the gap between 
the thinking of economists and 
theologians. Dr. Munby compares 
the Christian approach to social 
problems with the typical pre- 
suppositions of economists. He 
discusses today’s economic prob- 
lems, involving both technical 
and moral issues, and shows how 
Christian values affect the choice 
before us. Dr. Munby’s view is 
international, his approach realis- 
tic and his reasoning sound. $5.00 
At your bookstore, or from 

ST MARTIN’S PRESS 

103 Park Avenue, N.Y. 17 


Publishers of 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
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Errata 


The following corrections should be made in the November issue of the 
QUARTERLY REVIEW (Vol. XII, No. 1): 


Page 1: 


Page 19: 


Miss Anne Booth Hale is Director of Religious Education in 
the Swarthmore Presbyterian Church, Swarthmore, Pa. 


(The following insertions should be made) — 


too, participating in that brutal murder. “We have lifted the 
meataxe in the elation of love and justice.” He goes on, 


We have lain on the bed and devised evil in the heart. 


We have stood in the sunlight and named the bad thing good and the 
good thing bad. 


The stain of sin is spread clear across the human race. 


But Warren does not end simply on this negative note. He 
goes on, as he says, to argue “the necessity of virtue”. Our ful- 
fillment as persons can only come as we recognize “the com- 
mon lot of our kind. And that is the death of vanity, and that 
is the beginning of virtue.” 


The recognition of complicity is the beginning of innocence. 

The recognition of necessity is the beginning of freedom. 

The recognition of the direction of fulfillment is the death of the self. 
And the death of the self is the beginning of selfhood. 

All else is surrogate of hope and destitution of spirit. ' 


So this, if it is a poem about original sin, is rather close to 


what... 
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Letter To 
The Editor 


TO THE EDITOR: 


May I express my appreciation for 
Robert McAfee Brown’s article “The 
Minister and Contemporary Literature” 
in the November issue, and add a quali- 
fying comment. His major point, if I 
understand him rightly, is that con- 
temporary literature contains a lot of 
realistic, relevant stuff and that min- 
isters jolly well ought to come to terms 
with it. Amen. He comments in an open- 
ing paragraph, “The novel must (rath- 
er) be approached as a whole, as a 
unit”—fearing that too many of us read 
fiction primarily for sermon illustrations. 
His point here cannot be over-empha- 
sized. A novel or play must be dealt 
with in its own terms first. Only then 
can it be said to be “understood” well 
enough to extract material safely, main- 
taining the original significance or mean- 
ing. 

But this warning applies as much to 
general themes as to specific incidents. 
Dr. Brown has extracted themes (“sin”, 
“one’s true identity” etc.) apart from 
their significance in the novel or play 
“as a whole”. Referring to one play he 
says, “Whatever one may feel about the 
climax of the play, one cannot read it 
without feeling that here is a presenta- 
tion of human beings which is done 
with genuine compassion and love.” 
This thematic approach certainly makes 
it clear that the play is relevant to the 
minister’s concern. What it does not 
make clear is that these themes do not 
exist by themselves, but only in relation 
to “the climax of the play”. Until we 
decide whether or not the play as a 
whole is dramatically successful we can- 
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not be sure precisely what kind of com- 
passion is meant. 

The minister has quite rightly been 
trained to make acute distinctions in 
theology. To navigate safely the marshy 
border land between theology and liter- 
ature, he must make equally acute dis- 
tinctions in novels and plays. 

Although perhaps beyond the scope of 
Dr. Brown’s article, this point seems to 
me to be important for two reasons: 
First, it clarifies the distinction between 
the Biblical point of view and the non- 
Christian author’s view, however much 
may be held in common. Second, it 
keeps the minister from too ready an- 
swers. Conventional morality is too easy, 
as Dr. Brown points out; but so too, I 
fear, is Tea and Sympathy, despite the 
fact that it constitutes an honest, orig- 
inal statement. We are involved with 
Willy Loman; but most of us, I sug- 
gest, are involved in a tragedy beyond 
Willy’s pathos, which knows with St. 
Paul that “creation itself is subject to 
futility”, and that not even success can 
save us from a “dreadful reckoning”. 

We have been given a story to tell; 
a tale of Life and Death and Resurrec- 
tion. There are times when we stand 
judged by contemporary literature, when 
it tells the story, or part of it, with more 
power and conviction than the Church 
tells it. The Church needs the insight 
and power of creative literature. But 
we must be ready to make clear dis- 
tinctions about what is being said and 
what is not being said in contemporary 
literature as well as in theology. 


Respectfully, 
Leroy S. RouNER 
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Editorial 


Christian churches are involved in a 
self-examination which must issue in a 
re-expression of both the Church’s re- 
ality and its task. This is a most sig- 
nificant, if minor, aspect of the con- 
temporary ‘return to’ or ‘upswing in’ 
religion. “Community of Grace” is one 
of the more fruitful phrases used to 
probe what we mean by the Church. 
The danger in such a title, for all its 
validity, is that it too readily identifies 
the Church as the unique Community 
of Grace and too easily obscures the 
relationship of Grace to other commu- 
nities. Grace is not a something special 
confined to our churches. It is a reality 
which cuts across the life of the world 
and it is a constituting factor in all in- 
dividual and corporate existence. This 
term is appropriate for the Church in- 
sofar as it claims to identify properly 
what it knows it cannot manipulate. 

Incursions of Grace enter our person- 
al and social lives at many points. It is 
that to which we confess in retrospec- 
tive appropriation and appreciation of 
our lives. We have not planned or co- 
erced it. Grace is not a Christian pos- 
session insofar as that claim would im- 
ply exclusive ownership rights. It 
strikes individual lives on the battle- 
field or in the schoolroom and it learns 
social existence from oppressive facto- 
ries to overbearing country clubs. Grace 
is the name for those points where 
transcendent order and immanent per- 
fection lift up our fragmented lives and 
renew them. If God has called his 
churches to be Communities of Grace 
he has not at all promised to work 
through them alone. 

A sobering concern for Christian min- 
isters is that our churches’ activities 
can easily become a something else to 


do in hectic and sometimes empty lives. 
Too few Communities of Grace are liy- 
ing centers of the individual and social 
life around them; they may rather re- 
inforce self-concern and shallow con- 
tentment. That some churches harbor 
fanaticism and breed prejudice is all 
too clear, North as well as South. God’s 
loving judgment and terrible redemp- 
tion are not mediated through them to 
a broken world. 

Such an indictment of our churches 
is heightened for us if we know explic- 
itly secular communities where divisions 
of the spirit have vanished at times and 
where God’s Grace, unknown as such, 
has taken up lives and renewed them. 
A curious phenomenon stamps the con- 
temporary revival of interest in Christi- 
anity. Religiosity is developing on two 
levels. At the point of emotional at- 
tachment church affiliation is increasing 
rapidly and perhaps uncritically. Among 
the thoughtful, concern for Christianity 
is also proceeding—but often divorced 
from our churches. 

We cannot come to terms with the 
world, or with God’s reconciliation of 
the world to Himself, if we believe that 
eur churches live wholly by Grace 
while other human communities are 
without it. The claim that the Gospel 
makes is that it is the Truth which in- 
dicates both heights and depths of life 
and interprets these reaches for what 
they are. As the Community of Grace 
the Church witnesses to the truth that 
all other communities as well live by 
the Grace which it confesses in Christ 
Jesus. This confession is to accept a 
task, a task in a world which does not 
know the Creator and Redeemer who 
gives to that world its very life. 

j. F. W. 
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The Use and Abuse 
of Religion 


Robert J. McCracken 


Does Job fear God for nought?—Job 1:9 


The Book oF Jos is one of the great literary masterpieces of the 
world. The theme of the book is the vindication of religion. The open- 
ing scene represents God as calling attention to His servant Job and 
commending the integrity of his character. Whereupon Satan, who fills 
the role of cynic, inquires with a sneer “Does Job fear God for nought?” 
The insinuation is unmistakable. To be sure, Job is a good man, but 
why? If he is pious it is for an obvious reason. He has found that it 
pays to be religious. When virtue is rewarded with prosperity who 
would not be virtuous? But, Satan proposes, withdrew the prosperity 
and see what happens; the piety will be shortlived. 

Everybody knows the sequel. Job was put to the test. He suffered 
both in his person and in his estate. He lost his property, was assailed 
by his friends, taunted by his wife, bereft of his children and, as it 
seemed to him, forsaken by God. Yet in it all and through it all he held 
fast to his integrity. When his troubles were at their height he cried, 
‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him.” What a cry that is! It proves 
that religion is not always turned to as a utility, a paying proposition, 
a profitable investment yielding highly satisfactory returns. 


I. 


Satan’s insinuation, however, ought not to be brushed aside as 
though there were no point to it. There are people who resort to religion 
because of what it can do for them and with little thought of anything 
to be done by them. The corruption of the best, said the Ancients, is 
productive of the worst. People can terribly abuse religion. Consider 
the situation Jesus encounted in Palestine as summarized by James S. 
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Stewart. The Pharisees externalized religion, made it a matter of out- 
ward observance, not of the heart. The Scribes professionalized religion; 
they were dry-as-dust ecclesiastics, not saints with the fire of God in 
them. The Sadducees secularized religion, turned it to their own ad- 
vantage, were at bottom skeptical and worldly. The Zealots nationalized 
religion, made it a means to one end, “Down with Rome and up with 
Palestine.” It would be naive to suppose that this is all ancient history. 
I mention the Pharisees, Scribes, Sadducees, Zealots not to calumniate 
them but to point out that what they did is still being done. There 
is a constant temptation to treat religion as a utility, to make it serve 
our own ends, personal, professional, national. 


In Barrie’s play The Twelve Pound Look there is a scene where a 
husband and wife are at the breaking point. This is what the wife says 
to her husband: “Harry, you don’t even know what your religion was 
and is and will be till the day of your expensive funeral. One’s religion 
is whatever he is most interested in, and yours is Success. I couldn’t 
endure it. If a failure had come now and then—but your success was 
suffocating me .. . I clung to you to save myself, but I had to let 
you go; you had only the one quality, Harry, success; you had it so 
strong that it swallowed up all the others.” Plain speaking that, and 
the accuracy of it as diagnosis we all recognize, for the type is familiar. 
A man may be a churchman, professing belief in God and Christ and 
goodness, and ;et may make his religion serve purely materialistic 
ends. It may be a device to promote his own interests. He may join a 
fashionable church offering him helpful professional connections, as- 
sociations that boost his ego. In the final analysis his religion may have 
hardly anything to do with disinterested loyalty to goodness and God 
but may be an adjunct to one consuming ambition, personal advance- 
ment. Could anything be further removed from the Gospel of Christ 
with its stern, emphatic warning, “Whoever would save his life will 
lose it”? 

Look at the matter from another angle. Take the emphasis placed 
by some on religion as the guarantor of peace of mind. Do you 
want to be done with sleeplessness, worry, ineffectiveness? Do you 
want to be free from frustration and tension? Do you want to be re- 
sourceful, influential, prosperous? Then turn to religion. It can solve 
all your problems, supply all your needs, provide you with “Peace, 
Power and Poise in Perpetual Possession.” There is truth here 
but it is truth mixed with error. One aspect of the Gospel of Christ 
is so played up that its other aspects go unmentioned. What about 
the strait gate and the narrow way? What about self-denial and the 
voluntary shouldering of a cross? Dr. Luccock does not exaggerate 
when he suggests that there is a danger in America of abbreviating 
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the New Testament to one word, the word “relax.” I quote him. “A. 
score of book titles proclaim the word or the idea: You Must Relax, 
How Never To Be Tired, The Art of Relaxation. Sermons follow 
suit .. . When this kind of thing is poured on too steadily the result 
is that all tension is taken out of life. And there can be no true Christ- 
ianity without tension. Take the tension out of the mainspring of a 
watch and you have beautifully ‘relaxed’ steel; you also have a useless 
piece of junk. A person can become so relaxed, so free from all dis- 
turbance about anything, that he likewise is a useless piece of junk. 
We will soon have a rewritten gospel, thus: ‘If any man would come 
after Me, let him keep down his blood pressure’; ‘Go ye into all the 
world and relax.’ ” 


Or take the use people make of prayer. What is prayer? In its es- 
sence prayer is the orientation of the soul towards God. It is keeping 
in touch with the Infinite. Of course, when God is conceived as our 
Heavenly Father it is natural to lay before Him our needs and interests, 
our hopes and fears. A son, however, who is worth his salt, does not go 
to a father only to beg. Yet with some prayer consists chiefly of petition, 
self-regarding petition at that. We remember God when we want Him 
to run an errand for us. We think of Him for the most part with 
reference to emergencies and crises, personal or national. Who ever 
heard of a national day of prayer in times of tranquility and peace? 
We are more concerned to have our religion serve us than redeem 
us. God is not sought for Himself but for what He is able to do for us. 
Prayer for thousands means asking for personal favors, blessings for 
ourselves and for those belonging to us. It is a sort of Aladdin’s Lamp 
to be resorted to in an emergency when help is urgently needed. The 
higher ranges of prayer—thanksgiving, intercession, adoration, com- 
munion—are unknown to us. 


Religion is abused when prayer is employed as a means of providing 
us with whatever we want. This is to conceive of God as a kind of 
Celestial Valet, as an amiable and indulgent Grandfather who will see 
to it that all goes well with us. Where do people get the idea that 
Christianity will smooth their path through life, making everything 
pleasant and easy? Not from the New Testament which says very 
bluntly, “In the world you will have tribulation, but be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.” Not from Jesus who died on a 
Cross aged 33. Not from Paul whose life was one long adventurous 
conflict—“foes without and fightings within” was how he once sum- 
marized it. Not from the Apostles, not one of whom died in his bed. 
Not from the Martyrs, the Prophets, the Heroes of the Faith in any 
age. The other night, reading David Livingstone’s diary, I came across 
entries like these: “Took my belt up three holes to relieve my hunger.” 
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“IT am indulging in sumptuous feasts of my own imagination.” “With 
hands all raw and bleeding we at length emerged.” “The natives have 
taken away my sofa; the stones are left. I am spared the necessity of 
making a will. It should be easier to move now.” What is needed in con- 
temporary religion is less of the mercenary temper and more of the 
self-denying spirit of a Livingstone. We are here to serve God, not to 
have God serve us. 


II. 


If this is true at the individual level it is just as true at the national 
level. There are signs in plenty of a religious revival in America today. 
The denominations are reporting membership totals and budget in- 
come at an all time high. In a review of books published in 1954 The 
New York Times points out that from a glance at the sales charts it 
would seem that the average American wants most of all to (1) get 
religion; (2) reduce; (3) refinish an antique Chippendale highboy. 
Song writers have found it to their advantage to feature religious 
themes—“I believe,” “Are you friends with the King of friends?” 
“Have you talked to the Man Upstairs?” are samples. Film producers 
are more than ever aware of the box office appeal of religious drama, 
especially religious drama plentifully spiced with sex. One hears of 
prayer breakfasts for Senators and Congressmen in Washington. On 
tables in restaurants across the country may be found a little card on 
which is printed three forms of grace before meat—Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Jewish. Formal religion has become a pronounced 
characteristic of the American way of life. 

Every indication of growing religious interest is to be welcomed but 
there are aspects of the current religious revival that arouse real con- 
cern. We must be on our guard against any tendency to use religion 
merely to serve the national interest. We must not too readily assume 
that Christianity and the American way of life are one and the same 
thing. When religion and nationalism are closely allied men are prone 
to identify the will of God with their political aims and aspirations. 
When political institutions are idolized as was the case in Hitler’s 
Germany religion is apt to be exploited. The inclination then is to 
have God serve the nation rather than to have the nation serve God. 
Take the widespread attitude adopted towards Communism. Com- 
munism, we say, is atheistic. We are against Communism. Therefore 
God must be on our side. The danger here is that we may go on, 
with God for our Ally, to claim His support for our racial, economic, 
national aims. We may confuse our cause with His cause. Consciously 
or unconsciously we may identify Him with the free enterprise system. 
We may develop a chosen people complex. 
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When this happens there is little likelihood of candid self-criticism. 
There is just as little prospect of genuine social concern. The disposi- 
tion is not only to accept but to seek to safeguard, preserve, freeze the 
status quo. A depressing feature of the current religious revival is 
that a number of its leaders are social reactionaries and derive support 
from social reactionaries. Surely a truly religious nation s bound to be 
a nation with a lively and sensitive conscience. It knows that it is 
under the judgment as well as the grace of God. It is conscious of sin 
and eager to improve and amend its ways. Why are Europe and Asia 
critical of America? They think ours is a self-righteous attitude. They 
say that the United States is not under anybody, that God is reckoned 
an Ally, not a Master and Judge. They complain that there is scant 
evidence of that religious penitence, that acknowledgment of divine 
condemnation of national sins that marked Lincoln’s second inaugural 
or made Jefferson tremble for his country when he thought of slavery 
and remembered that God was just. It is their contention that the 
average American may be formally reiigious but that he is far from 
laboring under a sense of sin. We do well to give heed to such criticism. 
To use religion as an instrument to promote our purposes is to abuse 
it. We are here to serve God, not to have God serve us. 


III. 


The Frenchwoman Simone de Beauvoir wrote a provocative book 
following a visit to America. I quote from it one paragraph. “To 
see nothing but a political line in America’s moral optimism would 
be wrong, of course; the sons of the Puritans believe sincerely in 
Righteousness and Virtue. Somebody quoted a remark by the German 
philosopher, Scheler, that seemed very fair: ‘I thought the Americans 
were hypocrites,’ he wrote. ‘I thought that when they said “God” they 
meant “Cotton.” But no, when they say “God” they mean “God.” The 
wonder is that there is always “cotton.” ’ And indeed, if they begin by 
associating God with cotton, and identifying Virtue with Prosperity, 
they can invoke the name of God and Virtue without hypocrisy or risk. 
Good has as much to offer as evil, and is profitable, no doubt if you can 
channel it. The great American hoaxes are not based on lies, but rather 
on virtues ably exploited. It is quite true to say that Europe has need 
of America; in the eyes of the average American, imperialism takes 
on the guise of charity. American arrogance does not consist in the 
love of power; it is the love of imposing on others that which is good; 
the miracle is that the key to paradise should be in their hands.” 

So I come back to the point from which I started—the theme of 
the Book of Job. Virtue is not to be identified with prosperity. Religion 
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is not to be practised because it pays to be religious. There are high 
uses to which religion should be put—conquest of temptation, superior- 
ity to pain, triumph over circumstance, enhancement of personality— 
none of them selfish uses. Our faith should enable us to get nearer to 
God and man and God’s will for man. It is the will of God first, not our 
personal security or national security. Christianity is in the world 
not to make life easier but te make it nobler. To be sure there are 
rewards, but they are not motives for conduct, they are the consequ- 
ences of it, and they are spiritual rather than temporal. He who 
has the bondsman’s mind and works only for the hireling’s pay, will 
only get what he works for. But he who serves for love finds in the 
service itself that which is always its truest recompense—the increased 
power of service, the capacity for larger devotion. “The wages of going 
on,” Tennyson called it. What is it that makes the life of the Christian 
abundantly worth living? It is not external payment. It is growth in 
character and service. It is the developing power of being good and 
doing good. 

God sought for Himself, not for His gifts—that is the supreme bless- 
ing to be desired. The will of God, not our own will—that is the sup- 
preme end to be pursed. There have been men and women who have 
reached those altitudes. To think of them is to long to resemble them, 
and that is the first step on the upward way. It is why I have asked 
you to think about Job. There is a service which is entered into 
without any thought of reward. There is an integrity of character which 
is not a vulgar barter for wages. There is a heart loyalty capable of fac- 
ing hardship, disappointment, reverses because it is rooted and grounded 
in love for God. So Livingstone could say, “People talk of the sacrifice 
I have made in spending so much of my life in Africa . . . It is emphati- 
cally no sacrifice. Say rather it is a privilege.” 


Not for weight of glory, 
Not for crown and palm, 
Enter we the army, 
Raise the warrior psalm; 
But for love that claimeth 
Lives for whom he died: 
He whom Jesus nameth, 
Must be on his side. 
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Prophecy, Apocalyptic, 
and 
the Historical Hour* 


Martin Buber 


The man who, without particularly reflecting on himself, allows 
himself to be borne along by the bustle of life, still at times unex- 
pectedly finds himself confronted by an hour which has a special and 
even an especially questionable connection with his personal future. 
Among his possible reactions, two stand out as essential. The man of 
whom I speak can now in the next instant renounce the beaten track, 
draw forth the forgotten primal forces out of their hiding places, 
and make the decision that answers the situation; he cherishes the 
until-now-unsuspected certainty of thus being able to participate in 
the factual decision that will be made, on the ground of becoming, 
about the make-up of the next hour and thereby in some measure also 
about the make-up of the future hours. Or, in contrast, he banishes 
all impulses of this nature and resolves, as one says, not to let him- 
self be fooled—not by the situation, which is just an embroiled situa- 
tion and not by himself, who is just a man come to grief—for every- 
thing hangs together invincibly with everything and there is nowhere 
a break where he could take hold. So he surrenders anew to the tur- 
moil, but now, so he thinks, out of insight. 

If, disregarding all differences and complications, we transpose 
this hour—with its indwelling possibilities of these two basic human 
attitudes set in polar opposition to each other—from the realm of 
biography into that of history, we catch sight of a problematic into 
which it may be salutary for us to look. 

But from what standpoint is this problematic adequately to be 
grasped, as is necessary in order that, gazing with clarified spirit 


*This essay is a chapter from Martin Buber, POINTING THE WAY, 
edited and translated by Maurice S. Friedman, to be published by 
Harper & Bros. in the Fall. Used by permission. 











into the depths of reality, we can make the right choice between 
affirmation of choice and denial of choice? How shall we manage to 
escape from the dilemma whose discursive expression is the old philo- 
sophical quarrel between indeterministic and deterministic views of 
the world? It is not within the power of philosophical dialectic to 
offer us this help; the highest that is given to it to attain here is, 
instead of setting the two aspects in opposition to each other, under- 
standing them as the two irreconcilable-reconcilable sides of the 
same happening. By doing this, to be sure, philosophy does justice 
to the life experience in which the moment of beginning the action 
is illumined by the awareness of freedom and the moment of having 
acted is overshadowed by the knowledge of necessity. But where it is 
no longer a matter of aspects, neither experienced nor recalled, and 
no longer a matter of their connection with each other, but of the 
soul’s innermost question of trust, all this does not suffice to guide us. 

This question is: Do I dare the definitely impossible or do I adapt 
myself to the unavoidable? Do I dare to become other than I am, 
trusting that in reality I am indeed other and can only thus put it to 
the test, or do I take cognizance of the hindrance in my present exist- 
ence as something that will eternally be a hindrance? And transposed 
from the realm of biography into that of history: does a historical 
hour ever experience its real limits otherwise than through undertaking 
to overstep those with which it is familiar? Does our future establish 
itself ever anew or is it inescapably destined? For this innermost 
inwardness of our praxis there is no other help than trust itself or, 
to call it by its sacral name, faith. But not our own personal faith 
alone. The history of human faith also affords us help. Only no 
simple help of such a kind that the right is simply placed before our 
eyes in historical realization as a truth that no contradiction con- 
fronts. A glance at man’s history of faith may so clarify the anti- 
thesis of the two possibilities that the decision between them can 
take place in full light. In the history of faith, my faith finds an 
irreplaceable support even there where it only receives a new manner 
of choosing. 


II 


In the history of faith of Judaism these two basic attitudes rose 
into the purity and unconditionality of the religious sphere, embodied 
in two great manifestations of the spirit which, by virtue of this 
purity and unconditionality, assumed a significance for the way of 
man in the world and particularly for the present stretch of the way, 
hardly to be comprehended deeply enough. 
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These embodiments are the prophets in the ages of the kings of 
Judah and Israel and the apocalyptic writings of Jewish and Jewish- 
Christian coinage in the age of late Hellenism and its decline. It 
is not here a question, therefore, of the changing historical events 
and the judgments passed concerning them under the summons of the 
divine by the prophet or apocalyptic writer living at that time. It 
is rather a question of two essentially different views from the stand- 
point of which the prophetic sayings on the one side and the apoca- 
lyptic texts on the other are to be understood. Common to both is 
faith in the one Lord of the past, present and future history of all 
existing beings; both are certain of His will to grant salvation to 
His creation. But how this will manifests itself in the meeting with 
the pregnant moment in which the speaker speaks, in what relation to 
coming events this moment is to be seen, what share in this relation 
will fall to men, to begin with therefore to the hearers of the speaker 
—in these the prophetic and the apocalyptic messages essentially 
diverge. 

This difference, as has been said, is by no means of merely 
historical significance: it has something of the utmost importance 
to teach each generation, but more specifically our own. In order to 
throw this into bold relief, I must disregard all that is atypical, 
elementally significant though it may be. I must disregard the question 
of what apocalyptic motifs are already, here and there, to be found 
among the classical prophets, what prophetic motifs are still, here 
and there, to be found among the late apocalyptics. I must show 
the essential difference of the basic attitudes through the clearest 
examples. 


lil 


In a time when the external and internal crisis of the kingdom 
of Judah began to manifest itself in momentous signs, about twenty 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, Jeremiah 
received the divine command to go to the workshop of the potter in 
the valley below; there God would speak to him. We understand what 
is meant: the prophet shall contemplate a reality that shall become 
for him in the midst of this contemplation a revelatory parable. He 
went down there and beheld how the potter fashioned the clay on the 
double wheels. “And if the vessel that he made was marred while still 
in the clay in the potter’s hand, then he made out of it again another 
vessel, even as it seemed right to make to the potter’s eye.” Three 
times, in the great Biblical style of repetition, the word “to make” 
is hammered in on us: the matter in question here is the sovereignty 
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of the making. In contemplating this sovereignty, Jeremiah received 
the statement of God in which again, time after time, that word recurs: 
“Cannot I do with you as this potter, O house of Israel?! Behold, as the 
clay in the potter’s hand, so are you in My hand, O house of Israel! 
At one instant I may speak over a nation, over a kingdom, to root out, 
to tear down, to dismantle—but if that nation turn from its evil for 
the sake of which I have spoken against it, I am sorry for the evil that 
I planned to make for it. And again at one instant I speak over a 
nation, over a kingdom, to build up, to plant, but if it do evil in My 
eyes so that My voice remains unheard, I am sorry for the good with 
which I have said I would benefit it.” 


We must bear in mind that in just this verbal language, about 
two decades before, the young Jeremiah had received his summons as 
“announcer to the nations.” “To whomever I shall send thee,” it was 
there said to him, “thou shalt go, whatever I shall command thee, thou 
shalt speak.” And while he felt on his mouth the touch of a finger, 
he heard further: “I have put My words in thy mouth; see, I appoint 
thee this day over the nations, over the kingdoms to root out, to 
tear down, to dismantle, to annihilate, to build, to plant.” The com- 
munication to him as the chosen nabi, the “announcer,” that is, the 
one who utters the speech of heaven to earth, comes to him now under 
exact relation to the language of the summons, opened out in its mean- 
ing, while the lower potter’s wheel revolves before him and the vessels 
are formed on the upper wheel, the successful ones to remain in the 
world, the failures to be rejected and shaped anew. 


Thus the divine potter works on the historical shapes and des- 
tinies of the human nations. But, in accordance with His will, this 
work of His can itself will, can itself either do or not do; with this 
doing and not-doing that it wills, it touches on the work of the Worker. 
From the beginning He has granted this freedom to them, and in all 
sovereignty of His fashioning and destroying, He still gives to them 
just thereby the answer—fashioning and destroying. He “is sorry 
for” the planned good when they turn away from Him; He “is sorry 
for” the planned evil when they turn back to Him. 

But the announcer—this creature that God once addressed, “Thou 
shalt be as My mouth”—is a part of the happening. For he is obliged 
at times to say “what God is working,” as it says in the prophecy of 
Balaam (Numbers 23:23)—to say it to those whom it concerns. He 
can do that, however, in two different ways. The one way is the open 
alternative. Thus we hear Jeremiah time after time speak to his 
people in the most direct manner when he delivers to them the concise 
saying of God: “Better your ways and your affairs and I shall allow 
you to dwell in this place.” Bui when those so appealed to persistently 
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resist the call, the alternative grows silent, and the approaching catas- 
trophe is announced as an unalterable destiny. Yet even in this 
announcement the gate of grace still remains open for the human 
turning of the being. Here too no end is set to the real working power 
of the dialogical relationship between divinity and mankind, within 
which compassion can answer man’s turning of his whole being back 


to God. 


This dialogical depth of reciprocity between heaven and earth 
is brought to its strongest expression by the prophets of Israel— 
from the early ages till in the midst of the post-exilic epoch—through 
one of those meaningful word-repetitions and word-correspondences 
which so richly abound in the Hebrew Bible. The turning of the being 
of man and the divine response are often designated by the same verb 
—a verb that can signify to turn back as well as to turn away, but 
also to return and to turn toward someone, and one whose fullness of 
meaning was taken advantage of in the texts. Already in one of the 
earliest of the Biblical prophets, in Hosea, we hear God speak first 
of all, “Return, Israel, unto the Lord” and once again, “Return,” 
then it says (just as latter in Jeremiah), “I shall heal your turnings 
away, but now follows, “I shall love them freely, for my wroth is 
turned away from them.” This correspondence, expressed through 
the repetition of the verb, between the action of man and the action 
of God, which is not at all a causal but a pure dialogical connection 
between the two, continues in a clear tradition of style into the post- 
exilic age. The late, yet word-powerful prophet, Joel, sees in his 
vision a terrible enemy approaching, yet the description of the threaten- 
ing invasion is followed by God’s statement, “Return to me with all 
your heart”; then it says once again, “Return to the Lord your God”; 
but now it is said, “Who knows whether He will not return and 
be sorry.” 


The same turn of speech, “Who knows,” as expression of the timid 
hope of those turning back, we find again even in the late fable of 
Jonah who, contrary to the prevailing interpretation, seems to me to 
stem from a time in which there was, at any rate, still a living ten- 
dency to make clear to the people that the task of the genuine prophet 
was not to predict but to confront man with the alternatives of decision. 
It is not mere literature; rather, with all its epigonic character, it is 
still a real echo of the prophetic language in the shape of a reverent 
paradigm when the King of the Ninevites first calls to his people, to 
whom the exact data of their destruction have just been announced, 
“Every one shall turn back from his evil way,” and then adds, “Who 
knows, God may return, He may be sorry and may turn back from 
the flaming of His wrath, and we shall not perish.” 
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What kind of view of the ruling of the Ruler underlies all this? 
Clearly one that wants to preserve the mystery of the dialogical inter- 
course between God and man from all desire for dogmatic encystment. 
The mystery is that of the creation of man as a being that has the 
power of actually choosing between the ways, and ever again and 
even now has the power to choose between them; for only such a 
being is suited to be God’s partner in dialogue in history. The future 
is not fixed, for God wants man as one who comes to Him with full 
freedom, one who can return to Him even out of a condition of ex- 
treme hopelessness and then is really with Him. This is the prophetic 
theologem that is never expressed as such but is firmly set in the 
foundations of Hebrew prophecy. 

An apocryphal gospel fragment of Jewish-Christian origin has 
the Holy Ghost say to Jesus at the hour of the baptism in the Jordan 
that he has awaited him “in all the prophets.” This historical wait- 
ing of the spirit for the fulfillment of the intention of creation through 
man is the breath of life of prophecy. The prophetic faith involved 
the faith in the factual character of human existence as one that 
factually met transcendence. Prophecy has in its way declared that 
the unique being man is created to be a center of surprise of creation. 
Because and so long as man exists, factual change of direction can 
take place, toward salvation as well as toward disaster, starting from 
the world in each hour, no matter how late. This message has been 


sent forth by the prophets to all future generations to each in its 
language. 


IV 


Many noteworthy mixed forms lead from the historical sphere of 
prophecy into that of apocalytic, but it does not belong to my present 
task to discuss them. I must, however, call one individual manifes- 
tation to mind because it signifies throughout not a transition form 
but the exception. I mean that anonymous prophet of the Babylonian 
exile who has been named after Isaiah, not only because his prophecies 
have been included in the Book of Isaiah, but also because he clearly 
understood himself as a posthumous disciple of Isaiah’s. Among the 
prophets he is the man who had to announce world history, and, to be 
sure, as the divinely predestined history of the world. In place of 
the dialogue between God and man is the comfort of the One preparing 
redemption to those He wants to redeem; God speaks here as not 
only having foreknown but also having foretold what now takes place 
in history—the revolutionary changes in the life of the nations of the 
world and the liberation of Israel connected with it. There is no longer 
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room here for an alternative: a future is spoken of that is established 
from the beginning. 

This transformation of the prophetic perspective was facilitated 
for “Deutero-Isaiah” by the fact that he associated himself across 
the centuries with the great announcer who, as the memoir of which 
he was the author shows, ever again knew himself bound by the 
cruel duty to withhold from the people the dimension of the alterna- 
tive and who often can only utter it in symbols. But essentially the 
transformation had been made possible by the unheard-of new char- 
acter of the historical hour. Here for the first time, a prophet had to 
proclaim an atonement fulfilled through the suffering of the people. 
The guilt is atoned for; a new day begins. During this time in which 
history holds its breath, the alternative is silent. In this moment 
it is no longer a question of choosing as a people between two ways 
but apprehending as an individual the new, higher summons which 
shall be fulfilled through the series of “servants of the Lord,” a series 
at the beginning of which the speaker sees himself. An epoch such 
as ours, entangled in guilt and far from atonement can learn some- 
thing great from this prophet, but it cannot take anything directly from 
him. Here something removed from our wills shines on us com- 
fortingly. 


V 


If we wish to set in contrast the historical categories of prophecy 
and apocalyptic in the greatest possible purity of their special natures, 
then, as we proceeded from the prophecy of Jeremiah as one that 
embodies in the exact sense the prophetic vision of present and future, 
so for the presentation of the apocalyptic, we shall now do well to 
choose one of its two most mature late works—the Revelations of John 
and the so-called Fourth Book of Ezra. Although the work that concludes 
the Christian canon is the more significant of the two, I still prefer 
the other for our purpose since here a fuller insight into the relation 
of the speaker to history that is happening is afforded us. The book, 
of which one can say with some certainty that its constituent parts 
originated around the middle of the first Christian century, obviously 
received its final form only decades after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans. Yet the speaker pretends to be living in the time after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, as a member of the 
king’s house in exile. 

This instance of literary fiction common to most of the apocalyptic 
writers is by no means a secondary phenomenon: the actual historical- 
biographical situation in which the speaker speaks is deliberately 
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replaced by an alien situation taken over as one analogous to his own. 
That already takes us into the depths of the problematic. For the 
hour in which the prophetic word allows us to take part is that of the 
actual decision to which the prophet summons those addressed by him, 
not seldom at the risk of martyrdom. In the world of the apocalyptic 
this present historical-biographical hour hardly ever exists, pre- 
cisely because it is not a question of a decision by men as a factor 
in the historical-superhistorical decision. The prophet speaks to the 
persons who hear him, to those who should hear him. He knows him- 
self sent to them in order to place before them the stern alternative 
of the hour. Even when he writes something down or has it written 
down, whether already spoken or stili unspoken, it is always intended 
for particular men in order to induce them, as directly as if they were 
hearers, to recognize their situation’s density of decision and to act 
accordingly. The apocalyptic writer has no audience turned toward 
him; he speaks into his note-book. Rather, he does not speak, he only 
writes; he does not write down the speech, he just writes his thoughts 
—he writes a book. 

The prophet speaks the word that it is his task to speak; he is 
carried by this task, proceeding from a divine purpose and pointing 
to a divine goal. The spirit moves him, and as his organs of speech, 
so the whole man is taken up into the service of the spirit. The body 
and life of the man become a part of this service and by this a 
symbol of the message. The task of a message is at times laid on in- 
dividual apocalyptic writers, but this message is not joined to a life task. 
The author of the Ezra-revelation does not recognize at all a vital 
task. At the beginning of his book the speaker—we do not know 
whether it is the actual speaker or only the fictitious one that is meant 
—lies on his bed and, visited by a great anxiety over the fate of Israel 
and that of the human race, laments to heaven and complains of the 
government of the world while relating to God in some detail Biblical 
history from the creation on, supplemented by critical questions. Con- 
versations with angels follow who disclose to the so-called “Ezra” 
the mysteries of heaven and of the coming aeon; visions are associated 
with it, mostly of a schematic-allegorical nature, and are interpreted 
piece by piece in an orderly fashion. At the conclusion a task is set, 
but it is merely an ingredient of the literary fiction, and apparently 
it is not even of the original one, for instead of that prince of the 
sixth century, Ezra the Scribe stands here before us. Ezra is com- 
manded to write down the twenty-four books of the Old Testament 
canon and in addition seventy books of secret teaching; after this 
has taken place, he is removed. 


Nowhere in the book stirs the prophetic breath of actually-happen- 
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ing history and its fullness of decision. Everything here is predeter- 
mined; all human decisions are only sham struggles. The future is 
not something that comes about; it is already present in heaven, as 
it were, present from the beginning. Therefore, it can also be “dis- 
closed” to the speaker and he can disclose it to others. His inner- 
most question, accordingly, is not concerned with what poor man shall 
begin but why things stand with him as they do. In this question, to 
be sure, the question of Jeremiah and Job why good befalls the wicked 
and evil the righteous is again taken up under the aspect of world 
history. The question is raised why Zion was abandoned and the cer- 
tainly no better Babylon spared, but to it is joined the new and alto- 
gether different question how there can be wickedness in general. 
It is a question of the origin of the “evil heart” through whose work- 
ing Adam and all begot by him have fallen into sin and guilt. 


Here, however, we must distinguish two stages. In the one a kind 
of hereditary sin is recognized that was entirely foreign to the Old 
Testament. There, despite all consciousness of the historical burden 
that was growing ever greater, each man stood anew in the freedom 
of Adam; his capacity for decision was not hindered by any inner 
inheritance. But now the apocalyptic writer cries out, “Ah Adam, 
what have you done! When you sinned, your fall did not come upon 
you alone but also upon us, we who stem from you. For what does 
it help us that an immortal aeon is promised us when we have done 
death’s work?” And he has God proclaim with the utmost precision: 
“When Adam disobeyed my command, the creature was condemned.” 

But the speaker goes further. That Adam sinned arose from his 
own nature, and this he received from God. God had put into him 
the evil heart, and He had leit it in Adam’s descendants. Even when 
He revealed Himself to Israel, He did not take the evil heart from 
them; therefore, the awareness of the truth could not hold its ground 
against the “bad sprout.” And the answering angel confirms with still 
stronger statement, “A grain of evil seed was sown in Adam’s heart 
in the beginning”; now the whole harvest must come up, and only 
when it is cut can the field of the good appear. This view of the 
apocalyptic writer fundamentally contradicts the earlier prophetic 
teaching but also the contemporary early-Talmudic teaching, accord- 
ing to which an evil urge was not placed in the heart of man in crea- 
tion, but only the still neutral passion without which nothing could 
succeed; it depends on man whether it takes the direction toward God 
or falls into directionless chaos. It was here understood as the intention 
of creation, therefore, that the world should become an independent 
seat of free decision out of which a genuine answer of the creature 
to his Creator can issue. The apocalyptic writer, on the contrary, 
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though he knows, of course, of the struggle in the soul of man, accords 
to this struggle no elemental significance. For him there exists no 
possibility of a change in the direction of historical destiny that 
could proceed from man, effected or co-effected by him. The pro- 
phetic principle of the turning is not simply denied in its individual 
form, but a turning of the community is no longer even thought of. 
The turning is nowhere acknowledged to have a working that alters 
history or even one that manifests itself eschatologically, again in the 
utmost contrast to the early-Talmudic tradition which held that the 
historical continuation of existence depends on the turning. 

But to this must be added that the mature apocalyptic no longer 
knows a historical future in the real sense. The end of all history 
is near. “Creation has grown old,” it says here as something unal- 
terably established, and this is stated still more penetratingly per- 
haps by the Baruch apocalypse: “The procession of the ages is already 
almost past.” The present aeon, that of the world and of world his- 
tory, “hurries powerfully to the end.” The coming age—the trans- 
formation of all things through the incursion of the transcendent— 
is at hand. The antithesis of the coming age to all historical ages 
is expressed most strongly by a sentence of the Johannine Revelation 
that outreaches all that can be imagined: “Time will no longer be.” 
The proper and paradoxical subject of the late apocalyptic is a 
future that is no longer time and he anticipates this subject so that 
for him all that may yet come in history no longer has a historical 
character. Man cannot achieve this future, but he also has nothing 
more to achieve. 


VI 


Prophecy and apocalyptic, regarded through their writings, are 
unique manifestations in the history of the human spirit and its 
relationship to transcendence. The first originates in the hour of the 
highest strength and fruitfulness of the eastern spirit, the second 
out of the decadence of its cultures and religions. But wherever a liv- 
ing historical dialogue of divine and human actions breaks through, 
there persists, visible or invisible, a bond with the prophecy of Israel. 
And wherever man shudders before the menace of his own work and 
wishes to flee from the radically demanding historical hour, there 
he finds himself near to the apocalyptic vision of a process that can- 
not be arrested. 

There is also, of course, an optimistic modern and transformed 
shape of apocalyptic, the greatest example of which is Marx’s view 
of the future. One has wrongly ascribed to it a prophetic origin. In 
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this announcement of an obligatory leap of the human world out of 
the aeon of necessity into that of freedom, the apocalyptic principle 
alone holds sway. Here, of course, in place of the power superior tc 
the world that effects the transition, an immanent dialectic has ap- 
peared; yet in a mysterious manner its goal too is the perfection, yes, 
the salvation of the world. In this its modern shape, too, the apocalyptic 
knows nothing of an inner transformation of man that precedes the 
transformation of the world and cooperates in it; it knows nothing 
of the prophetic “turning.” Marx could, indeed, occasionally (1856) 
write, “The new forces of society”’—by which the prerevolutionary 
society is meant—need, “new men in order to accomplish good work,” 
although according to the materialistic interpretation of history, new 
men can only arise from the new postrevolutionary conditions of 
society. But such scaitered sparks of the prophetic fire are certainly 
to be found in every apocalyptic. No living man who from his 
personal experience knows free decision and its share in the objective 
change of situations can persist uninterruptedly in the thought of a 
smoothly predetermined happening bereft of all junctures. In any 
case, nothing in Marx’s basic view of history was altered thereby, 
and three years later Lasalle could write of it with justification that, 
linking brazen necessity to necessity, it passes “over and obliterates 
just for that reason the efficacy of individual resolution and actions.” 


Today, despite all assurances to the contrary, this apocalyptic 
with inverted signs no longer occupies any considerable room in the 
reality of the real thinking of its adherents. But a directly antitheti- 
cal apocalyptic attitude has taken shape meanwhile in western human- 
ity. It appears to resume some doctrines of the Ezra and Baruch 
apocalypse after they have been divested of all theology of a coming 
aeon. The whoily other state of being that was there promised for 
existence after the end of our world is now annihilated, but the 
character of the lived present as late, all too late, has been preserved. 
The world, to be sure, is no longer called creation, but its irremedi- 
able old age is accepted as self-understood. Certainly, in contrast to 
what was done a short time ago, one no longer pushes the analogy 
with the life of the organism so far that one joins to the fixing of old 
age the expectation of early death; prognoses of this kind have today 
become rare. In general, the specific modern apocalyptic is not merelv 
completely secularized, but also, after several more grandiose than 
reliable starts, it has been thoroughly disenchanted, and accordingly 
prognoses have become unpopular, which is to be welcomed at any 
rate. Insicad of this, the apocalyptic has now, so to speak, expounded 
itself in permanence. One no longer says, “One cannot swim against 
the stream”—the image of the stream to which, indeed, an outlet 
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belongs, already appears too full of pathos. One rather says, “A late 
age must behave like a late age if it does not wish to be laughed at.” 
The only poetry that still becomes it is one of a self-directed irony; 
the only art that still becomes it is one that atomizes things—to employ 
a striking characterization of Max Picard’s; faith has become altogether 
unseemly. One knows exactly what is legitimate in an aged world 
and what is not. 


If one comes and rebels against the indirectness that has penetrated 
into all human relationships, against the atmosphere of a false objec- 
tivity where each sees the other no longer as a partner of his existence 
but merely as an object among objects in order then to enregister 
him in the given connections of “objective” usefulness, then one is 
upbraided by one’s critics as a romantic given to illusions. If one 
resists the flagging of the dialogical relationship between men, then 
he is reproached with failing to recognize the fated solitude of present- 
day living—as if the fundamental meaning of each new solitude were 
not the fact that it must be overcome on a more comprehensive level 
than any earlier one. If one declares that one of the main reasons 
why the crisis in the life of peoples appears hopeless is the fact that 
the existential mistrust of all against all prevents any meaningful 
negotiation over the real differences of interest, then one is set right 
by a smile of the shrewd: an “old” world is necessarily shrewd. 

The great apocalyptic writings of that earlier turning-point of 
history were of two kinds. The one held that one could no longer 
have faith that history would take any new direction, the other that 
one could believe in an all-determining God only with a special limita- 
tion: He can make everything with the exception of a genuine, free 
Thou for Himself—that He cannot make. Unbelief and belief were 
here only the two sides of one point of view. Of the two only the 
unbelief remains in the broken yet emphatic apocalyptic of our time. 
It steps forward with a heroic mien, to be sure; it holds itself to 
be the heroic acknowledgement of the inevitable, the embodiment of 
amor fati. But this convulsive gesture has nothing in common with 
real love. 

As in the life of the person, so also in the life of the human world: 
what is possible in a certain hour and what is impossible in it cannot 
be adequately ascertained by any foreknowledge. It goes without 
saying that in the one sphere as in the other one must start at any 
given time from the nature of the situation in so far as it is at all 
recognizable. But one does not learn the measure and limit of what 
is attainable in a desired direction otherwise than through going 
in this direction. The forces of the soul allow themselves to be 
measured only through one’s using them. In the most important 
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moments of our existence neither planning nor surprise rules alone; 
in the midst of the faithful execution of a plan we are surprised by 
secret openings out and insertions. But room must be left for such 
surprises; he who plans as though they were impossible makes them 
impossible. One cannot strive for immediacy, but one can hold one- 
self free and open for it; one cannot produce genuine dialogue, but 
one can be at its disposal. Existential mistrust cannot be replaced 
by trust, but it can be replaced by a reborn candor. 

This attitude involves risk, giving oneself, yes, inner transforma- 
tion. Inner transformation simply means surpassing one’s present 
factual constitution; it means that the person who one is intended 
to be penetrates what has appeared up till now, that the customary 
soul enlarges and transforms itself into the surprise soul. This is 
what the prophets of Israel understood by the turning in their lan- 
guage of faith: not return to an earlier, guiltless stage of life, but a 
swinging round to where the wasted hither-and-thither becomes walk- 
ing on a way and guilt is atoned in the newly-arisen genuineness of 
existence. 

Toward the end of the first third of that same century in the 
course of which those apocalypses arose that spoke of the aged world 
and announced the approaching rupture of history, John the Baptist 
had again taken up the cry of the prophets, “Return!,” and, in com- 
plete accord with their belief in real alternatives, had joined to it 
the threatening statement that the axe had already been laid to the 
roots of the tree. He trusted his hearers to trust themselves as capable 
of the turning that was demanded, and he trusted the human world 
of this hour as capable of just this turning—as risk, as giving oneself, 
as inner transformation. After Jesus and in like manner his emissaries 
had taken up the call anew, the apocalyptics and their friends came 
in order to disclose that there is no turning and no new direction 
in the destiny of the world that proceeds from the turning. But the 
depths of history, which are continually at work to rejuvenate creation, 
are in league with the prophets. 
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Kierkegaard and Theology 


Paul L. Holmer 


Kierkegaard is one of those rare men of reflection—he is too many- 
sided ever to be a founder of a school of thought. He is not quite prop- 
erly Lutheran, certainly not scholastic enough; nor is he only an ex- 
istentialist or even pre-Barthian or anti- metaphysical or an irrationalist. 
He illustrates the motto which prefaces The Philosophical Fragments, 
“Better well hung than ill wed.” Though many of his readers have tried 
to assimilate him to commodious categories, he does not quite fit. For 
surely no author with such a regard for logicality can be justly described 
simply as an irrationalist; neither can a devotee of intellectual tradition 
and a person of catholic tastes and sympathies be seen adequately only 
as a man of revolt, existentialist or otherwise; and though there is an 
‘either/or’ bringing distinctiveness to human discourse and choice, yet 
it must be remembered that Kierkegaard beiieved in the powers of per- 
sonality to synthesize otherwise discrepant factors. Though tragedy 
and suffering were not alien to him, still he was convinced that Christ- 
ianity was a happiness view and that faith is the victory which over- 
comes the world. 

To describe Kierkegaard’s significance for theology has been made 
difficult rather than easy by the scholarship about him. For often he 
has been claimed to be Lutheran or on the road to Rome, anti-intellec- 
tual or too intellectual, anti-church or pro-Augustine, too psychological 
or too theological or even both. Actually Kierkegaard is much better as 
a theologian than his theological critics and adherents make him out 
to be. He is a radical thinker. He is more concerned with the sub- 
structures than with the super-structures and, on almost every page, his 
interest is directed toward that kind of issue which is elemental and 
from which perhaps several intellectual elaborations can be made. 
Simply because he talks about matters common to so many positions 
taken by schoolish thinkers, it becomes almost an adventure to find him 
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a therapeutic but Christian positivist, or a neo-orthodox theologian, or 
the father of existentialism. Besides being mistaken most of such claims 
are trivial and an indictment of the scholar who makes them. 


A most general point about Kierkegaard perhaps deserves to be re- 
membered. Kierkegaard was, intellectually considered, a diacritical 
thinker. He was able to make and to sustain distinctions. He excelled in 
the use of diagnostic abilities and was able throughout his career (brief 
as it was—he began writing in 1841-42 and was done about nine years 
later) to ferret out the skein of possibilities with the utmost of logical 
rigor. This is the aristocratic and technical side of the man and his 
authorship. Here he sought to be rigorous, exacting, precise, in fact 
everything that any scrupulous man of intelligence discovers necessary 
for intellectual transparency. But the other side, and equally important, 
was his abiding interest in the synthesis proposed by Christianity for 
human personality. At once Kierkegaard commanded those dialectic 
and pathetic (i.e., capacities for pathos) talents which enabled him 
to indulge and yet to study those pervading emotions and commandeer- 
ing interests which make existing distinctively human. The point then 
is that Kierkegaard combined an analytic intelligence with an ethico- 
religious and synthesizing passion. His authorship endeavors to dignify 
as well as to express the nobility of the simultaneity of factors within the 
personality, and especially as this is constituted by faith in Jesus Christ. 


All of this should caution the reader against too quickly summarizing 
Kierkegaard’s thought. Reflection moves by distinctions and exclusions 
and bifurcations but existence is, like the mock turtle soup of which one 
of his pseudonyms speaks, full of everything. Knowing that the ex- 
clusions in thought might not entail exclusions in being, Kierkegaard 
is very wary indeed in circumscribing what is real. Thus he does not 
deny metaphysics all meaning simply because he denies that thought and 
reality are one. Nor does he deny the objectivity of Jesus, of actual ex- 
istence, of canons of thought, simply because he notes the importance of 
subjectivity and the difficulties of the ontological logic of his day. And 
he is not quite a sectarian and a voluntarist on distiactively Christian 
matters simply because he notes intellectual and ethical discrepancies on 
natters like the Church and the sacraments. But, neither is he meekly 
traditional here either. 


Surely Kierkegaard was a wise man. He knew that intellectual ex- 
tremes were daring and even exciting but here common sense was his 
guide. His intellectual affirmations were tentative and subject to re- 
call. But ethically and religiously he sought decisiveness and maximal 
risk-taking. The leap of faith was an act whereby the personality con- 
stituted itself, whereby character was formed. To keep oneself ethically 
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decisive while admitting intellectual uncertainty was part of Kierke- 
gaard’s admonition towards the good life. The fact that an erstwhile 
Christian culture had blurred this difference and the fact that philoso- 
phers had proposed ontological understanding, the understanding of 
being itself, as the bridging of the gap, led Kierkegaard to his task of re- 
introducing Christianity into Christendom and making numerous viable 
intellectual distinctions all over again. 

Four issues will be here adumbrated. Though these might indicate 
Kierkegaard’s relevance to contemporary theology, still more it is hoped 
that they may incite that kind of enthusiastic attention deserving a man 
of pervading Christian compassion who was simultaneously an aristocrat 
among the ‘cognosciendi’. 


I. The Meaning of Religious Discourse 


First it ought to be noted that Kierkegaard addressed himself to the 


_ problem of the meaning of religious discourse. It is a commonplace 


among students of eighteenth and nineteenth century theological litera- 
ture to note the difference between saving theology by converting its 
statements into metaphysical claims on the one hand and historical 
claims on the other. The Gnostics had even tried, much earlier, to vin- 
dicate theological claims by showing that no historical claims were es- 
sential. And today, once again, there are fervent endeavors among 
the theologically inclined to show that theology can be de-mythologized 
and, further, that committment to Jesus Christ does not entail a com- 
mittment to a metaphysical schematism. All of this is part of the large 
and vexing inquiry into the meaning of religious discourse. 

It is perhaps a dubious distinction to impose upon an author, namely, 
that he wrote on a topic relevant to men of a century later. Besides, 
Kierkegaard wrote on this topic only indirectly and in consequence of a 
concern with the question of the locus of religiousness. Though Kierke- 
gaard knew too that the Christian religion had permeated our customs, 
our literature, and our language with glory and hope, he was not con- 
tent to let the contemplation of these objectivities be the primary re- 
ligious act. He contended against Hegel, not so much because his 
empirical descriptions were either wrong or absurd, but, rather, because 
Hegel denied in his grandiose interpretation the religiousness of human 
subjectivity. It is Kierkegaard’s merit to have stressed the fact that theo- 
logical language, whether this be the language of the Bible or the more 
formal discourse of the theologian, corresponds also to human sub- 
jectivity. 
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Unlike other thinkers who make a point by excluding too much, Kier- 
kegaard does not deny the possibility of objective reference to theologi- 
cal language. However, his point is a pregnant one, and fraught with 
all kinds of as yet unexplored implications, namely, that religious dis- 
course is not religious because it conveys results. The point of religious 
language is not to communicate results as much as it is to stimulate 
the process of experience and thought which will reconstitute human 
personality. Ethico-religious truth is, in other words, not a quality of 
the language itself but is rather the process, the striving of the human 
subject to be a definitive individual. 

Though this kind of point is frequently made, and usually clumsily, 
it is to Kierkegaard’s credit that he makes it with both an aristocratic in- 
tellectual intent of clarifying the muddle that the learned create on these 
matters, and an earnest religious endeavor of showing that the simple 
man as well as the learned share the condition in their subjectivity for 
the realization of the highest truth which Jesus Christ is. Kierkegaard 
had no sympathy with Spinoza’s religion in which God is actually the 
sum total of the logical predicates available to an aristocratic mind. 
Likewise, the translation of the language of Christianity into that of 
the logic of historical existence, which Hegel tried to effect, Kierkegaard 
protests on both intellectual and moral grounds. 

But, as yet, Kierkegaard is relatively untried on these matters. How- 
ever, one hundred years ago he admitted the objective uncertainty of 
theological pronouncements and hence was not disturbed by Biblical 
criticism of his day nor would he be chagrined by the confessions of in- 
tellectual incertitude in ours; but, withal, he noted that the primary 
question was the quality of one’s own life, his own subjectivity, and that 
no theological sentence was religious in meaning until the appropriation 
process was stimulated and human passion aroused. 

I am bold enough to suggest that recent theology is positively am- 
ateurish on these matters. Kierkegaard’s epistemological and technical 
acumen holds a great promise for future formal inquiries upon which so 
much theology depends. But even more than this, Kierkegaard was a 
master at etching out the devotional requisites of Christian religious- 
ness and not least of his disinterestedness is expended on the task of 
reflecting himself out of the esthetic, the philosophic, and the aristo- 
cratic, and back again into the devotional and the simple. 


II. The Importance of Passions and Interests 


A second consideration marking Kierkegaard’s theological relevance 
is his disclosure of the importance of passions and interests. Few authors 
have been so marvellously equipped for this kind of task as that Dane. 
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He wrote effortlessly and gives the impression of writing with the im- 
mediacy that the bird sings and the flower spreads its fragrance. It is 
no wonder that he thought of himself as a poet. Once his literary goal 
became clear, his authorship comes forth almost completely free of those 
niggardly and finite calculations marring so many artistic and literary 
productivities. He wrote out of his own inwardness which was rich in- 
deed and in a style not calculated to please his public but one adequate 
to his own insight. But, for this very reason, he succeeds in writing 
out of his own pathos and writing his way into the pathos of another 
individual, his reader. If nothing else, the Kierkegaardian literature 
is so rich in pathos, so replete with those dimensions of human sub- 
jectivity that are truly universal, so expressive of refined passions and 
concerns, that here alone it will bridge long spans of time and continue 
to challenge moral turpitude and laxity. 

Such honesty, sincerity, and flaming concern, expended as it is in an 
authorship which defines religious truth not as sentences to be learned 
but as dynamic becoming of the self, are theologically important by 
themselves. But Kierkegaard did more. He described the casual and 
efficacious role of interests and passions in the greatest detail. He brings 
together what are otherwise so often separated in Christian tradition. 
For him, the emphasis upon the objectivity of Jesus’ existence, of the 
Atonement, and other divine acts, does not deny the existence nor the 
significance of subjectivity. In fact, it is his intent not to correct 
Protestant theology here as much as it is to supplement its account by 
showing that subjectivity too can be orderly, that it can and indeed, 
must, predispose the person. Instead of distrusting subjectivity as 
Lutheran dogmatics and Church practice suggest, Kierkegaard de- 
lineates carefully the role of despair, of dread, of guilt, this to make 
clear that no one is a sinner deductively and only because the dogma 
says that all men are sinners. A subjective state does correspond and 
Kierkegaard is apt at pointing it out, all the while skillfully noting the 
differences as various objectivities, laws, mores, God, Christ, are en- 
gaged. 

But more than this, Kierkegaard notes too that the content of 
Christian religiousness is finally passional and interestful, not concep- 
tual. Not only are modes of subjectivity the cause of religious striving 
but the appropriation of religious teaching, and of anything else religious 
which is objective and social, leads to another mode of subjectivity. 
Even love, the agape of the New Testament, must be a passion. Kierke- 
gaard felt a responsibility as author to lead his reader out of sub- 
iectivity and into the contemplation of objectivities only for the sake of 
the new subjectivity which Christian faith, hope, and love are. Surely 
this is of a distinctive note in theological and philosophical writing and 
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worthy of very careful attention. Few authors have been as success- 
ful in saying this in a congruent manner es was Kierkegaard. For he 
destroys as he moves along his own authority and calculates the effect 
of his writing in such a way as to augment the passional response with- 
in the reader. 

Kierkegaard, as also noted in the previous section, is here proposing a 
new basis for the discussion of theological issues. In centuries past, when 
theologians were able to talk with impunity about the final and efficient 
causes of nature (this because the physicists already did so), when men 
of religious learning could espouse easily the fortunes of God in the 
progress of men, then there seemed little reason to believe that human 
subjectivity was naught else than a mirror, confused and distorting 
indeed, of the passing scene. But Kierkegaard is suggesting that the in- 
ner life is not a mirror of the outer existence. It is not a chaos, not a 
random or caused array. Kierkegaard’s literature is the disclosure of 
the life of subjectivity as a cosmos, capable of being mapped and de- 
scribed, in some respects independent and in ethico-religious senses most 
important of all. By saying that an interest in and a passion for existing 
is the reality that men can actually practice and own, Kierkegaard 
proposes a kind of metaphysics, not only compatible with Christianity 
and the New Testament, but also a new point of departure for theologi- 
cal discussion. 


Ill. The Pragmatic Significance of the Person of Jesus Christ 


It may seem amiss to say it but Kierkegaard seems also to have re- 
discovered the pragmatic significance of the person of Jesus Christ. All 
kinds of books can be written about Jesus Christ just as they can about 
Plato, each book taking account of the history of the teachings, of in- 
stitutions, of the criticisms of either, and all of this being a documenta- 
tion of the significance of the man. Each book thus written is in turn 
an item in history to be understood again as a part of the growing sig- 
nificance of the man. But it is Kierkegaard’s point that as true as the re- 
spective historical accounts of Plato’s and Christ’s significances might 
be, still this is not the proper way to describe the bearing upon human 
interests of the person of Jesus Christ. As important as scholarship 
might be, Kierkegaard brings a correction to the view that grows up 
where religious studies are pursued and taught, namely, that by in- 
creasing the scope and broadening the grasp, the personal and intense 
religious response will follow as a matter of course. 

Certainly it is true that Christianity has its own tradition and that 
this is both extensive and refined; likewise there is an institutionalizing 
of the idea which has resulted in the Church becoming a formidable 
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power in the affairs of men; and not least, rightly or wrongly, there 
are external authorities, men and books, which are reputed to keep 
the keys to the treasures of life eternal. Kierkegaard neither denies nor 
affirms with enthusiasm the above views. But what he is concerned to 
point out is the fact that no one of these is, nor all of them together 
are, in such connection with the individual that the Christian’s re- 
sponse is ever passionless, habitual, or trivial. Instead there is the 
person of Christ and He is the paradox. This latter word, “paradox’, 
is intended by Kierkegaard to safeguard the uniqueness of the Chris- 
tian’s object of interest. Paradoxicality describes that kind of relation 
and object which Christianity and Christ are. 

On the object side, Christ is the paradox because no premises offered 
to reflection can make loyalty and faith to Him a necessary and in- 
evitable consequent. He is neither obviously God, nor inductively 
speaking, even the greatest man who ever lived. Even if He were the 
latter, still an absolute committment would be incommensurate with the 
approximative and necessarily hypothetical conclusion. But on the sub- 
ject’s side, there is paradoxicality because He is the object of interest, 
offense or faith, scorn or worship, without that kind of justification 
which decisiveness seems to ask. The interest which He asks in 
His own existence and person, is an interest not congruent with self- 
interest nor is it congruent with that reason which we all invoke quite 
concretely as the reflectively organized common sense of mankind. The 
contrariety of interests on the subject’s side is many-sided of course. 
Disinterested analysis and reflection suggest a suspension of decision 
while the guilt and concern going with it counsel the need for a resolute 
decision; it does not quite seem to be in one’s own interest to deny 
oneself and his interests in order to save oneself. Jesus Christ seems 
to be asking that men live by dying, that they win by losing, that 
they get by giving. 

Kierkegaard’s theological fecundity is again rich on two sides. On 
the abstract and formal side, he has produced and argued with exacti- 
tude the doctrine of paradoxicality and several related doctrines which 
constitute in part, surely, the prolegomenon to future Christological 
discussion—even if like other prolegomena this one too may help to 
circumscribe the inventiveness and exuberance of speculative thinkers. 
But, on the ethical and practical side, Kierkegaard is even richer. 
There is an almost lavish outpouring of literature from his pen on 
the consequences in human existing of an active relation to and interest 
in the existence of Jesus Christ. This again does not lack exactness 
and form but rather vindicates the view that Christian subjectivity has 
its esthetic features, its suppleness, its variants, and even its sophistica- 
tion. Where most authors are pedestrian and flat-footed and at best 
can repeat Biblical rubrics with only slight elaboration, Kierkegaard 
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can both illustrate in his own person and sketch for his reader the 
dramaturgical feature of Christian inwardness. 

Not least of the relevance of the figure of Jesus to the person is the 
fact that a response to Him is not exclusively intellectual, or emotional, 
or dutiful. It is to Kierkegaard’s credit again to have corrected the 
intellectualism of Protestantism and brought ethicality and empirical 
behavior back into consideration. Kierkegaard insists that religiosity too 
is a living synthesis of the personality in thinking, feeling, and willing. 
The esthetic factors are not extirpated, the ethical is not abnegated; in- 
stead Kierkegaard delineates the richness of the faith relation by showing 
that even many sets of categories cannot quite exhaust it. All of this 
is testimony to the personality values which Kierkegaard discovers to 
be a consequent of the comtemporaneity of Jesus Christ. 

The thesis that contemporaneity with Jesus is actually possible in- 
volves Kierkegaard as it is has everyone who thinks about it in 
numerous problems, epistemological and theological. Kierkegaard re- 
pudiates the use, though not necessarily the truth, of the substance doc- 
trines and other gambits of the past. Instead he suggests that Jesus 
Christ exists as the contemporary only when one’s own interest and 
passion is Christ-like. His suggestion is that the historical Jesus when 
viewed detachedly and disinterestedly is not the eternal contemporary. 
But when one forgives trespasses, as the prayer of our Lord suggests, 
then we are forgiven; when one loves an enemy, one is loved. But one is 
not loved because of one’s own love, one is loved contemporaneously. 
Kierkegaard too is concerned to say that one’s deeds do not merit 
God’s attention. The presence of Christ is not a disinterestedly guaran- 
teed and objectively warranted phenomenon. Again I can only urge 
that Kierkegaard’s reflections here are most suggestive and seem to 
bear out the New Testament as well as augur well for further con- 
sideration. 


IV. Re-reading the Human Situation 


Last, and briefly, Kierkegaard has read exceedingly well the features 
of human existence. Many of the listeners in the pew have noted that 
things in the world are not quite the way the preacher has described 
them. When one hears the pulpit fulminations about the horrors of sin, 
and these horrors get no amplification other than that provided by 
either gross sensuality or misuse of public trust, then it certainly be- 
comes difficult to fit the theological categories to every man. Kierke- 
gaard corrected the interpretations, not by reforming the dogmas 
but by examining again the way it is we actually behave. Thus he 
sees us as sinners when we are sensual but also when we are most 
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spiritual and moral. Nowhere does he suggest that sensuous delight in 
the things of the world is ipso facto sinful. 

But all of this is part of his long essay in re-reading the human 
situation. Every issue he touches, the faith and reason controversy, 
the question of original sin, the significance of music, gets a new and 
creative treatment. If one analyses all of this, it is surely the case 
that Kierkegaard makes his reader see that one’s own personality, not 
history and not nature, is the locus for the presence of God. The larger 
orders may have their teleologies, God is undoubtedly present in all 
things occasioning their working together for good, but it is is still 
men who must love God. Again, Kierkegaard does not deny in order 
to affirm—his domain is personality and he dares to believe that Christ 
died for every man and that the paramount concern must be to become 
a Christian. Once the inner teleology is taken care of, then the natural 
and historical scene may be read for what it is worth. 

Hence it is that Christian faith is not alien to personality as Kierke- 
gaard understands it. The otherness of God, the distinction between 
God and man, are not treated in anything but human terms. This 
must be remembered about Kierkegaard for he is only mistakenly 
associated with these traditions which emphasize God’s transcendance 
in non-human categories. 

Perhaps few writers have said so much about the glory of our com- 
mon humanity as Kierkegaard did. Not a little of that glory is evident 
in the very fact that so much can be known and said about being human 
and being Christian. For Kierkegaard too, being Christian was a hu- 
man perfection, not to be gainsaid because it is human nor slighted 
because it is finally a matter of grace. 

In a day when human nature is in such bad repute, when the very 
fountainhead of sin-talk seems to be Kierkegaard, it might be well to 
discover how careful he was, how anxious to do justice to the sensory 
capacities, the aesthetic refinement, the genial admixture of pluses and 
minuses that we all are. The diatribes in his literature are reserved 
for those who have levelled all the valleys, who have straightened all the 
paths, who have taken the heights and depths of personal expession 
away from their fellows. All of those who, impressed by the engines 
of society and anxious to secure conformity to God, country and duty, 
and who have slandered man by taking the adventure away—these are 
Kierkegaard’s foes. That they include the clerics too, he was quick to 
note. His enthusiasms were, instead, for the restoration of passion, of 
expressiveness, of the individual’s caring mightily. His literature is an 
attempt to restore the individual and his idiosyncracies to a place of 
honor. For it is by rubbing that Aladdin’s lamp, one’s own personality 
and subjectivity, that one discovers God in Christ reconciling the world 
and oneself unto Himself. 
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Religion and Teaching 


Mary Anderson Tully 


This topic “Religion and Teaching” is an intimate one and yet a 
theatening one: intimate, in that it is “close to home” to each of us; 
threatening, in that we must face up to this intimacy (because intimacy 
spells responsibility). We are today more or less, what teachers have 
freed us to be, or hindered us from being. Teachers in the classroom 
and in the home do have “influence” and “authority”. And we are the 
products of that teaching and we ourselves are teaching whether we 
know it or not. 

For me, teaching and religion are not separated. They cannot be. 
Together they are one ultimate concern! What is happening to that 
boy, that girl. What purpose is to be served by their lives? And from 
whence does this purposing come? This is what my religion is all 
about. This my teaching has always been about. Teaching at its greatest 
is religious, and religion at its concretest is and must be taught or 


shared. This, I believe! 


It is my conviction that teaching is a far more deep-reaching and 
inclusive affair than mere instruction; and that which we teach and 
how we teach it inevitably express our beliefs about life and its 
meaning which is (to me) religion. And it is my deep conviction that 
springing out of the Christian faith, if one takes it seriously, are many 
insights which point the way to answers to the questions which present- 
day teachers are raising. 


The Affinity of Teaching and Religion 


But allow me to define my terms a bit more explicity, even though 
definitions are dangerous. What is good teaching? It is the influence 
of one total personality upon another. A good (meaning effective, not 
necessarily efficient) teacher fosters, maintains, and intensifies life 
in a less mature person. This involves life on every plane (if psycholo- 
gical insight is to be taken into consideration) —the intellectual, the 
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emotional, the imaginative, the physical, and the spiritual. It is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between these planes. As a matter of fact distinc- 
tions are made by poor teachers. The good teacher is aware that all 
merge intuv one, and is concerned with the undivided life of the 
undivided boy or girl. He goes about his work in such a way that 
the abundant life is possible. He feels it to be his greatest duty so 
to teach whatever it is he is teaching, in such a way that the students 
feel that life matters and matters greatly, that nothing in it is irrevelant, 
that all experience could hang together and form an ordered whole: 
that life is worth living to the full and that if it is so lived it makes 
sense. 


Real teaching is a process in which the student and the teacher 
are involved personally. In this sense real teaching is existential teaching. 
One comes to greater self-consciousness in relation to himself, his 
peers, to the culture, and to the world. 


Now let me say little about what “religion” is for me. My feelings 
about “religion” are most closely yet not inclusively caught up in 
certain statements of Santayana and Tillich. The former said “Piety 
is a reverent attachment to the sources of one’s being and a steadying 
of one’s life by that attachment.” And Dr. Tillich says, “Religion is 
the depth dimension of every function of the human spirit.”—By this 
I assume he means feeling, ethical, cognitive, moral, aesthetic. Reli- 
gion is the aspect of depth in each and all of these—that which is 
ultimate, infinite, unconditional, of ultimate concern. So you see, I 
am defining religion with reference to its most personal aspect. 

So, if I define teaching at its greatest as the impact of one total per- 
sonality on another less mature one, and if I define religion as the 
depth dimension of the life of the human spirit in confrontation with 
the Holy Spirit in the inner drama, then I am saying that teaching 
and religion are never separated. They are organically together. 
Religion is either implicitly or explicitly, ie., blindly or recognizably, a 
part of, not apart from every teaching situation. And teachers within 
a structured relation (i.e., a relationship set up by society, in contrast 
to the home where the relationship is more informal) stand always 
on the brink of the depth dimension of personality. And this can be 
either destructive or redeeming. Whether a teacher realizes it or not, 
this organic interaction in the teaching relationship involves the spirits 
of the teacher and the learner. This unconsciously is one of the reasons 
for the uneasiness that teachers feel, I believe, above and beyond the 
enviromental anxiety about salaries, prestige, overwork. 


Therefore, I am not concerned with wording the question “Should 
a teacher be religious?” (By that I suppose one means, has a religion.) 
Nor am I concerned with the question of religion in public education. 
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I am not concerned with the teaching of a body of dogma or creed, i.e., 
selected subject matter of religions to be taught separate from, or as 
a part of, other subjects in the schools. I am concerned with the 
teacher as a person. It is time we looked at him as a person, an individual 
worth looking at, and listening to. I am concerned about teachers as 
persons in the schools and also in the local churches. I am concerned 
that we as laity see the one selected by the community to be “the 
teaching one” as he really is and is aspiring to be. | am concerned 
about the teacher’s life—its wholeness, its synthesis. | am concerned 
about the cultural situation reflected in public schools and churches, 
in which teachers find themselves and the resulting effects on the 
quality of their teaching, which in turn is a reflection of what is hap- 
pening in the inner life of the teaching profession. The situation in 
which teachers find themselves is uneasy. We as teachers are uneasy. 
I believe this uneasiness points to new levels of awareness that must 
be attained in our spiritual pilgrimage. The members of the teaching 
profession are a sensitive, articulate, questing, questioning group. 
I believe there are insights within the Christian faith, perhaps in 
embryo yet is far as our day is concerned, which the church laity 
together with and including the teachers can discover. 

So I as teacher will ask the church some questions. Then I as a 
church member will react to these questions very briefly, because I 
think you will have to answer your teacher’s questions along with 
them in dialogue. 


External and Internal Demands on the Teacher 


First, then I speak as a teacher. As a member of the teaching pro- 
fession I want to share with the church the nature of “The Crisis in 
Teaching” as Oscar Handlin called it in his article in September’s 
Atlantic Monthly. It is out of this crisis that some of our questions 
arise, and it is because of it that other questions come in by the back 
door, so to speak! This crisis can best be discussed in terms of 
“demand”—external and internal. 

There is a demand for more of us. Due to the pressure of tremendous 
population changes since World War II and because of mass com- 
pulsory democratic education, 34 million new teachers will have to 
be recruited in the next three years. This means one half of all those 
receiving Bachelor’s degrees each June must become teachers. Our 
educational plants are inadequate both in schools and churches. It is 
impossible obviously to recruit this gigantic corps of teachers and 
train them. By 1965 there will be nearly 12 million more elementary 
school-aged children and 6 million more high school children than 
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in 1950. By 1950 we had lost 150,000 teachers to military service, 
business and industry. It is serious situation. This demand for more 
of us creates a tension within the teching profession. Teachers are 
overworked, classes are too large, and frustration is mounting because 
of teacher’s feelings of inadequacy to handle today’s children in these 
impossible conditions. 


Then, there is a demand for more from us. There was a day when 
teaching was held within well-defined limits. Certain given community 
purposes were emphasized and taught to all—whether it was the incul- 
cation of certain habits through ritualistic learning, or the memoriza- 
tion of a code governing conduct under tutors, or the intellectual 
drilling of the 3 R’s, or learning a craft under a master. But times have 
changed. As Barzun of Columbia University says: “the teacher is no 
longer a paid detective hunting stray commas.” Today, our task is 
defined by Grayson Kirk: “the primary purpose of the school is not to 
increase earning power but to enrich the human spirit.” He was re- 
flecting John Ruskin of an earlier day—“You do not educate a man 
by telling him what he knows not but by making him what he was not.” 

Now this does not mean that we disagree with this new direction 
in teaching. It is inevitable that this pioneering go on. We have never 
yet, I believe, faced up to what mass democratic education is, what 
it costs, and whether it is possible to make it work. And in the church, 
we must take these new advances in public education into serious 
consideration but also fight out our own definition and philosophy of 
Christian Education for our day. 


This is tremendously difficult for the teachers. These great shifts 
in emphasis over one century bring untold insecurity to the teacher, 
(and he doesn’t always realize it) I myself in one teaching career 
went through three different shifts in emphasis in public education. 
And there is a tendency for this shifting pendulum to swing so far, 
that today’s emphasis is negated in favor of an utopian one just being 
born. Fortunately this does not filter down to the grass roots teacher, 
but it gives headaches to the teacher-principal-supervisor who is 
formulating policy and procedures. An example of this is the issue 
in which I was caught when the shift was made from “subject-centered” 
to “child-centered” curriculum. (Can we ever be without the great 
teachers concerned with research and scholarship and could we ever 
be without the great pastoral teachers who in intimate relationship 
guide the very young? The pastoral teacher is not and can’t be obli- 
vious to the world of ideas and knowledge nor can the great scholarly 
teacher ever be really oblivious and unheeding of the learner.) Yet even 
having said this, we know that more is demanded of the modern 
teacher. Somehow there is a pervading dogma that education is the 
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hope of the world. And teachers are supposed to do everything that 
the rest of the society leaves undone. There is a demand upon us as 
teachers. We are responsible to the home (help my child now), to the 
adult church (be faithful to the past also), to industry, business, and 
professions (prepare the young to hold jobs for the future)—voices 
thundering at us if we have sensitive ears. 

And besides, we are the only occupational group whose real earnings 
have fallen since 1940. In contrast with other professions it looks sad. 
We are in the embarrassing position of seeing ourselves in every daily 
newspaper pleading for salary increases; e.g. in the New York Times 
on December 28—‘“Flint, Michigan starts its school teachers at $400 
a year less than it starts its garbage collectors. Three years ago a New 
Jersey high school teacher quit his $85 a week teaching job to drive 
a beer truck at $135 a week . . .” 

And so there is a loss of esteem, self-respect at the very moment 
when a much more important role is being demanded of the teacher. 
Handlin’s description here is much to the point: “Increasingly, and 
tragically, teachers find themselves surrounded by colleagues who 
accept the popular image of themselves. Deprived of status and pres- 
tige they acquiesce in the lowly role society assigns them. They can 
only withdraw timidly to a self-contained world of their own with its 
own standards, often entirely out of touch with reality. Thus they 
confirm society’s impressions of a lowly group, not quite first-class 
and deserving of no better than the hand-me-downs of our culture.” 
And now I begin formulating the kinds of questions a teacher might 


ask the church. 


The Teacher’s Questions to the Church 


The questions could arise from two sources: first, from the critical 
situation in which teachers find themselves today on the American 
scene. These questions might be worded thus: 

Can the laity of the church (which includes teachers themselves, 
of course) do anything about (a) the recruitment of teachers to meet 
the shortage crisis? (b) the salary deficiency of teachers? (c) the 
raising of the morale of the teacher in a community? Can the laity 
of the church do anything about (a) the recruitment and training 
of a corps of professional teachers for the educational work of the 
church? (b) the raising of the morale of the church school teacher 
in the church? (For our church school teacher is not sufficiently 
recognized and does not feel adequate for the job). You may feel 
that the problems raised by these questions cannot be solved by the 
laity of the church. I don’t know how you feel about the church tak- 
ing action to help solve social problems. 
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The second source from which questions may arise is one in con- 
trast to the social scene. It is the individual inner life of the person 
of the teacher. If you have time I would suggest that you read a 
small book published in 1955 called “When Teachers Face Themselves” 
by Arthur T. Jersild, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. This book is Professor Jersild’s most recent study 
of the inner life of the teacher. Over a thousand teachers responded 
to questions in a “Personal Issues Inventory” in personal conference 
and in written form. Dr. Jersild says in his introduction, “The prob- 
lems and concerns revealed fell into a number of categories, about 
thirty in all, but it was decided to focus attention on the nine that 
appeared to receive the greatest emphasis: meaninglessness, lone- 
liness, sex, attitudes towards authority, freedom to feel, feelings of 
homelessness, feelings of hopelessness, hostility, distress because of 
discrepancy between the “real” self and the demands and expecta- 
tions imposed by self or others.” This small book goes on to describe 
very sympathetically the inner feelings of the teacher. The answer | 
given in the book is that self-understanding is necessary for the teacher 
and this can be gained in a variety of ways through psychiatry, coun- 
seling, group therapy, work-shops. 

Let me say here that I have a real conviction (and I suspect Dr. 
Jersild feels the same) that, above and beyond the form of the answers 
given in Dr. Jersild’s book, religion, and I hope the local church, 
can give a kind of answer that would be very difficult if not impossible | 
for those trained solely in a secular humanistic fashion. 

From the Jersild study and from my observation of and conversa- 
tions with teachers, this kind of questioning then emerges which 
challenges the resources of the church: (1) What does the church 
say to us about our feelings of anxiety, lack of freedom, guilt and 
insecurity? (2) What about the problem of freedom and respon- 
sibility which we meet head on in our profession? (3) How can we 
recover a sense of Vocation? 





——— 





The Church’s Debt to the Teaching Profession 


Secondly, I speak as a member of the Church. 1 would like to thank 
the teaching profession for the great corps of religious educators 
that it has literally poured into the life of the church in Canada and 
the United States of America. A significant example of the debt that 
the work of the church owes to this profession is the great corp of 
public school teachers who man the teaching jobs in the churches. | 
As a matter of fact, I would wonder if the church’s educational pro- | 
gram could function if the teaching profession did not stand as a 
vast volunteer army for recruitment. 
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I am not suggesting that this should continue, thet we should now 
hasten to recruit more and more public school teachers to work in 
the churches. I offer two cautions in regard to this. First, I think 
the church should not add to the working hours of the public school 
teacher. This would not help the laity on the job as is the suggested 
emphasis of this series. Teachers need the weekends to recuperate 
and replenish their own spirits, or they will not continue to do well 
by the young. (It is always a bad habit to consider time out of the 
classroom a reward instead of a condition of effective teaching.) My 
second caution is this: even with public school teachers assisting, the 
present Religious Education in the Protestant churches is inadequate. 
And no improvement within the set-up as it now exists will solve the 
problem because we need more time and a professionally trained 
leadership to do the job. But until the charch finds some way of 
producing a corps of trained personnel, I can see that we will have 
to continue to ask the teaching profession to form part of our church 
staffs. Public school teachers do a wonderful job in the church but 
they are very frustrated about the dichotomy that exists between the 
philosophy of public education and religious education, and the lack 
of time and training to do the unique job in the educational task 
of the church. 

I would also as a member of the church like to ask forgiveness 
for my share in what has been done under the cloak of religion to 
cause distortion and repressions in the personalities of the young, 
which has caused teachers such difficulty. The church has not al- 
ways been too insightful about how the young become religious. 
There has been without and within the church distorted views of 
personality and it is also safe to say that this grouping of persons 
vocationally called “teachers” have themselves been nurtured, trained, 
guided, as children, as youth and as teachers so that they are not 
wholly responsive personalities, and now are forced to face themselves. 
However, we rejoice in the situation to the degree that they can face 
themselves, ask these questions, and discover the religious metho: 
as an alternative to the scientific. Christian belief and Christian 
obedience are not blind. We can now begin to be authors of our 
own response. 

Now allow me to suggest a framework within which to look at these 
qustions. Incidentally, I don’t believe these questions are separated 
from each other even though we have stated them separately. They 
are life questions. The framework or context I am suggesting is a 
“questioning” one. Let me show you what I mean. At times in my 
life in the Christian community I have felt free and safe enough to 
ask a question, any kind of question. Lo and behold, the answer 
came back in the form of another question! Now, this is not unique 
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to the Christian community, but I am saying that at critical times 
in my life I have found a “saint” who gave me freedom enough and 
security enough to ask a question. Then, with understanding, led 
me to ask another question. In other words, I was led from my very 
superficial first question to ask a more ultimate one. If my first 
question had been answered, in the usual fashion, I would have gone 
away in thirst and hunger. This may not seem to be of much help 
but it is. It is such a relief to stop fussing with a,b,c,d, answers on 
a level that doesn’t really matter and get down to formulating the 
right question. What a catharsis it is to be carried out of one’s own 
thoughtless, demanding structure to one of cosmic reference. 

For example, we are always on the verge of the formulation of 
a new educational philosophy, as I have indicated before, and one 
wonders what new faith will now take possession. Someone proposes 
that education must be free. The Christian is led to ask, “What is the 
nature of freedom? How does one become free? Free for what pur- 
pose?” Someone else says, “Education must prepare the individual 
for life.” The Faith asks, What kind of life? Again, there is a hue 
and cry that teachers must eclucate for leisure time. And again comes 
the question, “First, what is the nature of vocation?” Again, some 
emphasis that it is the conimunity that matters—educate for group 
life. Back comes the ultimate question: “Is the group more important 
than the individual? Is one type of idolatry better than another?” 

Teachers must select a context of meaning out of which they can 
formulate the right questions. Today’s teachers and especially 
today’s teachers, need the freedom and a structure within which to 
discuss what their questions really are, and to have the joy of dis- 
covering some of the Christmas answers. 


The Problem of Feelings of Guilt and Anxiety 


Now a word about the feelings of anxiety, guilt, insecurity, hostility. 
I feel inadequate to discuss what many fine scholars and psychologists 
within the church have explored in the recent outburst of literature 
along this line. I just want to assure the teaching profession that 
many of us in the church understand and are sympathetic. 

The Protestant church is beginning to realize how important it 
is to encourage expression of the inner life and is giving real attention 
to ways of making this expression constructive. Gradually, it came 
to mean a great deal to me to realize in my reading that our Scriptures 
and the history of Christianity abound with examples of men and 
women who expressed with dignity and sensitivity the contents of 
the inner confrontation. It was not always (and still is not in some 
quarters) acceptable, mainly because it was not understood. But 
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nonetheless, the life of the spirit in its aspirations, its doubts, its 
fears, its inadequacies, it loneliness, is revealed in the Record, e.£., 
the Palms, Jonah, Job, the prayers of Jesus; and also in the stories 
of the lives of the saints, mystics, and founders of the church. Who 
could ever forget the great cry of Jesus—“My God, My God, why 
have you forsaken me?” This is part of our blood, bone, and marrow. 
And what teacher does not identify with the cry of Moses who on 
being challenged to lead his people cried, “O My Lord, I cannot do 
this, I am not eloquent, I am slow of speech. They will not listen to me.” 

Teachers can be free to feel anxiety, guilt, fear, insecurity; they 
have in their humanness a right to feel these. They need not be 
embarrassed because they feel. But they don’t stop there, thinking 
the recognition and acceptance of these feelings is the whole story. 
They must go on to see that the presence of these feelings illuminates 
what they really are. They are not only superior animals. They are 
in God’s image. They are spirit. They are creators. Christianity 
alone, in facing these facts of disillusionment and meaninglessness 
is ultimately optimistic. It is because teachers really touch the depth 
dimension of feeling, imagination, intellect, that they can claim their 
true humanity and ultimately be joint heirs with Christ in God’s Crea- 
tion. 


The Problem of Freedom and Responsibility 


Let us think now about the problem of freedom and responsibility 
as faced by the teacher. In the West we stand in a tradition which 
says that education must always be 1 social matter—belonging to 
the people and existing for the people. To what extent is a teacher 
responsible to the community at large for doing what the community 
at large wants her to do? There will always be lurking in the situa- 
tion the danger of subtle manipulation—manipulation of the teacher 
by the policy-makers on the one hand, and manipulation of the child 
by the teacher on the other. 

We have seen in Nazi education a whole generation manipulated 
because certain truths were repudiated which if denied by us will 
bring similar peril: The denial of an objective standard of Truth, 
the subordination of the intellectual to emotional training (or vice 
versa), the denial of the integrity of the individual. German youth 
were taught to participate at a sub-personal level. The manipulation 
of a whole corps of German teachers and the manipulation of a genera- 
tion of children and youth was the result. This indicates a highly 
motivated and dedicated top leadership in the teaching profession— 
but again the question from the Christian community: dedicated to 
what? whence the springs of action? 
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Let us look at the other aspect of the problem of freedom in this 
profession. We have said that the teacher stands in relationship to 
less mature personalities. He does influence these personalities. The 
inner life of the teacher, the quality of her being, is the hidden agenda 
of education. There is nothing to be gained by saying naively that 
we should not influence others, that we should leave them free! I always 
think in this connection about a wonderful story, told tongue in cheek, 
which goes: “I showed him my garden,” said Coleridge, “and told 
him it was my botanical garden.” “How so?” said the other, “It is 
covered with weeds.” “Ah,” Coleridge replied, “That is only because 
it has not yet come to its age of discretion and choice. The weeds, 
you see, have taken the liberty to grow, and I thought it unfair in 
me to prejudice the soil towards roses and strawberries.” The teacher 
does something to the soil. He leaves it alone. He overworks it. He 
nurtures it in cooperation with the laws of growth. 


The problem of teaching with or without prejudice faces every 
concientious teacher both in public and in church school. On the one 
hand, he is encouraged to “put himself across,” (this must include 
his convictions, beliefs, too, else he wouldn’t be putting himself 
across) and then he starts worrying about indoctrination. On the 
other hand, a teacher is encouraged to be objective, not to share his 
views—lest he stunt the growth of the learner. Then he begins to 
question his honesty. 


Now, a teacher has to be a free person, but more important still, 
the Christian faith maintains that he must be a freed (or in religious 
language a “saved”) person. Only if he is freed can he cease to use 
his teaching materials for defensive purposes. Being freed is an internal 
religious problem. One manifestation of his freedom is the way 
“power” is handled. The teacher stands on an internal island. On 
the one side with the flow of the waves comes in the ship Powerful 
and on the other side with the ebb of the waves goes the ship Powerless. 
A freed teacher knows what it feels like to exercise his power, allow- 
ing the great flow of his energy and emotion to be invested freely in 
the young. At the same time, and only he can know the moment when, 
he feels he must withdraw his power. The flow and ebb. As one 
educator said, “The hard thing is that the more we have given the 
youth our deepest ideals (and so our real selves) the more we want 
to make sure that they cherish these.” Yes, he opens the doors wide, 
which means investment without stint, of love and time and wisdom, 
but still he gives the power of moral choice, of decision, of a yes, 
or a no, to the learner. A teacher could say, as Jesus said,, “I come 
that ye might have life.” But again, “It is expedient for you that 
I go away.” This the Christian faith has taught me to see. 
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The Problem of Vocation: The Hazard of the Swinging Bridge 


Now in relation to the problem of vocation, let me make one sugges- 
tion. Is it possible that we have had an unrealistic picture of our 
profession? I wonder why persons become teachers? On conversing 
with many teachers, I find that they “just drifted into it,” for a good 
many quite unromantic, mundane reasons. One thing has stood out. 
They did expect it to be a fairly secure profession. I remember asking 
sixty lay church teachers who had assembled to study teaching methods 
why they had become teachers in the church. I got a great variety 
of answers (all anonymously and frankly given) and again the over-all 
thing for which they were asking was security—emotional security 
mostly—(as over against financial), the need for friendship, the need 
to atone for guilt resulting from mistakes in bringing up their own 
children, the need to be dutiful, the need to serve and be useful. 

In public life and in church life, teachers have expected this pro- 
fession to be secure. To my mind, teaching will always be a precarious 
profession, even if (and I hope they are) the societal problems of in- 
adequate salaries, long working hours, many and varied curricular 
demands, shifting philosophies, and community status and prestige, 
are solved. If his teaching is truly great, the teacher will at times be 
sorely torn. At other times, he can reach out and touch the hem of 
His garment. They have expected this profession to be secure. I say, 
“They can’t ask this.” It will always have great possibilties for in- 
security. Once they see this and accept it, they will see the tremendous 
challenge in this profession. They will raise their heads once more, 
and walk tall, glorifying God. 

Let me explain a little more what I mean by “divine insecurity.” 
One source of insecurity for teacherr (and here teaching is akin to 
preaching) is the fact that teaching depends for its very life on com- 
munication. By this I mean, “I the teacher have not taught until the 
other has learned, I have not taught until I the teacher have learned 
and the student has taught.” This is the dynamic organic interactive 
process of teaching and learning. Now this is the most exacting of 
standards with which to judge whether they succeed or fail. A surgeon 
knows when an operation is successful. A chemist knows when a 
formula is exact. A plumber knows when the pipe no longer leaks. 
A lawyer knows when he has won his case. But how does a teacher 
know when he has taught? When Billy is quiet? When Billy can 
write a paper? When Billy writes without blots? When Billy co- 
operates in today’s game? What about tomorrow? He may not do 
any of these tomorrow. 

And so the insight comes. They must not depend for their security 
on these tangible results. There may not be any. They must not de- 
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mand from this profession more than they ought. They must have 
faith and a goal that is beyond today’s faltering feet and great enough 
to encompass tomorrow. And Christianity helps them to learn faster 
than most the difference between the relative and the absolute. 

Existential teaching, too, will always contain another hazard which 
makes for their uneasiness and also their challenge. I call it the hazard 
of the Swinging Bridge: The Swinging Bridge that you build out of 
the stuff of today and throw out across the waters to tomorrow. 
Teachers stand in the human scene and yet they feel the tug towards 
the divine. Teachers stand there, as men mold their gods or find 
their God, between actuality and potentiality, knowing the country 
from which they are now departing and not yet knowing the new 
country whose shores they have not yet touched. This great privilege 
Christian teachers can know. 

So, the individual teacher must have a fortress, a lonely citadel, 
where he can retreat. Here on the altar he lays down the power 
he knows he has, and_ thus learns how to release or leash it; he lays 
down his freedom (and thus learns true discipline out of which free- 
dom comes); he lays down his fears (knowing that a great Love will 
cast out fear); he lays down his skills, his knowledge; so that having 
given up freely, he may then take them up again and use them in 
humility. This the Christian religion teaches. The teacher lives in 
the human scene, serving people, but he must provide the time for 
the nurturing of a dynamic faith of his own else the days will become 
more and more sterile. 

“By faith, teachers when they are called to go out into a place 
which they should after receive for an inheritance, obey; and they 
go out not knowing whither they go. By faith they sojourn in the 
land of promise, as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles. 
For they look for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.” 
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The Old Testament 
in the Church 


Elizabeth Achtemeier 


Every believing Christian has experienced events, turning points, 
crises in his life in which, in retrospect, he is sure he can point to the 
action of God. Church history is full of witnesses to God’s action in 
the lives of His saints. Even the last war produced scores of books 
by pilots or footsoldiers, claiming that they had been miraculously 
delivered from death by an Unseen Hand. And less spectacularly, the 
happily married man usually carries within him the quiet conviction 
that his beloved mate was foreordained from the foundations of the 
world to be his and his alone. 


These are small examples. On a larger scale, we see in the death 
of a Hitler the judgment of a righteous God upon evil. Communism 
has become, for some of us, the same judgment, this time turned 
against our complacency in the face of social and economic wrong. 
We believe, in short, as the men of the Bible believed, that God acts 
in history; and most of us are sure that He has, at one time or another, 
acted in our own personal history. 

If we are sophisticated Christians, however, we pause at pinpoint- 
ing the exact where and when of God’s action. We have the convic- 
tion that He has acted on our behalf; but, if pushed, we will not cite 
time and place. We come face to face with the mirror, through which 
we see only darkly. We can never say, with absolute certainty, that 
God has had a hand in any particular event. To do so would be to 
identify the temporal with the eternal, to infinitize the finite, to 
absolutize the changing tide of human history. 

It is a bit shocking, therefore, to realize that the Bible is not quite 
so sophisticated. Not only does it claim that God has acted in human 
history; it professes to tell us exactly when and where. “I have seen 
the affliction of my people who are in Egypt . . .”; “After many days 
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the word of the Lord came to Elijah in the third year . . .”; “And the 
Lord took me from following the flock . . .”; “In the year that King 
Uzziah died, I saw the Lord . . .”; “Thus says the Lord to His an- 
nointed, to Cyrus... .”; “In those days a decree went out from Caesar 
Augustus . . . when Quirinius was governor of Syria”; “I journeyed 
to Damascus . .. At midday I saw on the way a light from heaven . . .” 
—these are the “datelines” in which the Bible abounds. They signify 
God, acting at particular times and in particular places. 

This contrast between the Biblical view of God’s action in history 
and our own is enough to give us pause. Just what kind of history 
is it which we have here in this Book? What, reading it on its own 
terms, does it claim to be? What “strange, new world” is it trying 
to reveal to us? 


God as the Creator of Biblical History 


Taken from beginning to end, from Genesis to Revelation, one 
must confess that the Bible claims to be the witness to a history created 
by God. There is a view, widespread throughout American theological 
circles, which holds that the Biblical history is history interpreted by 
faith to be God’s history; i.e., it is history which would have happened 
anyway, but in which faith sees God at work. This is not the Biblical 
view. The Bible claims throughout that most of the events recorded 
within its pages would not have happened had they not been brought 
into being by the Lord.' (There are some exceptions, such as Gen. 24, 
but even these have been placed within the context of the Heilsgesch- 
ichte.) God is the Creator of that which comes to pass in the life 
of Israel, indeed of Israel itself: Abraham would never have left Haran 
had he not received the command of Yahweh (Gen. 12:1). Joseph 
would not have prospered in Egypt except the Lord was with him 
(Gen. 29:2). The Exodus would not have taken place save for the 
gracious help of the Lord (Ex. 3:7ff; Dt. 26:5ff). The scattered, half- 
civilized tribes of Israel would never have become a people unless 
God had made them His people (Ex. 19:3-8). The conquest of the 
land (Josh.-Judges), the giving of the kingship (Sam. 8:22)’, the 
prophetic revolution (1 Ki. 19:15ff; 2 Ki. 9), the fall of Israel 
(2 Ki. 17), the destruction of Judah and Jerusalem (2 Ki. 23:31ff), 
the exile (2 Ki. 25), the return, the restoration (Ezra-Neh.)—all are 
viewed as history willed, created, and brought to pass by the central 


'This is interesting to consider in connection with the meaning of the 
Tetragrammaton YHWH—“!I who cause to happen what happens”(?). 


? Although the counter-tradition sees the kingship as an act of apostasy. 
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figure of the Old Testament: Yahweh.*. And the same holds true in 
the New Covenant. God is the initiator of that which happens, sending 
His Son, building His church, directing His apostles, revealing Him- 
self to His saints. God is the Creator of Biblical history, and without 
His activity, it would not have have come to pass. Such is the con- 
sistent witness of the Bible. 

In this connection a special word must be said about the prophets. 
Most often they are viewed as interpreters of the event taking place 
in their particular times. Again this is not the Biblical view. For the 
Bible, a prophet is not an interpreter but rather an intrinsic part of 
the event itself. He himself, as a prophet, is the result of God’s crea- 
tive act in history. He is hurled* into being, as it were, by the Word 
of the Lord. Thus, the prophets record their calls, the legitimatization 
of their existence. 

Further, the words which the prophets speak are not interpretative 
words, but the Word which itself creates the event. And the actions 
which the prophet does are not magical, or even symbolic, but history- 
creating actions, efficacious in themselves, because they are part and 
parcel of God’s action in history. 

Now this is not to deny that the prophet can speak a false word, one 
which is of his own creation. Man, who plays out God’s history in 
the Bible, is not automaton, but free to deny his Creator. Indeed, the 
Bible is one long record of man’s refusal to submit to God’s dealings 
with him. Even the prophet Jeremiah is severely rebuked for speak- 
ing that which is “base” (Jer. 15:19). But it is to take a fresh look 
at the prophets and to see in them something besides men discerning 
the signs of their times. It is to see them as part of a history created 
solely by Yahweh.* 

This unique character of Biblical history marks it off as qualitatively 
different from our own, and therein lies the offense of the Bible— 
that the Word, that the action of God is inextricably bound up with 
u particular people in a particular country at a particular time. Be- 


3 The writer is fully aware of the critical problems raised. Obviously there 
are legends, myths, folk-tales and other Gattungen in the O.T. which 
do not partake of the nature of “history”. They never really “happened”. 
Again, each of the great histories of the O.T. has its own perspective and 
theology. The divine history is “warped”, so to speak, as for example in 
the Deuteronomic material. But our fundamental thesis remains true, 
and the critical problems must be dealt with in its light. 

*Cf. the meaning of “Jeremiah”. 


5 On this basis, all attempts to speak of the prophets’ “ideas of God” or 
the prophets’ “psychological experiences” miss the fundamental message 
which the Bible would convey. The prophets, as men, manifest psycho- 
logical reactions and disturbances as bearers of the Word, but such are 
irrelevant to the revelation. 
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cause this is true, however, we should be warned against extracting 
“eternal truths” from the Bible or from generalizing its revelation. 
To speak of the God of the Bible, we must always at the same time 
speak of that history in which He reveals Himself—the history of 
Israel or the history of Jesus Christ, Who is the final remnant, the 
true Israel. For this reason, Protestantism has always been, as over- 
against Romanism and Orthodoxy, profoundly correct in regarding 
the Bible as its sole and final authority for revelation. 


The Revelatory Significance of the Old Testament 

That this unique Biblical history is revelatory in character has 
always been accepted without question as regards the New Testament. 
But the same is not true for the Old Testament. There has always been 
some reluctance among churchmen to ascribe to the Book of the Old 
Covenant a revelatory nature. In Jesus Christ, it is said, is the whole 
and perfect and final revelation; and the result has been, at least in 
American theological circles, to see the Old Testament as something 
almost unnecessary to the Church. 

We, too, would hold that in Jesus Christ is the perfect revelation; 
but we would also thank God for that divine wisdom which led the 
early Church to preserve the Old Testament as part of the Christian 
Bible. For the Old Testament is no less revelatory in character than 
the New. It, too, witnesses to that unique history created by God, and 
because it does, it is, and must always remain, part and parcel of the 
Christian revelation. Let us expand this point a bit. 

The history contained in the whole Bible seems to have one purpose 
in mind—to reveal to us Who God is. Axiomatic is the fact that this 
revelation is given not in metaphysical or philosophical terms, but in 
terms of God’s action. To the question, Who is God? the Bible replies: 
I am Yahweh who brought you out of the land of Egypt; I am the 
King who sent Isaiah out to meet Ahaz at the end of the aqueduct 
from the upper pool, on the highway to the laundrymen’s field; I am 
the God and Father of your ‘Lord Jesus Christ, who was born of the 
virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried . . .’.. There it is, from beginning to end, a witness of God’s 
unique history, the revelation of Who He is in terms of what He has 
done. And the Old Testament gives us that history, gives us that 
witness to God’s person no less than does the New. It shares, with 
the Book of the New Covenant, God’s revelation of Himself to His 
people.° 

The man in the pew, then, on Sunday morning, has need to hear 
of God’s action witnessed to by the Old Testament. The preacher may 
confront his listener with Jesus Christ as the incarnate God; but what 


° Of this the N.T. writers were fully aware. Cf. Hebr. 1:1. 
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God?—the God who brought Israel out of Egypt and made them His 
people, of course; the God who judged and agonized and loved a stiff- 
necked folk through so many countless, turbulent centuries; the God 
who finally, in the fullness of time, had done with their sins by making 
them His own, borne in the shape of a cross. There is the full story 
of Who God is; there is the full history of that upstart carpenter, 
Mary’s son. And the preacher is charged with the task to give the 
man in the pew the full story—nothing lacking! 

Perhaps in this way the relationship existing between the Old and 
New Testaments can be made fully clear. It has often been maintained 
that the Old Testament is necessary to the New for the understanding 
of New Testament terminology: “Messiah”, for example, is explicable 
only in the light of the Old Covenant. That is quite true; but the issue 
concerns more than terminology. It is a matter of ascertaining just 
Who this God is Who was made incarnate in the city of David in 
4 B.C. And the witness to His action in the Old Testament sheds a 
great deal of light on the subject. 

For the Christian in the Church, the relationship between the two 
Testaments must always be a complementary one. Jesus Christ is the 
full and final revelation of God. He is God made manifest before our 
eyes, bearing God’s full glory in human flesh. Knowledge, made perfect 
in faith, of Him and Him alone is necessary for salvation. In Him and 
Him alone God effected the final redemption of the world. But to 
understand clearly Who He is, and to apprehend the purpose and 
action of which He is the consummation, the Christian must read the 
Old Testament. And contrarily, the Old Testament stands incomplete 
without Him, Who is its perfection. The Old Testament history, though 
it be God’s, is tragedy without the victory of the cross and Easter morn. 

One final word must be said concerning the teaching of the Old 
Testament in the church. It is still a frequent error of the religious 
educator to “moralize” the Old Testament. Its relevance for today is 
seen in its ability to yield general moral or religious truths by which 
the present-day Christian can live. Its “religious significance” is 
studied in all its facets. The reason for this is clear: it is felt that a 
history of 3000 years ago is a remote and irrelevant thing unless it 
can be “modernized” and made to deal with problems and issues of 
the contemporary scene. But here, once again, the true revelatory 
nature of Biblical history is overlooked. The Old Testament has one 
purpose—to reveal Who God is by witnessing to His action in its 
history. The Christian, if He would know the God he worships, must 
study that history. And in so studying he will come to recognize that 
the God whom he thus knows speaks still, and will continue to speak 
with His imperatives for the life of today. The important thing is that 
the Christian be able to recognize Who it is Who commands. 
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Religion and the Arts 
I. The Basic Question 


John Bachman 


Problems reflecting the relationship of religion to the arts arise in 
every local church. When architectural plans must be approved for a 
new church building there is likely to be an obvious divergence of 
opinion. One set of plans will appear to be hopelessly conventional 
to some members of the church, but the plans which they favor may 
look like a drive-in supermarket to some other members of the church. 
In the field of music some will always be pleading for more of the 
“good familiar hymns” and others protesting against the sort of 
soupy sentimentality which they claim is used in the music of the 
church. When a dramatic production is being considered there will 
be many opinions as to what is appropriate for presentation in the 
chancel or even in an educational building. These varying opinions 
are due, of course, to differences in taste. But what causes these dif- 
ferences in taste and to what extent do these differences reflect basic 
disagreement concerning the relationship between religion and the 
arts? 

Certainly there is a wide spread among Christians in their attitude 
toward the arts. There are still a few American Protestants who have 
inherited a traditional suspicion of artists and artistic expressions. 
Here in this metropolitan area, however, with its level of sophistica- 
tion, many more would probably be found in an opposite camp, per- 
haps subscribing to the words of Dr. Stanley Hopper in his introduc- 
tion to the recent second volume of Riverside Poetry, when he says 
“Poetry is always religious, either explicitly or implicitly.” Most of 
us have observed that in our generation the pulpit is seldom as effect- 
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tive as the theatre and the novel in portraying the human situation, 
in revealing a sensitivity to alienation, to brokenness, to hollowness. 
But does this mean that we are ready to leap to the conclusion that 
therefore all art is religious? Or, if we qualify the statement and 
refer to “all true art” or “all good art”, then by whose standards do 
we define what is “true art” or “good art”, and are we not in danger 
of playing with words? Are we not substituting “true” or “good” 
for “religious” and simply begging the question? 

Surely we must exercise some discrimination in determining what 
is religious art, or good art, or good religious art. We are being 
pressed for a decision by many forces in our society, among them 
the bombardment of the popriar arts through mass media: television, 
radio and films. For hours each day millions of children and adults 
are being exposed to forms of music and drama. Attitudes are being 
developed and reinforced, lives are being influenced—often without 
any recognition by the listener-viewer that this is happening. For 
the most part the mass media as industries do not consciously manip- 
ulate the listeners and viewers, except to sell merchandise; more basic 
functions of influence are usually repudiated, as in the oft-quoted 
statement of policy, “Messages are for Western Union”! Yet there 
is always the suspicion, and considerable evidence to support it, that 
these media which repudiate the function of education are more in- 
fluential in the broadest sense of that term “education”, than the 
schools and churches which pretend to exercise this function. But 
when this influence is a by-product rather than the expression of 
a conscious purpose, the results may very well be chaotic. 


The Implicit Point of View 


Few of the motion pictures and live dramas telecast nightly claim 
to represent a point of view, yet of course each does. It may be 
escapist, behaviorist or humanist. It may be unchristian by inference 
because the persistent treatment of pressing problems without reference 
to Christianity suggests that Christianity is irrelevant. It is very 
unlikely to be Christian because that seems to be something which 
must be avoided on the air except on programs presented by the 
churches! Then, to complicate things further, when the churches 
do produce musical or dramatic programs—or even when churchmen 
publicly evaluate commercial productions—the results often indicate 
a distressing confusion. 

Two years ago the National Council of Churches presented on one 
of the major radio networks a program featuring a choir, an orchestra 
composed principally of brass instruments, and a professional actor 
reading Biblical passages. A layman arranged and conducted the 
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music in Radio City style. There was a great deal of mail response 
to the program, most of which was of this sort: “Thank you for a 
most inspiring half hour . . . a wonderful preparation for the Lord’s 
Day.” “. . . Your program strengthened my faith in the Church.” 
“We welcome this much-needed chance to hear the best in music along 
with the Word of God.” “It had the feel of a new venture and the 
thrill of an old faith expressed in new terms.” A few letters, how- 
ever, expressed a different reaction: “This gluey mush of fake religion 
and fake music is a direct slap at the face of those in this country 
who believe in either religion or art.” “What I heard was the church 
paying to mix the Word of God with the sentimental scum and slime 
of modern life . . . This, I tell you, is a scandal that really ascends 
into heaven for ‘what is highly esteemed among men is abomination 
in the sight of God’.” The second group of letter-writers would accuse 
the first group of total lack of discrimination; the first group probably 
would regard the second as esoteric snobs. We are that far apart in 
this matter. 

More recently another musical controversy has been stirred up by 
the Reverend Alvin Kershaw, the young clergyman who became a 
national celebrity through participation on the “$64,000 Quiz” pro- 
gram. Mr. Kershaw maintains that jazz is one of the most authentic 
expressions of the aspirations and anxieties of the human spirit; he 
ascribes such religious significance to it that he has used it in worship 
services in his church. Naturally enough, there is some lack of agree- 
ment concerning this viewpoint also! 

But not only in music is there a lack of harmony within the church. 
The film, “The Ten Commandments”, has been endorsed with enthusi- 
astic comments by some clergymen and dismissed as “sacrilegious” 
by others. On stage, “Waiting for Godot” is regarded by some as 
packed with Christian symbolism; by others it is regarded only as 
a nonsensical dirge of despair. 

Then there are films like “Baby Doll”. Cardinal Spellman warned 
Roman Catholics not to see this film “under pain of sin,” to which 
our neighbor and alumnus Dean Pike responded, “The Church’s job 
is not to condemn portrayals of real life; its job is to provide the 
answers for the problems which they raise . . . Until people really 
face the human situation in all its depth and degradation, its hope- 
lessness and futility without God and ethics, its bitterness without 
redemption, they cannot fully receive the Gospel; and if the Christian 
laymen have no exposure to, or perception of, these problems, they 
are in all the poorer position to communicate the saving Gospel 
meaningfully to others.” 

Now it is obvious that the relationship between religion and art 
is a complex one, and there are variations in the problem caused 
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by the difference in art forms. Some forms of art are quite specific 
and representational; others are more general, more suggestive, more 
subjective. We have a range from instrumental music, which is non- 
verbal and non-visual but auditory, all the way over to drama, which 
is verbal, visual and auditory. Along the line we have sculpture, paint- 
ing and architecture, which are visual but neither verbal nor auditory; 
vocal music, which is verbal and auditory but not visual; and litera- 
ture, which is verbal but neither visual nor auditory. It is sometimes 
maintained that the art forms which employ words convey more 
specific connotations than these non-verbal forms, and can therefore 
be classified more readily as religious or secular works. A hymn 
“O God our help in ages past, our hopes for years to come. . .” 
strikes one as quite specific, but a modern painting may suggest to 
one person the radiance of God’s love, while to another a hint of 
a sunrise and to another a fried egg. Even this, however, is some- 
thing of an over-simplification, because some non-verbal forms, such 
as instrumental music, have very specific connotations for some list- 
eners while certain pieces of literature or drama have no single specific 
meaning for many, certainly not for all viewers and listeners. Accord- 
ing to Mr. E. Martin Browne, T. S. Eliot prefers not to “explain” the 
meaning of his writing, partly out of the conviction that there may be 
different meanings for different people at different times. And of 
course the interpreters, the middlemen, the actors, may change these 
interpretations by what they do. 


Three Helpful Approaches 


Our basic question, then, as to the relationship between religion 
and the arts breaks down into various sub-questions: Can religious 
concepts be presented explicitly in the form of art or must they be 
only implicit? Is there such a thing as religious or Christian art, in 
contrast with secular art? Or is there only good and bad art? Is 
there really any inherent relationship between art and religion or are 
there simply religious implications of art, implications which depend 
for their comprehension upon the orientation of the viewer?. 

In all of the arts, men and women are struggling with these ques- 
tions and with their applications to individuals and to communities. 
Below, two colleagues will answer them in the fields of music and 
drama. Here, may I present several approaches suggested by the 
statements of persons working elsewhere in this field? 

Amos Wilder wrote for Christianity and Crisis, “Christian belief, 
like Marxist theory, will weaken a work of art rather than strengthen 
it if it be so employed as to do violence to the total work of the 
imagination. But all significant literary work benefits from underly- 
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ing presuppositions of order, and the Christian faith, if not used in 
imperialist fashion, is a great asset to an artist.” 

Dorothy Sayers, in her introduction to The Man Born to be King,* 
says, “A work of art that is not good and true in art is not good and 
true in any other respect, and it is useless for any purpose whatso- 
ever—even for edification—because it is a lie, and the devil is the 
father of such.” She also says pointedly: “A loose and sentimental 
theology begets loose and sentimental art forms; an illogical theology 
lands one in illogical situations; an ill-balanced theology issues in 
false emphasis and absurdity. Conversely, there is no more searching 
test of a theology than to submit it to dramatic handling.” 

Thornton Wilder has attempted, at times, to relate religion to art. 
Early in his career he described several of his short plays as “religious, 
but religious in that dilute fashion that is a believer’s concession to 
a contemporary standard of good manners.” He expressed the hope 
that he might some day be able to express such truths in more explicit 
forms, that he might “discover the spirit that is not unequal to the 
elevation of the great religious themes, yet which does not fall into 
the repellant didacticism.” In many ways and places, Christians are 
searching for that spirit—that most elusive spirit. 


*From THE MAN BORN TO BE KING, copyright 1943 by Dorothy L. 
Sayers. Reprinted by permission of the author’s agents, A. Watkins, Inc. 


II. Music and the Church 
Robert S. Tangeman 


Of all the major arts none has had such a long and intimate life 
with religion as has music. Architecture stands in a different relation- 
ship to religion than does music. In cold climates architecture of 
some sort is utilitarian; it is as necessary to mere survival as is cloth- 
ing. Music by comparison is useless. The architect’s work is an endur- 
ing creation. It lives and functions for centuries more or less as its 
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maker first saw it in his mind’s eye. A musical work is, in a sense, 
a magical dream of beauty—a constantly shifting, insubstantial, 
evanescent vision that fills the air about and around us, then vanishes 
from the realm of reality leaving us moved and stirred to our depths. 
Music can not be touched or felt as can a work of sculpture or paint- 
ing. Unless words are added to music the art has no concrete meaning. 

Music in worship is primarily an oblation to God. It is the offering 
by man of what is most fitting and beautiful in the art. This sacrificial 
character of religious musical expression provides the strongest motive 
for demanding the use in public worship of the finest music and the 
most fitting performance. Since it is an offering to the Highest Being, 
it must of necessity be of the highest quality. 

Music is capable further of exalting the mood of the worshiper into 
a more intense devotion, thereby making it a more acceptable offer- 
ing to God. Being un-material, being unconcerned with the representa- 
tion of physical objects, being unconnected with ideas, music, unlike 
architecture, painting and literature, is able to fly into emotional 
regions beyond the other arts. It assists in the realization of an 
escape from the world into the realms of the sublime, which is one 
of the goals of religion. A second function is that music—combined 
with poetry—is the main channel of communal expression in the 
service. Through hymns, whole bodies of worshipers may join in 
expressions of faith, hope and belief. Music with words added (in 
fact the whole realm of vocal music) is a dual art made up of literature 
and music. In its most successful examples, although music does 
abandon its sovereign independence in this marriage with words, both 
the thought of literature and the emotion of music may be the gainers. 
In some almost miraculous way depth may be added to both arts. 


Good Taste in Church Music 


Due to the intangible nature of the art itself, music, more than any 
other art, has pitfalls and dangers for those who would acquire knowl- 
edge and taste. These dangers are increased ten-fold in vocal music 
where literary merit may easily conceal musical poverty. Here we 
can be led astray more than in any other art by extraneous associa- 
tional values. Church music in particular is susceptible to sentimental 
attachment or memories, leading us to suspend taste when recollec- 
tion of non-musical events is evoked. 

Good music must use the elements of the art in skillful and inter- 
esting ways. Rhythm, melody, harmony, and tone color are the basic 
elements. Instrumental music is the art of tone in time. Most music- 
ians, I believe, would find themselves agreeing more closely about 
what constitutes good music in the instrumental branch of the art 
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than in the vocal branch. Vocal music, since it is a combination of 
two arts, must be viewed in a quite different way. 

It is precisely here that many crises have arisen and continue to 
arise in the world of church music. For example, the Greek Orthodox 
Church, (also certain Protestant sects), refuses to employ instru- 
mental music in any form. The widest differences in Roman Catholic 
and Protestant music come from the question of the words, their 
meaning and doctrinal implications. In contrast, no French organist 
would consider any of Bach’s organ music unsuitable for use in the 
Catholic services he is called on to play; nor would any New York 
organist hesitate to use the instrumental music of Messiaen, Dupré 
or Langlais, even when these compositions bear titles in Latin embody- 
ing Roman dogma. 

In the acquisition of taste in church music, an awareness of the 
enormous variety and diversity of literature available from which to 
select good works is basic. Church music of the most dazzling com- 
plexity has been written and used in large churches staffed with ex- 
pert performers of all types. In Leipzig, Bach regularly used an orch- 
estra for services—although the players, as well as the singers, were 
boys from the “Thomasschule”. Good music which presents no per- 
formance problems for the volunteer parish organist and small choir 
also exists from past centuries and is being produced today in en- 
couraging quantity. 

As a background for the acquizement of a standard of taste no 
better method exists than thoughtful acquaintance with a large and 
varied body of all that music which time, the only infallible critic, 
has endorsed. Above all, it must be kept in mind that simplicity and 
elaboration are not the same thing as bad and good. The decision as 
to simple or elaborate music in any church is a purely practical one. 
Much of the simplest music is strong, wholesome, good—and much 
of the most elaborate music is weak and poor. The effort to improve 
the music in any given church has too often taken the direction of 
merely adding to its elaboration instead of raising its quality. 

Probably most important of all is the element of sincerity. Emotional 
sincerity is not easy to simulate. Good church music will avoid the 
cloying sentimentality to which so much religious painting and music 
fell prey in the past century, and it will equally avoid catchy rhythms, 
facile melodies and commonplace harmonizations which destroy the 
mood and atmosphere essential to worship. 


Sacred vs. Secular Music 


It is customary to divide music into two categories: sacred and 
secular. Sacred music in the vocal area is always based upon religious 
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words. These texts cover an enormous range and variety in length, 
historical origin, and emotional depth. We may divide sacred vocal 
music into two main types: first, service music intended for use dur- 
ing divine worship; secondly, sacred concert music, which, usually be- 
cause of length, can not be used in an actual service. 

There is no fundamental difference between good sacred instru- 
mental music and good secular instrumental music. Convention and 
long association have established certain styles of both music and 
architecture as churchly. They are not inherently so. Providing that 
the music has dignity, seriousness, sincerity, objective beauty that 
avoids the egocentric and too personal attitude, any truly good in- 
strumental music may be used in church. The music must, of course, 
avoid associations inimical to an atmosphere of worship. This is a 
highly personal matter and can easily lead to serious problems. No 
simple rule can be suggested. Avoidance of operatic music, of theater 
music, of dance music—all this is of course obvious. In Germany 
the Lohengrin Wedding March is never used for marriage ceremonies 
because the tragic nature of the opera is too well known to make this 
music suitable for what should be a joyous occasion. Few Americans 
know Wagner’s opera well enough to associate sadness with the march. 

It is sometimes said that all great instrumental music is sacred— 
that is, that all great instrumental music is implicitly sacred. With- 
out entering into a discussion of this point, may I recall that last fall 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra performed Beethoven’s Eroica Sym- 
phony in the Cathedral of Chartres with complete ecclesiastical sane- 
tion! 

Finally, there are many instances of what we might call transfor- 
mation of character between secular and sacred music. That is, if 
the mood of a given composition is appropriate, the addition of suit- 
able words will result in a sacred work of art. In this way Bach trans- 
formed an aria of Pallas praising Zephyr in a comic birthday cantata 
into a New Year’s greeting to Jesus in the Christmas Oratorio. In a 
similar way the superb concluding chorus of The St. Matthew Passion 
is but an expansion of a harpsichord Sarabande with words added. 
Anyone wishing to pursue this subject further need only examine any 
standard hymnal for music that began its life in the secular world. 


Lessons from the History of Church Music 


There are one or two lessons from the history of church music 
worth our attention for the light they shed on our present day situation. 
First of all, the long and fascinating history of church music shows 
constantly recurring periods of strife between ecclesiastical authority 
and musicians. In the early 14th century, Pope John XXII issued 
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decrees from Avignon banning progressive technical developments 
then appearing in church music. In the middle of the 16th century, 
the Council of Trent’s music committee contained certain members 
who all but urged the banishment of the art from public worship. 
The youthful Bach was censured by his church board for using strange, 
harsh harmonies in playing the hymns for congregational singing. 
Today, as always, there is considerable controversy within the church 
over the whole subject of music. History shows us that this is not 
new or a matter over which we should become unduly alarmed, for 
the art has always retained a basic position in the church. 

A second lesson we should learn is that innovations in the art of music 
—the renewal of musical speech, grammar, syntax, rhetoric—have come 
first from the secular branches of the art and only later have become 
established in sacred music. The past shows us countless examples 
of composers who worked with the greatest success in both secular 
and sacred music with an enrichment to their total production. Guil- 
laume de Machaut, leader of poetry and music in the French Ars Nova 
of the 14th century, ending his life as canon of Rheims, produced 
both his single great Mass (the first complete setting in polyphony 
by one composer) and his even better known ballades, virelais, and 
rondeaux. We tend to forget that Claudio Monteverdi, the first genius 
of opera, was all his life a chapel master in the service of the Church, 
at first in Mantua and later at St. Marks in Venice. Bach’s working 
conditions never presented him with a chance to write an opera, but 
the recitatives and arias in his cantatas and Passions derive directly 
from contemporary Italian operatic models. 

One final point concerns our own epoch’s relation to similar revolu- 
tionary epochs in the history of music. Violent changes in musical 
style—in the basic views and practices musicians make of melody, 
rhythm, harmony, and tone color—seem to appear at intervals of 
about three hundred years. Thus, in fourteenth century France and 
Italy—the Ars Nova; in seventeenth century Florence—le nuove 
musiche; in the twentieth century—Modern Music, ranging from 
Impressionism, Futurism, Dadaism, Expressionism, and others, to 
Neo-Classicism. In our own time secular music has been evolving 
fresh approaches to the basic elements of the art. After all, Debussy’s 
Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun, the opening gun of the Impres- 
sionist battle, was first heard sixty-five years ago! All too frequently 
church music in 1957 seems unaware that musical style has under- 
gone revolutionary changes, and church music too often seems to 
echo styles from the not-sufficiently-distant past. 

In past ages the church was often one of the most generous and 
enlightened patrons of the art of music. In all the arts it is proverb- 
ially most difficult to evaluate contemporary work with fairness. Can 
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not the church again assume this role of patron? Our age needs the 
universal religious themes interpreted anew with the fresh concepts 
of tonal beauty our age has produced. 


Towards an Awakening in Church Music 


I close with a plea for a re-evaluation, a deeper consideration of 
the possibilities of living music of our own time by the church here 
and now. For future generations of church members, our children, 
there are serious consequences ahead if we continue to disregard the 
musical language of our time. We will lose their respect and interest. 
We will perpetuate bad associational values of a dull, sentimental 
nature when we should be providing an emotional climate of depth, 
vigor, freshness, and sincerity. 

How may this be done? There are no simple answers, for the 
variety of organization in American church life is too varied and 
complex to permit a central channel of aid. Of paramount necessity, 
however, is a serious, inquisitive, interested attitude on the part of 
the officials and congregations. It goes almost without saying that 
the best professional help available should be sought. Any artist 
deserves adequate compensation for his efforts—although man has 
never been able to measure the worth of creative imagination and 
will in gold! True appreciation and sympathetic human understanding 
for honest effort and achievement will often be the artist’s best com- 
pensation. 

Is it too bold to hope that there will soon be an awakening in our 
church music comparable to that in church architecture? Is it even 
conceivable that a form of church music uniquely fitting to our Amer- 
ican situation may be born? I hope these are not impossible goals. 
Let us all strive to bring about such a day. 


Ill. Religious Drama 


E. Martin Browne 


Mr. Bachman, in his introduction, set up two fences between which 
I should like to walk—the one expressed in Dr. Hopper’s contention 
that all poetry is religious and the other in the caution of Thornton 
Wilder that art should not be didactic. Looking at the art of drama, 
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we cannot but feel that this is essentially religious, not in virtue of 
its subject matter, which often is very much the reverse, but in virtue 
of its nature. Drama consists of wne or more persons surrendering the 
faculties of their own bodies, minds, and, to a large extent, spirits 
to the creation of other personalities within themselves. This (may 
I call it) sacrificial aspect of drama is of course basic to primitive 
religion. Drama is, in fact, the expression of religion for primitive 
peoples. In the growth of religion in human civilization and human 
understanding and experience there has naturally been a constant 
tendency for those who are advancing in religion to fear the expression 
of the more primitive religion which they are leaving and to be wary 
of this art just because it is an essentially religious expression. The 
most recent instance of this is the Reformation and post-Reformation 
period, when the theatre was almost totally barren in the Protestant 
community and in Protestant countries. It is only now that the two 
are beginning to come together again, so that drama may once more 
be a valid and satisfactory means of expressing religious faith. 

In understanding the nature of such expression, if we believe it 
possible or desirable, we have to remember all the time the essential 
nature of the art itself—the nature of what the actor does; and I believe 
too that by that understanding—by that religious understanding— 
of what the actor does, we can truly evaluate the work of the actor 
himself. We ask of an actor very consciously and very critically that 
what he presents to us shall be true in terms of human personality, 
and what we really mean in asking this is that he should have sub- 
ordinated himself. He should have given himself as the vehicle, the 
vessel, of the true expression of the personality he is creating. That 
is a valid requirement, and it is a religious requirement. And I think 
that if we have that in mind we can understand something of the re- 
lationship that can exist between the drama and the Christian faith. 


Explicit and Implicit Christian Drama 


I believe that there is and can be a specifically Christian drama— 
again not starting from the dogmatic or the didactic end, but starting 
from the nature of the art and of the Christian faith. The core of our 
faith is the Incarnation—the taking upon Himself of human flesh by 
almighty God. And this, I suggest in all humility, has a tiny parallel 
in what the actor does, if he does it rightly. 

There is a sense, therefore, in which the Christian faith is more 
susceptible to interpretation in dramatic terms than any other and 
in which the Christian “new life” can be presented on the stage as 
it can be presented in no other way. We can see the new creation 
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beginning to work—through Christ’s incarnation, and His redemptive 
death and resurrection, and their effect in the renewing of the life 
of man. 


Now if we feel that anything like this is an acceptable point of 
view, we will agree that there can be and there certainly should be 
a Christian drama, a drama written by people who hold this faith and 
who see it working out in the creatures of their creation. This does 
not mean that the statement of it will be in language which is familiar 
in church. It may not even mention the name of God. It may not 
present any of the Christian concepts in such a way that they are 
recognizable in the course of the drama. But when we look back 
on the experience we have had in seeing this drama, we shall realize 
that it has been a Christian experience and could only have happened 
because of the existence of the Christian faith—and is therefore an 
expression of this “new life” which we believe to be the goal of our 
seeking. I would refer to some examples, ancient and modern. 

In the Middle Ages the drama was very widely used for the teaching 
vt a largely illiterate population who could not read the Bible, who 
weht to Latin services, and who therefore had to learn through the 
arts the nature and history of their faith. The most potent of all 
these arts was the drama. I say that because it has been widely estab- 
lished by scholars in the last twenty years or so that painting, for 
instance, derived most of its pictorial patterns of Christian subjects 
from plays, that most medieval pictures of Christian subjects are 
pictures of scenes in the Mystery or Miracle plays. The plays were done 
as festivals. They drew the whole population to witness them, as the 
ancient Greek plays did, and at their height they were performed by 
the laity in the streets or the great square of the city. They are, of 
course, explicitly Christian. They are setting forth the history of man 
from a Christian point of view, but they are setting it forth in terms of 
human life as understood in their own day and age and society. The 
people are not ancient Palestinians from far off times; they are the 
actual shepherds of Wakefield or York or Chester—the actual people 
who have themselves created the drama. The faith to them is explicit, 
but it is also immediate. 

In contrast, in our modern day the most important drama has been 
implicit. The drama of writers like T.S. Eliot, Graham Greene, and 
Christopher Fry has tried to explore the depths of the human situation, 
not in the spirit of hopelessness which characterizes the work of 
Sartre or Henri Gheon in France, but in the Christian spirit which 
believes in the possibility of a “new life”. We see through these. plays 
this “new life” progressively emerging. Very often audiences are 
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puzzled, put off, by the penetrating quality of the study of human 
beings, by the sordidness of the problems which are presented, but the 
conclusion is what matters. The Christian author knows that in order 
to get to resurrection you have to go through death. In this age when 
Christianity is no longer central, society certainly has to go through 
death in order to tind itself again in the Christian “new life”. And so, 
you get from these authors not only the question which is asked, 
and valuably asked, by such writers as Tennessee Williams—the 
question about human life—but also the beginning, at least, of an 
answer in Christian terms. 


The Seminary Program in Religious Drama 


During this last semester we have been trying to explore some of 
these things here at the Seminary. I should like to end by saying a 
word or two about what has been done and what is in our minds in 
doing it. We believe that it is possible here both to explore the nature 
of the relationship between drama and Christianity, and also to do 
enough about the “how” of presenting drama to equip people to do 
some valuable work in this field when they leave. These two functions 
of the Program in Religious Drama are, I think, equally important. 
I agree profoundly with Dorothy Sayers that there can be no good 
drama dealing with universal subjects without good theology. The 
opportunity for exploring the relationship between theology and drama 
in this creative, active place is a unique one, and | think one which 
will be valuable to this whole country and perhaps to the whole 
English-speaking world as it develops. 

There is also the necessity to explore the method. Most religious 
drama used by the Church itself has been in the bad sense “amateur”. 
It has been unskillful, quite out of touch with the very subtle skill 
which has been developed in the modern art of the theatre. Of course, 
students here are necessarily amateurs: they are acting as amateurs 
with no or very little knowledge of the art; they are writing—if they 
try to write—as amateurs also; their technical accomplishments in 
the presentation of plays will naturally be amateur, too. But at least 
they can be given some of the essential background on which to 
build a knowledge in the course of their ensuing lives; and that side 
of the program is equally important with the intellectual and theolog- 
ical side. 

I feel that possibly here in America, asin Britain, religiousdrama may 
in fact turn out to be important to the art of the theatre as an art. Look- 
ing back over the last twenty-five years, the Christians have marched 
in the vanguard of British drama. In 1935 T .S. Eliot wrote “Murder 
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in the Cathedral” for performance in the Chapter House at Canterbury. 
It was a revolution in play-making. Since then, many plays have been 
written for use in the Church which have introduced new forms into 
the theatre. The revival of verse-drama in England, which has given 
the modern poets their most fruitful form of popular expression, has 
been almost entirely due to the Church. The vividness, the vivacity of 
the Christian statement made by people like Eliot, Fry, Sayers, and 
Charles Williams, has made a profound impression on the theatrical as 
well as the theological situation. It seems to me entirely possible that 
something similar might happen in this country in the next few years. 
I feel that it is not only a great privilege to have been associated with 
the beginning of this course at the Seminary, but also a great opportun- 
ity to lay ai least some foundations for what I believe to be a future 
of great importance both for art and for Christianity. 
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The Modern Hindu 
Attitude Toward 
Christian Evangelism 


P. D. Devanandan 


The possibility of genuine religious conversion from one faith to 
another has always puzzled Hindu leaders. Today, many Hindu na- 
tionalists feel that such conversion should be prevented, if possible, 
by state action. The suggestion has considerable popular support, 
especially as a defense measure against the evangelistic activities of 
the Christian Church. From the early days of Protestant Missions 
in India, both popular sentiment and the considered opinion of reli- 
gious leaders expressed disapproval of conversion from Hinduism to 
Christianity. 

Even as early as 1815, one of the most friendly Hindu leaders of 
the day, Ram Mohan Roy, registered vigorous protest: “If by force 
of argument missionaries can prove the truth of their own religion 
and the falsity of that of Hindus, many would of course embrace their 
doctrines. In case they fail to prove this, they should not undergo 
such useless trouble, nor tease Hindus any longer by their attempts at 
conversion.” Nearly a century later, Mahatma Gandhi, who had been 
himself no less profoundly influenced by Christianity, is reported to 
have stated: “If I had the power and could legislate, I should certainly 
stop all proselytizing. It is the cause of much avoidable conflict 
between classes and unnecessary heart-burning among missionaries.” 
More recently, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the President of the Indian 
Republic, declared: “Missionaries would be given full freedom to preach 
Christianity and to do other kinds of social service to the population 
of India, but none of these activities should be inspired by any desire 
for conversion. It is a different thing to convert.” 


This fear undoubtedly provided the motive for the government of 
the Madhya Pradesh state to set up a semi-official committee to inves- 
tigate Christian missionary activities. The Report of that Enquiry 
has been recently published. “The separatist tendency that has gripped 
the mind of the aboriginals under the influence of the Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic missions is entirely due to the consistent policy pur- 
sued by the British Government and the missionaries. The final segre- 
gation of the aborigines in the Census of 1931 from the main body 
of the Hindus considered along with the recommendations of the 
Simon Commission which were incorporated in the Government of 
India Act 1935 apparently set the stage for the demand of a separate 
state of Jharkhand on the lines of Pakistan . . . This attempt of the 
Adiwasis (aboriginals) initiated by the Christian section thereof is a 
feature which is common to the developments in Burma, Assam and 
Indo-China among the Karens, Nagas and Amboynes. This is attributed 
to the spirit of religious nationalism awakened among the converted 
Christians as among the followers of other religions.” 

From about the 12th to the 18th century a considerable part of India 
was subject to Moslem rule. Moslem rulers, with few exceptions, were 
intolerant of Hinduism and they considered it their religious duty to en- 
courage the conversion of large sections of their Hindu subjects to Islam. 
Such change of faith was often made at the point of the sword, and not 
always in consequence of a change of convictions. The big Moslem 
population in British India consisted in the main of such converts. On 
the eve of independence they successfully split the sub-continent of In- 
dia into the new state of Pakistan and what is now known as India. The 
division was effected on the principle of religion. This fact, which is of 
recent history, and the memory of the violence and bloodshed which 
marred the partition-incident, are so painful to recall that the Hindu at- 
titude to conversion has become embittered and irrational. 


Political Objections to Conversion 


In the days of the British Raj, although the Government pursued a 
policy of strict neutrality in matters concerning religion, they gave 
ground to the Hindu suspicion that they favored Moslems and Christians. 
Hindu leaders attributed the rapid spread of Christianity through mass 
movement conversions, resulting in the growth of a strong Christian sec- 
tion of the Indian population numbering nearly ten million after a cen- 
tury of missionary activity, to the friendly support given unofficially by 
the Government to Christian Missions. Moreover, when the British gov- 
ernment introduced the prinicple of communal representation, whereby 
representation in governmental institutions and the holding of office in 
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various services were to be determined by the religious community to 
which one belonged, there ensued a rivalry among the differentcommuni- 
ties in pressing their claims. This, in turn, led to communal conflicts 
which prevented the growth of a sense of national unity. In the days of 
the nationalist struggle for independence non-Hindu religious minorities 
did not lend adequate support. Indian Christians, in particular, gave 
room for suspicion about their loyalty to the Indian National Congress. 
Even after Independence, the tendency to communalism persists. The 
Sikhs, for instance, are demanding a state which they might call their 
own. Some national leaders therefore hold that conversion would per- 
petuate communalism, and fear that if the growth in population of re- 
ligious minorities in India is not checked it might lead to further poli- 
tical division of the Indian people on the basis of religion. 

Almost the first thing the national government did was to give up the 
principle of communal representation and actively discourage the growth 
of purely communal organizations and institutions. Free India set for 
itself the ideal of a secular state declaring that although nearly 85% of 
its population consisted of professing Hindus, India was not to be re- 
garded as a Hindu state. The policy of the government, it was main- 
tained, would be to make no discrimination on the basis of religion. The 
Constitution decreed that every one shall have the freedom to profess, 
practice and propagate religion, provided it did not entail any breach 
of law and order. 

This political ideal of the secular state and this constitutional guar- 
antee of religious freedom are, however, both new and strange to the 
Hindu mind. Especially in view of the fact that it has been taken for 
granted all along that everything truly Indian is Hindu, and that un- 
derlying all religious tolerance is the characteristic Hindu conviction 
that all religions lead to the same goal. As a matter of fact, the secular 
state in India is threatened by three reactionary Hindu political parties 
—the Jan Sangh, which polled over 3 million votes, 3% of the total in 
the last general election in 1952; the Ram Rajya Parishad, which secured 
nearly 2 million, almost 2% of the total poll; and the Hindu Mahasabha 
which won about one million votes, 1% of the total. These political par- 
ties do not hesitate to admit that their avowed purpose is to protect 
Hinduism and to safeguard the rights of the Hindus as against other re- 
ligious minorities. The attitude of these Hindu communalists is ex- 
pressed in a statement issued by one of their leaders. “Apart from the 
serious and harmful reactions which have occurred, and will occur, 
whenever religious conversions have been forced or even induced by ma- 
terial gifts, we have not yet risen to the higher levels of religious and 
cultural changes and interchanges. This is due to the fact that many 
are still prepared to take advantage of man’s infirmities, his material 
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needs and sufferings in their propaganda for a change in religious af- 
filiations. Also, the hiring of others to carry on religious propaganda 
is widespread. Above all, they not only make absolute claims for their 
own particular cultural and religious traditions, but insist that others 
also accept these claims. Such actions and claims have pulled down 
conversions to the levels of the market place and of the conflicts for 
power and aggrandisement. These must, therefore, be fully avoided for 
the peaceful coexistence of the communities following the great religious 
traditions and for the cultivation of mutual reverence among them.” 


Religious Objections to Conversion 


Besides, the Hindu has a definite religious objection to conversion. 
From the standpoint of Hindu religious orthodoxy, it is pointed out that 
religious conversion is not always genuine and lasting; in any case, it is 
unnecessary and futile. It is not genuine because the Hindu holds that 
there can be no such radical change in religious convictions as to com- 
pel a convert to change over from one religion to another. The Hindu 
may not question the validity of the conversion experience, but he seri- 
ously doubts whether every convert from Hinduism to Christianity ex- 
periences such a total and conscious change of convictions as to take this 
decisive step of breaking completely away from his, ancestral faith— 
especially because such a migration is unnecessary, according to him. 
Hinduism itself provides for a great variety of beliefs, and is always 
willing to accommodate within its vast fold people who accept all sorts 
of religious belief and practice, however contradictory or inconsistent. 
Moreover, according to the Hindu critic, conversion does not seem to 
result in any visible or lasting spiritual change, where most people are 
concerned. Such changes may be true in the case of a few individuals, 
but by the large the visible change is that a convert is denationalized; 
culturally and socially he is a displaced person; his loyalty is suspect, 
because his association now is with alien people from whom he gets 
material help. 


Of more recent times, however, Hindu leaders take the position that 
Christian evangelistic work may be tolerated if the intention is to con- 
vert and not to proselytize. This concession is suggested on the basis of 
two assumptions: that genuine conversions are few and far between; 
and that proselytism is associated with unworthy motives and unfair 
methods. It also takes for granted that conversion is one thing and 
proselytism quite another; that they are in a way mutually con- 
tradictory, the one ruling out the other. Underlying this Hindu 
distinction between conversion and proselytism is the Hindu religious 
theory that while a convert may undoubtedly experience a change of 
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heart, of varying degrees of intensity, such change of convictions does 
not drive him out of his ancestral religious home and social milieu to seek 
refuge and nurture elsewhere for spiritual self-development. The prose- 
lyte, on the other hand, it is pointed out, is blown off his feet by high- 
powered propaganda, and is persuaded by methods and means not al- 
ways beyond question to come out of Hinduism and attach himself to 
the Christian Church. The proselyte’s own personal motives are also 
unworthy. 

On the face of it, both this Hindu understanding of the difference 
between conversion and proselytism, and the plea that we evangelize 
but not proselytize, appear reasonable. So much so, that many Christ- 
ians in India, both national and non-national, are today inclined to 
agree, for various reasons. There are some who feel that the task of 
evangelism does not consist in calling for decision on the issue of join- 
ing the Church. At one extreme are those who are convinced that evan- 
gelism means only carrying the Gospel, merely proclaiming the good 
news. Once we have conveyed the glad information, our duty is over, 
and any attempt to persuade men to act on the glad information would 
be proselytism. But this appears much too simple a solution. For the 
Gospel is not mere information; it is an offer—an offer of salvation. 
And evangelism is presenting the challenge of this offer to men in all 
its reality and importance so that a decision is called for—to accept or 
reject the offer. Therefore it is inevitable that in all evangelism there 
is also a desire to win converts. And in Christian evangelism conver- 
sion and proselytism are not so completely different as they are made 
out to be by Hindu leaders. 

Again, whereas to the Hindu way of thinking it is possible for the 
Hindu to be converted to the Christian faith and to remain a Hindu, to 
the Christian way of thinking that is utterly impossible. When a Hindu 
talks about a Hindu becoming a Christian by faith, he is thinking of ac- 
cepting desirable elements of the Christian creed, torn out of context 
from the entire total setting. For instance, the Hindu would consider it 
quite possible to accept sincerely the Christian ethic, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the religious example of Jesus himself, the Christian understand- 
ing of particular religious values like social justice, worth of the human 
individual and the upbuilding of the community—and remain a Hindu. 
From the Hindu point of view such addition of foreign religious ele- 
ments to the original core of the Hindu religious creed is possible. It is 
not so to the Christian. For what does really happen in all such 
“syncretism,” even within Hinduism, is that what is taken over and 
adopted, either in part or in whole, comes to be conditioned by and 
subordinated to the basic fundamentals of faith which provide the 
creedal core. It would not be possible for a Hindu, if he continues to 
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be a Hindu, to accept the claims of the absolute lordship of Jesus Christ 
in his personal life, for that would be to bring everything else under the 
judgment of Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. It would not be possible, 
again, to continue to be a Hindu and accept the Christian teaching about 
the Church, which again is a fundamental of the Christian creed. 

Therefore, when a Hindu claims that it is possible for a Hindu to ac- 
cept the Christian faith and continue to be a Hindu, he means accept- 
ing not the Christian faith as the Christian understands it, but the 
Chrisian faith as the Hindu would have it to be. Obviously, it is unfair 
for the Hindu to take upon himself the responsibility of telling the 
Christian what Christianity really is and what it stands for. No more 
has the Christian the right to tell Hindus what Hinduism is. Of course, 
any Hindu has the freedom to interpret Christianity in any way he 
likes. He also has the freedom to convert Hindus to his point of view, 
if he can make them accept such a Hinduized version of Christianity. 
But for any Hindu to maintain that his interpretation of Christian fun- 
damentals is the only right understanding of the Christian position is 
improper, to say the least. 

In any case, it will follow that if Hindus were to succeed in winning 
converts of a number of Indian Christians to such a creedal position, 
they also would be making proselytes. For such Hindu converts from 
Christianity who accept a Hinduized version of Christianity would 
want to go over from the Christian Church, and out of it, into either 
Hinduism itself, or some half-way house such as the Brahmo Samaj, 
or the Theosophical Society, or some sort of a Christo Samaj. 


The Affinity of Proselytism and Conversion 


In the real sense of that term, then, proselytism has close affinity 
with religious conversion. So much so that to convert would be also 
to proselytize: the one leads to the other. But if proselytism is taken 
to mean merely making people change their religious affiliation either 
by coercion or by persuasion, with the intention only of increasing 
the numbers of adherents of any religious group, then proselytism is 
not only undesirable but it deserves to be condemned as unworthy. The 
condemnation would apply both to the motive which animates prosely- 
tizing activities as well as to the methods which are employed. 

What is the motive? In proselytism the motive is primarily self- 
glorification, getting people to join us, our party, our creed. It has 
been well said that “in its best form proselytism is the effort to get men 
to join our party because it is ours. In its worst form, it is the effort 
to get men to join our party because we ourselves believe it to be the 
right party.” It is in the source from which the constraint is felt that 
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evangelism differs utterly from proselytism, i.e., in its motives rather 
than in its methods. Only by keeping our motive right can we protect 
ourselves from letting our endeavor to evangelize degenerate into prose- 
lytizing, and our preaching into propaganda. 

Without being pharisaical, the Christian in India might well remind 
Hindu leaders that they are in fact in great danger of mistaking proselyt- 
ism for conversion, if the motive is nationalism in some form or another, 
even as the Christian evangelist is in similar danger if the motive is 
“too exclusively humanitarian—too much a desire to rescue men from 
what is bad for them, and to win them to what is good for them.” 

The charge about unfair methods of coercion and of persuasion which 
is associated with proselytism needs to be met with patience and sym- 
pathy. The memory of the tragic incidents of earlier history persists in 
the minds of the more ardent Hindu nationalists, and makes it difficult 
for them to realize that conversions can occur by free decision of in- 
dividuals. We may not deny that a goodly number of Hindus were 
forced to become Moslems in the days of the Moslem power in India. 
Some of the Western powers of the eighteenth century were also inclined 
to encourage such forced conversions of their Hindu subjects. But what 
rankles in their memory is the fact that in many cases of simple village 
Christian converts the decision was made by individuals in groups. 
They refuse to admit that such mass-action can possibly have resulted 
from voluntary decision based on rational grounds. It was the ap- 
peal of a better life, the lure of a higher status, the offer of the pro- 
tection and care of a community—these decided the choice of the con- 
vert from mass movement areas. Here again the Christian position 
has to be stated more fully. The appeal of Christianity is not to the 
mind alone, but to the total man. Christianity, when it dawns upon a 
man, is a new doctrine and a new life, both interwoven. It makes 
its appeal as such. It is a doctrine which is also an ideal, and a plane 
of personality, and a fellowship, and a revelation of love; and there- 
fore it cannot express itself in word alone, but it must also speak in 
personality and deed and society. And it must speak to all—to the 
very humble and simple men who may not be able to follow abstruse 
reasonings and comparisons, but who can love a person and dedicate 
themselves to a way of life, and find God thus far more deeply than 
before. 


The Christian Responsibility 


The immediate future of the Church in India depends on our estab- 
lishing the freedom of the individual in India to make unhindered deci- 
sion in the matter of religious conversion and to take whatever action he 
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may feel impelled to take in regard to it. This assumes, of course, that 
such action would not in any way jeopardize public peace and order. 
Also that such freedom is for all individuals of every religious group 
in the country. A Christian or a Moslem in India should be free, for in- 
stance, to change his faith and become a Hindu if he feels so convinced. 
Christians must not complain if Hindus also campaign for converts and 
set up organized agencies for aggressive propagation of Hinduism among 
Christian folk. If such protest is voiced by other than Indian Christians 
and directed against Hindu leaders, it is apt to create a situation which 
is frequently given a political construction, shifting the controversy 
from the area of religious freedom to that of international relations. 
We must not forget that the more frequent charge against Christian 
evangelism is that it is anti-national—not merely in the sense that it is 
directed against the interests of the nation, but in the sense that it is di- 
rected, executed and financed by foreign missionaries. The restriction 
on the entry of foreign missionaries is on this score, in great measure. 
Hindu national leaders have repeatedly expressed the view that they have 
no objection if evangelistic work is under the direction of Indian 
Christians themselves. 

In order to prevent the central issue of the right to conversion from 
being sidetracked, some drastic changes in our strategy need to be made. 
One such change would be increasingly to utilize foreign missionary 
personnel for responsibilities directly concerned with the up-building 
and strengthening of the Church and the Christian community. This 
would not mean that the foreign co-worker is immobilized from the 
field of active evangelism but that his Christian witness would inform 
the total witness of the local Christian community, and that the evangel- 
istic concern would be assumed by the entire Church and not delegated 
to any one department of it as the specialized activity of a silent few. 
Further, it would demonstrate more powerfully than any mere state- 
ment of policy that the Christian fellowship is truly supranational and in 
a real sense ecumenical. Another change that is called for is to make 
our foreign personnel as widely representative as possible of Christian 
co-workers from all sections of the World Church and not confine our 
choice to those from the Older Churches, so called. This would not 
only show that the Christian concern in evangelism is the local expres- 
sion of a world-wide witness, but also dispel the fear that behind it lurks 
the danger of foreign control of either any one people or a group of 
people. A third change would be in regard to our programme of serv- 
ice projects which are now being carried out as part of our evangelistic 
task. It would be necessary to make it clear that these are undertaken 
as ends in themselves and not as means to an end. The Hindu appreci- 
ates and respects the Christian motivation which inspires these good 
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works. What he objects to is making use of them as strategy for win- 
ning converts. This charge cannot be sustained, it is true. But to with- 
draw from the field of social service, as some Christian leaders sug- 
gest, would be only to admit guilt, especially in view of the fact that the 
need for service in education, community welfare, medical aid and the 
like is greater than ever before, and in view also of the fact that secular 
organizations are now giving generous assistance in carrying out these 
projects. 


Towards a Creative Conversation Between Hindu and Christian 


In the second place, it is time now for Indian Christians as represent- 
ing the Christian Church in India to enter into a conversation with Hindu 
leaders on this crucial issue. There is reason in the plea that is some- 
times put forward by the Hindu that the Christian evangelist owes him 
an explanation. So this conversation has to be initiated by us. For all 
these many years of apologetics and counter-apologetics, there has been 
no real confrontation of Christianity and Hinduism. We are entering a 
period in Church history in India when such an encounter is needed. 
Any theology of missions which is to furnish an adequate basis for pre- 
senting the Christian message should take full account of the challenge of 
the living faith of non-Christian creeds, and their claims to contempo- 
rary human needs. The Christian missionary obligation, therefore, has 
to be fulfilled in the context of a human situation for which there are 
others who also claim to have an answer. 

At the moment in India the conversation between the Hindu and the 
Christian should focus attention on at least four points. The first of 
these would be the radical difference between the Hindu conception of 
religious tolerance and the Christian idea of religious liberty. The for- 
mer is based upon the assumption that all religions lead to the same goal 
in the end, and that no one of them can claim to be in any sense unique 
or absolute. They are all but relatively true and to that extent, also all 
relatively untrue. Therefore, religious tolerane would be accommoda- 
tive, permitting easy commerce among religiously minded people. 
This point of view was expressed at the Fourth Annual meeting of the 
Fellowship of the Friends of Truth which met in New Delhi in Septem- 
ber 1954 in a public statement which reads: “If in the political field it 
is necessary to find a basis for coexistence for differing ideologies, how 
much greater is the need and the possibility of finding such a basis 
for coexistence in the religious field! Nay, there must be a basis on 
which the great religions can not only co-exist, but should be able to 
contribute from their great insights and heritages to the common growth 
of man to a fuller and richer life . . . Our plea is for a new reverence 
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for all religions, for the opening of windows all round, that the light 
from each may shine upon all, helping man to a complete understand- 
ing of the truth within, and guiding us all together to a fuller realiza- 
tion of the Life Abundant.” 

The second point which needs to be elucidated refers to the legitimate 
desire in New India for cultural unification. And culture has its roots in 
religion. The Christianization of India, it is feared, will lead in the 
end to the rooting out of Indian culture. It must be granted that Hindus 
form the major part of the Indian population, and that their culture is 
the most influential in national life. But we may not forget in India 
that our national culture is not to be confused with a particular re- 
ligious culture, in this case Hindu culture. Indian culture at present is 
a composition to which Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, Islam 
and Christianity have made their contributions. Western secular cul- 
ture has also had a considerable influence on present-day Indian life 
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and thought. As for the Indian Christian himself, it must repeatedly be 
urged in the future that “there should be now a more conscious effort to 
free Christianity in India from unnatural manners and customs derived 
from contacts with the West, and to express the religious faith and life 
through a living Indian medium.” 

The third point, in this connection, would be a determined effort 
to clarify the meaning and functions of the secular state which is India’s 
ideal. Nevertheless, some confusion of thought among national leaders 
has become apparent in the pronouncements they have made on the 
secular state, particularly in interpreting the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion relating to the practice and propagation of religion. Moreover, the 
intentions of the government do not find correct implementation at low- 
er levels of administration, resulting frequently in acts of intolerance of 
minority religious groups. And at this local level there is need for a 
clearer understanding of the full implications of the secular, democratic 
state, especially as they relate to the Government, as distinguished from 
the State. 

The fourth topic for conversation is furnished by the term “propaga- 
tion.” Article 25 in Part III of the Indian Constitution begins with the 
statement “subject to public order, morality and health—all persons 
are equally entitled to freedom of conscience and the right freely to 
profess, practice and propagate religion.” This idea of propagating re- 
ligion is something new to Hindu India. Unlike Buddhism, Hinduism 
never believed in it, although it is now beginning to think in terms of a 
world outreach with a message of hope in the Vedanta. Historically, 
Hinduism expanded by a process of absorption, steadily spreading out 
to include all types of religious beliefs and practices as far out as mod- 
ern Indonesia, but it was not in terms of any conscious effort to propa- 
gate the faith. Only with the beginning of the twentieth century of our 
era is there a noticeable change in the Hindu attitude in regard to propa- 
gation of religion. It first finds expression in an effort to recover those 
who had gone out of Hinduism. Such activities are necessarily con- 
fined to India. At the moment, Hindu religious leaders are actively en- 
gaged in including within the larger whole of Hinduism all tribal re- 
ligions of the hills in Assam, Madhya, Pradesh and other tribal areas, 
by simply declaring that such tribal religions also form part of Hindu- 
ism and should be left untouched by, and protected from, Christian 
evangelists. So that to the Hindu the term “propagation” would simply 
mean group consolidation motivated by a desire for self-preservation. 
To a people with such a conception of religion the Christian urge for 
propagation of the faith is a menace to ordered living. 

Finally, Christians in India should discover ways and means of widen- 
ing the circles of local Christian fellowship to include Hindus as well, 
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should they desire to come in. Surely there is a kind of creative fellow- 
ship which can be qualitatively Christian, though quantitatively it may 
be composed largely of non-Christians. After all, the ultimate good we 
seek in Christian unity is the vital communion of responsible persons 
which is productive of spiritual experience, so transforming the present 
that it is shot through with eternal values in the here and now. If we so 
dare and, without compromising our faith, venture beyond the pale of 
theological security, we can establish vital contact with Hindus in the 
spirit and example of our Lord himself. And such personal relation- 
ship and witness can go a long way in dispelling fear and prejudice 
which seem to be, in the last count, the real forces which create the 
present situation in India. 














In Memoriam 


JAMES EVERETT FRAME 


{The following minute for Dr. Frame was submitted to the Faculty by 
Dr. Cyril C. Richardson, Director of Graduate Studies, on February 13, 1957.] 


In the passing of James Everett Frame, Baldwin Professor Emeritus 
of Sacred Literature, on December 30, 1956, the Seminary mourns 
the loss of one of its most rigorous scholars, incisive teachers, and 
devoted friends. 

Dr. Frame was born in Boston on March 24, 1868, and graduated 
from Harvard University, A.B. 1891, A.M. 1892. He attended the 
Seminary from 1892 to 1895, graduating with the B.D. degree and 
being awarded the travelling fellowship. He continued his theological 
studies in the Universities of Berlin and Géttingen (1895-1897), 
and was appointed Instructor in New Testament at the Seminary in 
1897. From that date until his retirement in 1938, his life was spent 
in the Seminary’s service. He quickly rose through the junior ranks 
and was elected Professor of New Testament Theology in 1904 at 
the early age of 36. Transferred the following year to the Edward 
Robinson Professorship, he was finally elected to the Baldwin Pro- 
fessorship in 1919. He was the first Secretary of the Faculty Socials 
which were begun in 1901, and for many years, until his retirement, 
served as Chairman of the Worship Committee. He regularly con- 
ducted the Sunday Services in the James Chapel composing prayers 
in a style which combined traditional gravity with theological pre- 
cision and refinement of expression. 

He faithfully served the Presbyterian Church throughout his life, 
having been ordained by the Presbytery of Boston in 1898. 

His scholarly attainments won him the honorary doctorate (S.T.D.) 
from Havard University in 1913, and a fellowship in the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Although his literary output was small, it was eminently distinguished. 
A favored pupil and colleague of Charles Augustus Briggs, he was 
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chosen by him to write the Commentary on Thessalonians for the 
I.C.C., and this work, perhaps more than any other, turned the tide 
in the recognition of II Thessalonians as an authentic work of St. Paul. 
It quickly became a standard study of Pauline theology and its in- 
fluence on German, no less than English speaking, scholarship was 
noteworthy. His study of “Paul’s Idea of Deliverance” (J.B.L. 49, 
1930) and his inaugural address, “The Purpose of New Testament 
Theology” (1905), equally revealed a penetrating and well-informed 
mind. 

Two years after his retirement he delivered the Morse Lectures 
(1940) on “Paul’s Idea of Sin and Deliverance”, in which he brought 
to bear the concentrated study and reflection of a life-time. 

In the classroom Dr. Frame was precise and rigorous. His lectures 
were always prepared with the utmost care; and his devotion to the 
cause of truth and to unbiased investigation was his most evident 
characteristic. He was a warm friend to those who were willing to 
embrace the claims of unfettered and serious scholarship, and the 
ripeness of his judgment is reflected in many doctoral theses done 
under his direction. It was once remarked to him, “Why do you 
not write a book on Faith in St. Paul?” To which he retorted: “Why 
should I? I have said all I have to say on that subject in Mr. So-and- 
so’s thesis!” 


Dr. Frame is survived by his widow, Jean Herring Loomis Frame, 
and their three children, Sutherland, Dorothy and Donald. The Faculty 
of the Seminary extends to them their deep sympathy in their bereave- 
ment, and their sorrow at the loss of so distinguished and beloved 
a colleague. 
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LEWIS JOSEPH SHERRILL 


{The following prayer was offered by Reinhold Niebuhr, Vice-President of 
Union Seminary, at the memorial service for Dr. Sherrill held in James 
Memorial Chapel on February 6. Dr. Sherrill, who was Skinner and McAlpin 
Professor of Practical Theology, passed away on January 28.] 


Our Father, before whom a thousand years are but as yesterday 
when it is past and as a watch in the night, we, who bring our years 
to an end like a tale that it told, worship thee, who art from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. Thou redeemest our life from destruction and 
crownest us with loving kindness and tender mercies. We thank thee 
that though our years are brief, thou savest our life from vanity by 
making us co-workers together with thee. Thou art our creator and 
redeemer. Thy power and thy love gather up our fragmentary lives 
in thy total plan and complete our incompleteness by the forgiveness 
of our sins and life everlasting. We praise thee, for that we are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made and that thy love redeems us from the 
misery of sin and death in which our grandeur is hidden, through 
him who brought life and immortality to light, even Christ our Lord. 

We praise thee, our Father, for all the saints who have departed 
this life in thy fear and favor, whose faithfulness has nourished the 
faith of thy church, whose love fulfilled thy law and channeled thy 
grace to men, and by whose witness the gospel of Christ was made 
known to men. We praise thee for the noble living and dead and for 
the whole company of saints who compass us about as a cloud of 
witnesses and help us to run with patience the race that is set before 
us, looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith. 

We give thee thanks this day particularly for thy servant, Lewis 
Sherrill, who has been taken from our company to be with thee. In 
our sorrow and grief, we remember with gratitude all thy grace 
which was mediated through him. We thank thee for the quiet 


‘ dignity of his spirit and for the unpretentious goodness which rebuked 


our vanities and brought us to our true selves. We remember the 
uncomplaining patience with which he bore his physical infirmities 
and out of weakness was made strong. We thank thee for his love; 
and his learning which made his love rich in all knowledge and dis- 
cernment, particularly in the discernment of the human heart, with 
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its follies, foibles and nobilities and its infinite striving. Endow this 
company of thy faithful with the grace of that loving discernment, 
that the memory of his life may be a benediction among us. 

O God, the Lord over life and death, God of all comfort, we pray 
particularly for those who shared his life intimately and are so 
grievously stricken by this great loss: for his children and for her 
who was the partner of his life. Visit her with thy grace and in her 
lonely hours sustain her by the blessed memories of shared joys and 
sorrows of their life together, and by the blessed hopes, which we have 
as disciples of the risen Lord. 

O Lord, make our lives rich in those things of which death cannot 
rob us and renew our faith that neither life nor death, nor principal- 
ities and powers, nor height nor depth nor things present nor things 
to come, will be able to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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THE IDEA OF REVELATION IN 
RECENT THOUGHT, sy Joun 
Barturr. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 151 pp., $3.00. 
In these Bampton lectures delivered 
at Columbia University in 1954 Dr. 
Baillie has given an extraordinarily wise 
and concise interpretation of the mean- 
ing of revelation. His thesis is that “a 
new and better understanding of tle 
meaning of revelation is beginning to 
emerge” which more truly expresses the 
Biblical meaning than either Catholic 
or Protestant orthodoxy has succeeded 
in doing. Revelation is the disclosure 
of the personal God to persons, not the 
communication of truth in the form of 
propositions. It comes through events 
and involves the intercourse of eveat 
and interpretation. But the reality is in 
the divine self disclosure, it is not to 
be identified with the words or images 
in which men try to express the reality. 
The argument is developed first 
through a swift but admirably discern- 
ing review of the development of the 
concept of revelation from the med- 
ieval church down to the modern 
period. Dr. Baillie then turns to con- 
temporary Protestant and Anglican 
theology and draws heavily upon Barth, 
Brunner, and especially William Tem- 
ple, and also upon two earlier theo- 
logians, Frederic Maurice and John 
Flavel. The quotations from the latter, 
a Puritan theologian of the 17th cen- 


Book Reviews 


tury, on the meaning of faith as ac- 
ceptance are of special interest and 
we are in Dr. Baillie’s debt for making 
them available. 

The view which Dr. Baillie appears 
to defend is closest to that of Emil 
Brunner, I should judge. Everything 
in Scripture and tradition is to be 
understood as derivative from and 
witness to the personal confrontation 
of man by God. Revelation comes 4s 
demand, and the response through 
which alone revelation may be appro- 
priated is personal faith which is an 
appreciative and faithful obedience to 
the divine command, and a reception 
of the divine grace. 

This position makes possible a sharp 
differentiation between the word of 
Scripture and the content of revelation, 
while the place of the Bible as the 
central and authoritative witness to the 
decisive events of revelation is pre- 
served. (One regrets, by the way, that 
Dr. Baillie labels the view that some 
of the words of Scripture are inerrant 
as “modernist”. This is hardly the view 
generally identified with modernism). 

The statement of the idea of revela- 
tion is convincing and Dr. Baillie is 
skillful in drawing together many 
strands of contemporary theology, show- 
ing the large measure of common un- 
derstanding, though he also makes 
judicious criticisms of some tendencies 
in Barth and Austin Farrer’s views. 
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Dr. Baillie confines himself in this 
brief book to the “idea” of revelation. 
Two questions remain in the mind of 
the reader. One concerns the nature of 
“subject to subject” disclosure. There 
is a tendency in present theology to 
treat the “I-Thou” relationship as if 
in itself it answered all the fundamental 
questions about man’s knowledge of 
God. But it seems to this reviewer that 
our knowledge of other selves involves 
a profound mystery; and that “personal 
encounter” raises questions as well as 
providing answers. The questions that 
Dr. Tillich, for example, has posed 
concerning the application of the cate- 
gory of personality to God need to be 
faced more realistically. 

If we grant that knowledge is given 
in no simple way through personal en- 
counter then we come back to the 
problem of truth. How do we know that 
a given interpretation of revelation is 
valid? The Catholic emphasis on the 
structure of truth in revelation cannot 
be lightly dismissed. Other faiths claim 
other revelations through which God 
is described differently. Does revela- 
tion itself adjudicate between rival 
claims? These tensions internal to the 
Christian idea of revelation itself need 
to be further explored; but Dr. Baillie 
has here given an eminently readable 
and profound introduction to contem- 
porary theological thought. 

Danie, D. WILLIAMS 


SPECULATION IN PRE-CHRIS- 
TIAN PHILOSOPHY, sy Ricuarp 
Kroner. Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1956. 251 pages, $5.75. 

The meaning of the past, indeed the 
historical facts themselves change with 
the point of view of the historian. This 
opinion, so familiar today as to lhe 
almost a truism, is seldom explicitly 
acknowledged by the historian himself, 
however uneasy it may make him pri- 
vately. But Richard Kroner boldly as- 
serts that history is not and cannot be 
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an objective science. The vantage point 
from which Professor Kroner surveys 
the history of philosophy is the rela- 
tion of speculative reason to religious 
revelation. The present volume is the 
first of three, which are to bear the 
general title of Speculation and Revela- 
tion in the History of Philosophy. In 
ancient Greek philosophy speculation 
was independent of revelation; in med- 
iaeval (“Roman Catholic”) philosophy 
speculation depended on revelation; 
and in the modern “Protestant” era the 
two have again been separated, with 
revelation usually subordinated to 
speculation. 

Speculation, as Kroner understands 
it (we are promised a fourth work in 
which the theme will be defended and 
developed systematically), is man’s at- 
tempt to understand ultimate reality by 
rational contemplation. Although it is 
radically opposed to revelation, there 
is a point of contact: “The religious 
and the speculative Ultimate are in the 
final analysis the same Absolute.” 
Further, speculation itself begins with 
a “quasi-revelatory” factor, an imagina- 
tive intuition, which it seeks to under- 
stand by critical analysis. 

Despite its freedom from revelation, 
indeed because of it Kroner argues, 
Greek philosophy paved the way for 
reception of the Christian revelation. 
“Only the Greeks could seek to dis- 
cover by intuition and reasoning the 
limits to which the human mind can 
go in unveiling the hidden truth of the 
divine. While capable of destroying 
popular religion, this most admirable 
adventure, however, could not create a 
better one. Thus it had to fail in the 
end.” The fundamental attitude of the 
Greeks (here as elsewhere Kroner 
agrees with Hegel) was throughout that 
of aesthetic imagination and contempla- 
tion. The basic aesthetic intuition of 
nature as a harmonious whole was sub- 
jected to ever more penetrating analysis 
from Thales to the Stoics in the effort 
to find a single invisible principle that 
would be morally as well as theoret- 
ically satisfying. Socrates, “the most 
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Christian figure in the pre-Christian 
pagan world,” discovered the depths of 
the human soul, and though his “exis- 
tential inwardness” approached most 
nearly to the mystery of being which 
only revelation can properly make 
known. In Plato Socratic religious awe 
and moral seriousness combined with 
the speculative ontology of Parmenides 
to produce the transcendent world of 
Ideas (Kroner will not call them 
“forms”) and the nearly theistic con- 
ception of a divine creator. Aristotle, 
more typically Greek than Plato in sub- 
ordinating the moral to the aesthetic, 
discovered a more personal deity than 
Plato’s. But Plato was still Greek 
enough to think of reality as a single, 
orderly, beautiful whole, and Aristotle’s 
cosmic mind was a part of the universe 
and not yet a self or person. 


A perspective may indeed give mean- 
ing; inevitably it must produce some 
distortion. What, for example, is one 
to make of a history in which less than 
two pages are devoted to the Atomists 
(“from the perspective of the history 
of philosophy they are the least out- 
standing and remarkable”) and the 
Epicureans are not accorded a single 
word? What should one think of an 
interpretation of Plato that dismisses 
in three sentences the influence of the 
Pythagoreans? Or of a perspective that 
lays emphasis on Aristotle’s theology, 
after Jaeger’s view is apparently ac- 
cepted that Metaphysics XII is a com- 


paratively youthful effort about which . 


Aristotle had later misgivings? Could 
it be that, while philosophy is assuredly 
not identical with science, still it has 
an affinity with science no less inti- 
mate though no less puzzling than it 
has with religion? Still, Professor 
Kroner’s intepretation should go far in 
introducing a most valuable corrective 
to the currently fashionable treatment 
of Greek thought as the progessive ap- 
proximation to modern science. Both 
the reflective religious man and the 
philosopher must be grateful for this. 


Jean A. Porter 


CHURCH DOGMATICS, Vot. I 
Tue Docrrine Or THe Worp Or 
Gop (Protecomena To Cuurcu 
Docmatics) Part 2, py Kart Barr, 
tr. G. T. THomson anp Harowp 
Knicut. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1956. XIV. 905 pp., $12.50. 
[Ev. Note: This review is one of a 
series which deal with both this book 
and Barth’s place in contemporary 
thought more generally. A review by 
Professor John C. Bennett appeared 
in the January issue of the Quarterly 
Review. A subsequent discussion will 
be printed in the May issue.] 

It is now some forty years since Karl 
Barth, a young Swiss minister, found 
himself facing his congregation with 
nothing more to say than what he had 
been taught by his teachers. He soon 
realized that he had exhausted his 
resources and that the hungry sheep 
looked up but were not fed. In despera- 
tion he cried out, like many before and 
after him, “What shall I preach?”, and 
finally was driven to confess, “Thou 
God, art God alone.” Perhaps few of 
us today recall the electric shock which 
went through the theological world 
when his first books, The Word of God 
and the Word of Man and the Com- 
mentary to the Romans, appeared. They 
came like a blast of cold northern air 
into the tepid and miasmic climate of 
the twenties. I recall vividly the day 
I picked up a small volume by Thur- 
neysen and Barth, Come, Creator Spirit, 
during my student days at Ma:burg 
and the profound effect it exerted on 
me. For Barth was witnessing in a new 
way to the majesty and sovereignty of 
an Absolute Lord, to the Word of God 
addressed to the Church, and to the 
apostasy of modern Christendom. Many 
of the things he had to say about 
experience and history were a grievous 
offence to a generation which had long 
been nourished by historicism and a 
theology of personal experience. While 
Barth himself later tempered the vehe- 
mence of his polemic, his attacks have 
produced a salutary effect upon con- 
temporary theological thought, even, 
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indeed, when it does not recogaize the 
source of this influence. 

Barth’s Christian Dogmatics is an 
impressive work: vast in its range, im- 
posing in its architectonics, and super- 
bly wrought in its composition. It is 
clear that the whole work has been 
carefully conceived: the major sections 
are finely ordered, and the sub-sections 
are beautifully articulated into the 
larger units. Paragraphs and sentences 
and, indeed, the structure and form of 
the sentences, have been fashioned with 
caré and consistency. Barth always 
writes with a profound sense of re 
sponsibility to the theological enter- 
prise; he is subservient to the Word of 
God which he seeks to understand and 
to interpret for the Church. His learn- 
ing is prodigious. The Apostolic and 
Church Fathers, the Reformers, philo- 
sophers and theologians, many of them 
obscure, are quoted from their original 
sources and frequently in their own 
tongue. Entirely aside from his own 
elaborate discussions, his work is a 
mine of innumerable quotations drawn 
from the history of Christian thought 
and doctrine and from the great philo- 
sophers. It is his Auseinandersetzung 
with scores of thinkers in the Church 
that gives special force to his own 
theology. 

One section of this second volume in 
the doctrine of the Word of God is 
appropriately devoted to “the time of 
revelation”: God’s time and our time, 
the time of expectation in the Old 
Testament, and the time of recollec- 
tion in the New. “God has time for us,” 
he says in his characteristic epigram- 
matic way, and this time is real in his 
revelation. God created time, but this 
must not be identified with the order 
of creation. The time we think we 
possess and know must not be equated 
with God’s time, for ‘our time’ is fallen 
time, “lost, fallen, and condemned 
time.” (p. 49) Not least of all when 
one is most inclined to challenge him, 
Barth argues persuasively and always 
on the basis of exegesis of the relevant 
texts. He might have made an even 
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better case if he had appealed to the 
Deuteronomic historians, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel for the persistence of ‘fallen’ 
time. Instead he appeals to Genesis 
3:23f. and 6:5f. To speak of the whole 
Old Testament as ‘fallen’ time, how- 
ever, is to speak too abstractly, too 
‘dogmatically’, and, indeed, too un- 
biblically. Not only does the Old Testa- 
ment make nothing of the fall after 
Genesis 3, as Barth must be well aware, 
but there are not a few passages which 
would contradict the dogma. The Old 
Testament is the time of expectation. 
It is surely true that expectation is 
frequently a major reality of biblical 
faith, but Barth, as not infrequently 
elsewhere, understands it too unili- 
nearly, and he relates it altogether too 
simply to the fulfilment in the unique 
‘time’ of revelation in Jesus Christ. 
There may be a sense in which one 
could say that the Old Testament 
‘witnesses’ to Christ, but such a state- 
ment requires a different kind of de- 
fence and understanding from that 
which Barth gives to us. Again, it is too 
‘dogmatically’ affirmed. Barth is right 
in saying that the God of the Old 
Testament is not timeless; he is the 
covenant God of Israel revealing him- 
self in time. (p. 66) [The exegesis of 
Psalm 90:4 is excellent, including 
Luther’s words on the text.] 

The long chapter on “Holy Scrip- 
ture” is divided into three sections: 
“The Word of God for the Church,” 
“Authority in the Church,” and “Free- 
dom in the Church.” Whatever may be 
said of some of Barth’s followers, the 
Word of God for him is never an ab- 
straction or a stereotype. Holy Scrip- 
ture is witness of God’s revelation. In 
the Bible we hear human words spoken 
in human speech, yet they are the 
vehicle of divine revelation. This human 
character of biblical speech, indeed all 
human speaking and hearing, is pro- 
foundly grasped and of the first im- 
portance for dealing with the hermen- 
eutical problem. Barth resists every 
attempt to shift from the role of hearer 
to the role of observer, especially dis- 
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passionate observer. This is not to do 
justice to the speaker, whether in the 
Bible or in everyday human relation- 
ships. “Understanding of a human word 
presupposes that the attempt to speak 
and to hear has succeeded. . . . It is 
only in the light of what is said to me 
and heard by me, and not for myself, 
that I try to inquire of the word and 
the speaking subject.” (p. 465) Else- 
where he presses the point even more 
vigorously: “It is rather a question of 
our being gripped by the subject-matter 
—not gripped physically, not making 
an experience of it and the like, al- 
though (ironically) that can happen— 
but really gripped, so that it is only 
as those who are mastered by the sub- 
ject matter, who are subdued by it, 
that we can investigate the humanity 
of the word by which it is told us.” 
We now can understand what Barth 
means when he says that the Bible is 
the Word of God to the Church and for 
the Church. 

There is another remarkable section 
on the necessity of understanding the 
Bible historically, a demand which car- 
ries weight since Barth has a knowl- 
edge of historical criticism and form 
criticism. He recognizes the presence 
of saga and legend in the Old Testa- 
ment, he sees very clearly the pre- 
cariousness of many historical elements 
in the Old Testament, and not least of 
all the fallibility of the biblical writers, 
in matters of fact and world view as 
well as in theology. The “vulnerability 
of the Bible, i.e., its capacity for error, 
also extends to its religious or theo- 
logical interest.” (p. 509) Barth’s rec- 
ognition of the historical task could 
scarcely be better stated than his des- 
cription of the contents of the Bible as 
“the human speech uttered by specific 
men at specific times in a specific situa- 
tion, in a specific language, and with 
a specific intention.’ (p. 464) If this is 
true, then they must be subjected to 
historical understanding. But historical 
understanding involves something much 
deeper than that of the critic alone, 
for after all this is the task of the ob- 


server. To be really ‘historical’ is to 
be involved in the revelation to which 
the writers witness. The revelation can- 
not be subjected to principles or norms, 
to philosophies or to systematic formu- 
lations. We must not abstract from the 
Bible “some concealed historical or 
conceptual system, an economy of salva- 
tion or a Christian view of things. There 
can be no biblical theology in this 
sense, ,either of the Old Testament or 
of the New Testament, or of the Bible 
as a whole.” (p. 483) 

Professor Bennett has commented 
upon Barth’s attitude toward the Canon. 
Barth is anxious to make it clear that 
the Church does not determine what 
is canonical and what is not. The 
Church has separated and singled out 
this collection of documents “because 
they have proved themselves to be 
singled out and set apart.” It only con- 
firms and establishes what has already 
been formed and given to it. Its deci- 
sion concerning the limits of the Canon 
is human, “but we do not obey its 
judgment” when we accept it. The 
revelation of the Word of God is ante- 
cedent to the Church. The discussion 
in this section does not seem to me 
to be entirely satisfactory; we perhaps 
do better with C. H. Dodd to recognize 
a reciprocal relation between Church 
and Word of God, for this better ex- 
plains the actual historical state of 
affairs. Yet Barth’s stress on the free- 
dom of the individual and of the 
Church today in relation to the Canon 
is one of the most liberating pacts of 
his work, especially because it is not 
a mater of caprice or predilection. He 
is far from being an authoritarian or 
legalist. In many ways he is very rad- 
ical. He is not concerned with estab- 
lishing a new orthodoxy; on the con- 
trary he is eager that there be constant 
conversation and polemic on the cen- 
tral issues of the Church’s proclama- 
tion. He has a genius for examining 
every facet of a problem, for doing full 
justice to the position of those with 
whom he differs, and of extraordinary 
precision in stating his own views. He 
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seems prolix at times, Lut one ca‘ot 
afford to skip over a page now and 
then, and least of all the fine print, 
because here his discussion is often 
most interesting. His work is theology 
in the great tradition; he belongs, with 
Augustine and Luther and Calvin, to 
the main stream of Christian thinkers; 
if he does not always seem to speak 
to our age in the language we should 
like, he does address himself to the 
Church and confronts it with the Werd 
of God and the proclamation which it 
is called to hear. 

JAMES MUuILENBURG 


CHRISTOLOGY AND MYTH IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, sy 
G. V. Jones. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. 295 pp., $4.50. 


This book presents a contribution to 
the demythologizing issue, a subject of 
lively debate ever since the publication 
of Bultmann’s essay, “Neues Testament 
und Mythologie.” The purpose of the 
author is similar to that of Bultmann: 
The mythological material in the New 
Testament must be reinterpreted for 
contemporary man. “How is the mytho- 
logical thought-world of the New Tes- 
tament to be understood? How much 
of it should be allowed to remain? What 
is to be the extent of the demything and 
what principle is to guide it? What is 
the essential meaning of the New Tes- 
tament language? What lies behind 
myth? . .. These are questions which 
clamour for answers.” (p. 21) 


The author focuses his attention on 
the area of Christology, the language 
of which is mythological. In Part One 
(Prolegomena) we are taken through 
a discussion of Bultmann’s work on the 
subject of myth and of the permanent 
value of mythical thinking for modern 
man. The author then criticises Bult- 
mann’s evaluation of history and escha- 
tology and makes an appeal for a 
‘Christology of Jesus.’ 
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Part Two (The Problem of the Myth- 
ological) introduces the mythological 
form of the Christology of the 
Epistles. A possible interpretation as a 
method of demythologizing is presented 
in the thought of L. Thornton and K. 
Heim. 

Part Three (Kurios Christos) forms 
the main part of the book. The metho- 
dology of the author becomes clear: 
Analogical thought provides a non- 
mythological interpretation of Kurios. 
The notions of emergent evolution rep- 
resented in the philosophy of Alexander 
and of historical-religious culmination 
as outlined by A. T. Cadoux are found 
wanting. Lordship must be seen as per- 
fect Sonship. Chapters on the Lordship 
of Christ over creation and his posi- 
tion within the created series follow, 
illuminated by analogical “illustrations” 
from the scientific and aesthetic disci- 
plines. 

Part Four (The Myth as Logos) dis- 
cusses finally the permanent value of 
myth in the light of observations made 
by K. Mannheim, Cassirer, Jung, Ur- 
ban, and A. J. Toynbee. 

As one may gather from the content, 
the book is difficult to review. For its 
intent is important, whereas the execu- 
tion of this intent raises numerous ques- 
tions, especially since the author deals 
with just about all possible fields of 
learning, ranging from aestheticism to 
modern physics—and this often in an 
involved, obscure style. The title of the 
book and Dr. Wilder’s introductory 
statement on the cover are both mis- 
leading. The title should have omitted 
“in the New Testament” since it uses 
the New Testament more as a spring- 
board for general apologetic-philosoph- 
ical purposes, rather than dealing 
specifically with the problem of Christ- 
ology in the New Testament. For this 
reason this reviewer cannot agree with 
Dr. Wilder that it “clarifies the whole 
problem of New Testament ‘mythol- 
ogy’.” The execution of Mr. Jones’ pro- 
gram is not easy to follow. Throughout 
the opening chapters of the book one is 
wondering where Mr. Jones is going 
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and exactly what his purpose is. This 
is caused by the misleading title and 
by the fact that the author’s understand- 
ing of myth remains undefined until 
the last chapter of the book. Further- 
more, a clear statement on methodology 
is absent in the preface to the book. 
The methodology finally adopted is that 
of analogy. This means the investigation 
of the nature and meaning of mytholog- 
ical thought in all possible scientific 
realms. We are led through discussions 
on Russian sophiology, medicine, Jun- 
gian archetypes, hormic vitalism, Berd- 
yaev’s creative act, etc., in order to in- 
terpret the permanent meaning of myth. 
Although the author’s intent of estab- 
lishing a common discourse between 
theology and science in this matter must 
be appreciated, one wonders whether 
this methodology of analogy is valid. 
At least, should not the question arise 
whether theology has not a proper 
methodology of its own which cannot 
be easily correlated with that of the 
sciences? In discussing the uniqueness 
of Christ, e.g., is it a great help to the 
theological meaning of this uniqueness 
to compare it with the creative impulse 
manifested in a work of art along the 
lines of Berdyaev’s primary creative 
impulse and to come to the conclusion 
that “Jesus in this sense can be thought 
of as the creative impulse of God con- 
tinuous in human experience?” 


Even if this theological disagreement 
be invalid, the author speaks at times 
to an exceedingly sophisticated circle 
when he supposes that the complex 
thought of L. Thornton, Whitehead, 
Alexander, and Morgan can be dealt 
with intelligibly in two or three pages. 
The suspicion arises that this is an en- 
cyclopaedic survey of mythology, which 
also discusses the New Testament. Yet 
it should be emphasized that the prob- 
lems raised about the translation of 
mythological statements are often in- 
cisive and suggestive, e.g., the search 
for the normative-objective value of 
myth and the problem of the exact 
signifiance of ‘cosmic salvation.’ Fur- 


thermore, a just criticism is raised 
against Bultmann’s scepticism with re- 
spect to the historical Jesus. The in- 
sistence that only a ‘Christology of 
Jesus’ can be the basis for a New Testa- 
ment Christology is an important hypo- 
thesis, but it is another matter whether 
it can be sufficiently demonstrated on 
the basis of the synoptic materials, 
especially since the author uses the 
disputed Mt 117°t- Logion repeatedly 
as an authentic utterance of the histor- 
ical Jesus and argues that the Johan- 
nine sayings with respect to the inti- 
macy of Father and Son are an elabora- 
tion of the Mt 117°. Logion! (cf. 
pp. 90, 123, 142 f.) 


Although the author understands 
Bultmann’s program correctly as a re- 
interpretation of myth rather than its 
elimination, the frequent use of the 
term ‘demything’ erroneously suggests 
that no logos or reinterpretation is in- 
volved in demythologizing. Mr. Jones 
considers Bultmann’s treatment of myth 
to be too subjective-anthropological; he 
points out that the obsolete New Testa- 
ment cosmology can be detached from 
the theological framework without any 
serious loss to the latter. But can one 
use Bultmann as a ‘springboard’ (p. 
10) without giving him his proper due? 
To state that existentialism is “as good 
a philosophy as any for supplying terms 
for the reinterpretation of New Testa- 
ment mythological thought” (p. 9) 
denies the proximity of the thrust of 
this philosophy to Biblical thought. 
Futhermore, can one omit a discussion 
of Bultmann’s ‘existential’ method and 
deny its importance for myth (p. 56) 
in a discussion of Bultmann and myth- 
ology? For the existential method is 
related to the hermeneutical problem; 
and the hermeneutical problem, rather 
than the mythological, as such, is the 
central focus of Bultmann’s thought. 
In conclusion, then, I wonder to what 
extent Mr. Jones has clarified for us 
either Bultmann or the mythology of 
the New Testament. 


J. CurisT1AAN BEKER 
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THE PAULINE VIEW OF MAN, 
By W. Davin Stacey. New York, St. 
Martin’s Press, 1956. xv-253 pp., 
$5.75. 


This book raises again the question 
of whether Paul’s theology was influ- 
enced primarily by Jewish or Greek 
thought, and seeks the answer in an 
appraisal of Paul’s use of anthropo- 
logical terms. The conclusion which the 
author reaches is that Paul is, first 
and foremost, neither Jew nor Greek 
but Christian. It was his encounter with 
the Risen Christ that provided the real 
impetus to his thought. Naturally that 
thought was couched in words and 
concepts that were familiar to Paul and 
to his contemporaries. Paul’s anthro- 
pology shows signs of strong Jewish 
“flavour,” a word which the author 
prefers to “influence.” It is natural to 
assume that his thought would have 
such a flavour since Paul was a Jew 
and Jewish thought forms expressed 
most adequately the ideas which Paul 
wanted to convey. He does not hesitate, 
however, to adopt Greek forms when 
these are appropriate. In both cases 
he fills the old skins with new wine 
with the predicted result. 

The book is a valuable one in that it 
provides a careful and readable sum- 
mary of the literature dealing with the 
topic of the Jewish and Greek influ- 
ences on Paul. It presents a useful 
outline of Greek and Jewish anthro- 
pology, as well as detailed analysis of 
the terms used by Paul. In other words 
the author does an excellent job of 
setting the stage for his discussion. 


The question of Pauline anthropology 
may seem somewhat academic until 
one remembers that for Paul, as for any 
Jew and equally for any Christian, 
anthropology is always theological. To 
ask the question “What is man?” is 
also to ask “How is he related to God?” 
For the preacher and teacher the book 
can raise again the question of how the 
Christian message is to be interpreted 
to a world largely influenced by Greek 
modes of thought. It is often disconcert- 
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ing to the modern Western Christian to 
learn that the Bible does not teach the 
immortality of the soul. 


From the scholarly point of view the 
author raises one point which may well 
call forth further study. He challenges 
W. D. Davies’ assertion that Paul’s 
thought is influenced by Rabbinic 
theology. On the contrary he asserts 
that, while its main source is certainly 
Hebraic and not Greek, it is Hebraism 
of the Old Testament and not of the 
Rabbis. 


The value of this book lies in its 
lucid and readable summary of the re- 
sults of scholarship on an important 
question. 


Ricuarp Rep 


THE MINISTRY IN HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVES, Enpirep sy H. 
Ricwarp NiespuHR AND Danie. D. 
Wittiams. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. xiv-331 pp. $5.00. 


The pioneers who settled our western 
wilderness moved forward irregularly, 
venturing ahead in certain regions 
while others remained scarcely touched. 
So the eight pioneers who have ex- 
plored the surprisingly neglected sub- 
ject of the Christian ministry in its his- 
torical development do not advance in 
solid front, but seek to chart trails 
which one day may be broadened into 
highways of understanding. They have 
written not a history of the ministry, 
but a series of extremely able and in- 
formative essays which open up certain 
important segments of that history and 
which break ground for later culti- 
vation. 

This work is a pioneering venture 
in another way. It is frequently ob- 
served that symposiums are uneven and 
unsatisfactory, often perhaps because the 
authors have not had face to face con- 
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sultations and agreed on the central foci 
and major divisions of the work. But 
this book was planned in group discus- 
sion, outlines were reviewed as they were 
developed, and first drafts of chapters 
were circulated for criticism. At the 
same time, each author was left free to 
shape his own contribution in terms of 
the material for which he was respons- 
ible and in accordance with his own 
understanding of the topic. Indeed, one 
of the aims of this collaborative effort 
was to present a variety of viewpoints on 
the meaning of the historical develop- 
ments traced. Therefore this is some- 
thing of a model as to one way in which 
cooperative scholarship can be fruit- 
ful without the shackling of competent 
men. “The Ministry in the Primitive 
Church” is treated by John Knox of 
Union; his precise and compact essay 
greatly clarifies what will always be a 
complex and partially veiled area. 
George Williams of Harvard provides 
two chapters in covering the period 
from about 125 to 450; he combines 
useful and closely-written summaries 
with brief but informative treatments of 
Church Fathers whose influence on the 
history of the ministry down the cen- 
turies has been great. Roland Bainton 
of Yale speaks in broad and general 
terms in seeking to cover the vast 
span of the middle ages. Wilhelm Pauck 
of Union focuses his lively discussion 
on the central importance of preaching 
for the ministry in the time of the Re- 
formation: “Only the new understand- 
ing of the gospel achieved by Luther 
and his fellow Reformers led to such 
an emphasis upon the proclamation of 
the Word that henceforth the very re- 
ality of the church was grounded in 
preaching.” (p. 110) 

Edward Hardy of Berkeley Divinity 
School and Winthrop Hudson of Col- 
gate-Rochester deal respectively with 
“Priestly Ministries in the Modern 
Church” and “The Ministry in the 
Puritan Age.” Both make extensive use 
of a writing of George Herbert in their 
illuminating essays; Dr. Hardy refers 
to it as A Priest to the Temple: or the 


Country Parson, while Dr. Hudson pre- 
fers the simpler form, The Country 
Parson. The tension between Anglican 
and Puritan—though they were so alike 
in many ways, as Professor Hudson 
makes clear—is thus rather neatly il- 
lustrated! Professor Hardy’s chapter 
comes down to the present; it is pointed 
out, for example, that the modern cler- 
ical collar (apparently “Anglican” 
rather than “Roman”) and the first 
modern Anglican monastic community 
both date from about 1865. Dr. Hud- 
son’s chapter does not move past 1660, 
but in its emphasis on the “painful” 
preaching of the Puritan period it re- 
lates Dr. Pauck’s contribution to the 
chapter on “The Rise of the Evangel- 
ical Conception of the Ministry in 
America (1607-1850)” by Sidney Mead 
of Chicago. 


As the book approaches the present 
it focuses almost wholly on the United 
States, not at all unsuitable in a work 
which is the second of the publications 
by “The Survey of Theological Educa- 
tion in the United States and Canada.” 
In carrying the story from early seven- 
teenth to middle nineteenth centuries, 
Dr. Mead analyzes the “evangelical” 
conception of the role of the minister 
which minimizes the sacerdotal aspects 
and emphasizes the charismatic ones. 
He traces the way whereby “something 
which had always been represented in 
Christianity by a minority voice gained 
the dominant voice in America by 
around 1850—but perhaps in the per- 
spective of history only temporarily 
so.” (p. 219) Robert Michaelsen of 
Iowa brings the account to date, em- 
phasizing the increasing complexity of 
the ministry in an age of revolutionary 
character. In an effort “to discern some 
pattern in exceedingly complex devel- 
opments almost too close to the mind’s 
eye to be viewed in proper focus” (p. 
252), Dean Michaelsen elaborates more 
than a dozen types of ministers, and 
discusses some of the consequences of 
this variety. 

One concrete outcome of this pioneer- 
ing volume ought to be the stimulation 
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of much more research and writing in 
this field. The histories of the minis- 
try in Eastern Orthodoxy, in Roman 
Catholicism, in the various European 
communions, and in the Younger 
Churches now press for attention; his- 
torical treatments of the ecumenical 
debates about the nature and func- 
tions of the ministry are also very much 
in order. But though complementary 
and much more detailed studies are 
clearly called for—the role of the pio- 
neer is to lead the way!—it will be a 
long time before this work itself is re- 
placed, for it stands out as a major 
achievement of ecumenical scholarship 
and historical interpretation. 

Rosert T. HAnpy 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR IN 
THE AGE OF THE REFORMA- 
TION, sy E. Harris Harsison. New 
York, Scribners, 1956. xii-177 pp, 
$3.00. 


This book represents the Stone lec- 
tures which the author delivered at 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1955. The individual chapters were 
prepared evidently with the anticipa- 
tion that they were to be read as lec- 
tures. Though very substantial, they 
are marked by a certain informal fresh- 
ness that is fitting for the lecture room. 
Because of this character, it is quite 
difficult to give a comprehensive im- 
pression of them and to judge them in 
the form of a review. Their content is 
solid throughout. They reflect a wise 
and discerning scholarship and that 
mature understanding of men and their 
times which a responsible historian at- 
tains when he has lived and worked 
with his sources and documents for a 
long time. 


Professor Harbison is fully aware of 
the many-sidedness of his theme and 
tries to do justice to it. It is his chief 
purpose to characterize the Christian 
scholarship of Erasmus, Luther and 
Calvin but, in order to do this, he finds 
it necessary to deal with the problem 
of Christian scholarship not only in 
terms of its historical development from 
the beginning but also in terms of the 
limits set to it by the Christian Faith. 
He deals with the first part of this 
problem by an analysis of the historical 
character of Christian scholarship from 
ancient times to the Renaissance. The 
second part of the problem is kept in 
mind throughout the lectures. Professor 
Harbison alludes to it again and again. 
He is aware of the fact that no one has 
ever found it necessary to rely on 
scholarship in order to be or to become 
a Christian believer. On the other hand, 
he has a deep appreciation of the ac- 
complishments of Christian scholarship 
of all ages so far as it tried to under- 
stand the development of the Christian 
tradition, or to relate all or part of its 
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substance to the cultural life, or to in- 
terpret it in terms of the changing 
standards and fashions of human 
thought. 

In the context of such a complex of 
questions, the author deals specifically 
with the close interrelation between 
faith and scholarship at the time of the 
Reformation. He offers sketches of the 
mind and work of the major Reformers 
and these sketches are sharply and 
skillfully drawn. They are portraits that 
are true to life and worthy of long and 
repeated study. Indeed, they are done so 
skillfully that when a reader has done 
with one of them, he is led to think that 
the character portrayed must be Pro- 
fessor Harbison’s favorite. But, as a 
matter of fact, he does not allow him- 
self any favoritism. He wants to do 
as much justice to Luther or Calvin as 
to Erasmus and Colet. In each case he 
writes from a critical knowledge of the 
primary sources and of secondary liter- 
ature, giving close attention to detail 
without losing sight of the whole. 

The lectures should be read again 
and again. They represent historical 
scholarship at its best. 

WitHetu Pauck 


FAITH, REASON, AND EXIST- 
ENSE, sy Joun A. Hutcuison. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1956. 
xi-306 pp., $4.50. 

The right man, the right book, and 
the right time. For some time we have 
needed a text-book in the field of the 
Philosophy of Religion that wasn’t writ- 
ten in Chicago or Boston and that has 
tried to respond to the theological and 
biblical developments of the last gen- 
eration. This is an invaluable book. 
Professor Hutchison of Columbia has 


enough theology to know the dangers 
of one over-emphasis, and he has fought 
recalcitrant philosophy departments 
long enough to know the dangers of 
the other over-emphasis. 

It is clearly and simply written; it 
would be useful even for freshmen 
courses. It defines its terms with pre- 
cision: indeed the definitions of philo- 
sophy, religion, faith and revelation 
are models of careful religious analysis. 

The content of the chapters shows 
how the author has combined theo- 
logical and philosophical interests: reli- 
gious methodology; myth and symbol: 
the nature of man; faith, revelation and 
God; rational theology; the meaning 
of history; science and religion; reli- 
gion and culture; religion and ethics. 
These concerns are the subject matter 
of the book. In each case, the author 
sets out the issues, describes the alter- 
native positions, takes his stand, and 
defends it. He is tair with opponents 
and tentative in his own conclusions, 
inviting his reader to participate in 
the struggle for more adequate solu- 
tions. 

The intellectual climate of the book 
is pure Morningside Heights. For a 
Union graduate to read it is to re-live 
his own struggles with confusion and 
unbelief. It may be that this represents 
too narrow a position; there may be 
intellectual situations where the prob- 
lems will be posed differently. But the 
particular theological position of this 
book has real strengths too. It may 
serve to persuade some of the ecstatic 
extremists in biblical theology that 
philosophical precision need not be- 
come involved in the sin of pride. 

I would like to make three sugges- 
tions for expansion in the second edi- 
tion (this book will be widely used, 
and a series of editions is to be ex- 
pected). 1) The admirable section on 
myth really should include a discussion 
of the problems raised by Prof. Bult- 
mann. 2) The section on science and 
religion might well include reference 
to the increasingly important discussion 
concerning the Christian origins of 
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the rise of modern science. This is the 
point made by Michael Foster, and 
later John Baillie, about the role of 
the Christian doctrine of creation in 
the rise of science in the 16th century. 
And finally, 3), the section on the 
problem of evil is much too brief. 
Surely this represents one of the most 
important intellectual obstacles to 
Christian belief today. The theological 
position which Prof. Hutchison repre- 
sents has not really faced this issue 
squarely, and to say by way of con- 
clusion that Christ is Victor over evil 
and suffering is not good enough. 
There is a fine section on the signi- 
ficance of the rational proofs for God’s 
existence, and an excellent analysis of 
the challenge of logical empiricism to 
theology. This final problem is going 
to become an acute one on our cam- 
puses as positivism begins to displace 
existentialism in the philosophy depart- 
ments. Professor Hutchison’s approach 
is a much-needed one. Altogether this 
is a first-rate and beautifully-written 
piece of work. 
Wittram Hamittron 


THEOLOGY YOU CAN UNDER- 
STAND, sy Racuet H. Kine. New 
York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1956. 
223 pp., $4.25. 

All kinds of good things come out 
of the Northfield School for Girls, and 
Rachel King’s Theology You Can Un- 
derstand is far from being an excep- 
tion. It is a good book because the au- 
thor deals with real theology in a man- 
ner which ought to be meaningful to 
ordinary people. In other words, and 
this is high praise, the title is accu- 
rate. As the dust-jacket says, Miss King 
provides us with “real theological 
meat.” “And yet the style of the book 
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is anecdotal, with non-technical vo- 
cabulary.” 

Dr. King is well able to accomplish 
what she set out to do. She has taught 
high school girls for twenty-five years, 
and I understand that she teaches them 
substantial stuff. She has a Ph.D. from 
Yale in Church History and Doctrine 
and certainly knows what genuine the- 
ology is. She obviously does not dodge 
dificult problems and doctrines, and 
yet (this is the marvelous thing about 
her book) she presents Christian 
thought in such an attractive and well- 
written form that ordinary people 
ought to be encouraged to study fur- 
ther. 


Now of course Theology You Can 
Understand is not meant to replace See- 
berg’s History of Doctrines or Tillich’s 
Systematic Theology. Although Miss 
King deals with man’s experience of 
reverent awe, for instance, it is typical 
of her method that she does not define 
the autonomous religious consciousness 
with the technical precision of a Ru- 
dolf Otto (for which her readers will 
no doubt be grateful), but she does tell 
about Jacob’s fear of the Lord, and 
she quotes from a marvelous poem by 
Verlaine. She makes her point. The 
reader will never confuse the fear of 
the Lord with “the kind of fear that 
we have of mad dogs.” With regard to 
her discussion of the Trinity, we are 
not given all the answers in precise 
detail. After all, high school people 
do not need to know that Gregory of 
Nyssa uses ousia in the sense of Aris- 
totle’s prote ousia, but they ought to 
know that “when Christians serve the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost they are 
not subject to three masters, but only 
one master, as the three lead men in 
exactly the same direction.” The point 
is made that when you please Jesus 
you please God, but when you please 
Athena, Aphrodite might be annoyed. 
But one also has to do justice to the 
idea of God as three, and Miss King 
describes the error of Sabellianism with- 
out mentioning the word or other 
impossible terms: The mask illustration 
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“tends to suggest that the threeness is 
not genuine, but is just play acting.” 

The examples mentioned above do 
not properly indicate the scope and 
cohesion of the book. Perhaps this can 
best be done by mentioning the work’s 
four major divisions: 1) “The Triune 
God” or “The Outgoing of Love,” 2) 
“Man: His Sin and Salvation” or “The 
Travail of Love,” 3) “The Church 
Here” or “The Response to Love,” 4) 
“The Church Hereafter” or “The Tri- 
umph of Love.” 

Theology You Can Understand is in 
accord with recent trends in its em- 
phasis upon the Church, the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement and eschatology. Not all 
of the readers will agree with every- 
thing said about these and other ques- 
tions (miracles, for instance), nor will 
informed readers admit that the Pro- 
testant Church “includes about two 
fifths of all Christians.” But I think that 
most of Miss King’s readers will con- 
cede that she gives us real theological 
food for thought. 

Cartes M. NIELSEN 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHICS, sy 
Apert T. Rasmussen. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1956. xi- 
318 pp., $4.00. 

Professor Albert Rasmussen has writ- 
ten a book of great usefulness which 
reflects his own many-sided training 
and experience. He combines sociolog- 
ical expertness in the study of com- 
munities with deep concern for Christ- 
ian Ethics and always he has empha- 
sized the theological implications of 
both. This is a borderline book. It is 
a book of Christian social ethics in 
major intention. It is a book of cultural 
analysis. It is a book of practical the- 
ology with much guidance for churches 





as they deal with the problems of their 
communities. It is a book of “know 
how” for “exerting Christian influence” 
in the light of an informed and real- 
istic account of the obstacles which 
the churches face. It should be said 
that the book’s subtitle is “Exerting 
Christian Influence.” The whole book 
is written to answer one question: how 
can our churches become effective bear- 
ers of Christian social ethics in the 
midst of the present American social 
and cultural climate? 

The author is impressed by the ac- 
tual weakness of the American churches 
in their influence upon society. He 
quotes Henry Steele Commager’s words: 
“Never before have the churches been 
materially more powerful and spiritually 
less effective.” His own studies of 
American culture lead him to empha- 
size the oppressiveness of the moral 
climate, the ways in which the churches 
are influenced more than they in- 
fluence the world around them. Except 
when he discusses the race problem 
his emphasis is on the intangible cor- 
ruptions of the spirit more than on the 
obvious forms of social injustice which 
were central in the thought of teachers 
of social ethics two decades ago. He 
seeks to avoid both the attitude of self- 
righteous indignation, on the part of 
the critics who are themselves involved 
in the problems, and the attitude of cyn- 
ical complacency. One of the best things 
about this book is the author’s combi- 
nation of an almost ruthless realism 
with a full appreciation of the creative 
tendencies which he does find in the 
Churches. 

Professor Rasmussen is true to our 
present condition in emphasizing the 
making of decisions in situations of 
perplexity rather than the conducting 
of crusades for clear Christian objec- 
tives. His analysis of the factors that 
enter into decisions, of the nature of 
the Christian’s necessary compromises, 
of the problems which arise in coming 
to a consensus in a group, of the give 
and take of negotiations, and his dis- 
cussion of how these factors are re- 
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lated to Christian faith and Christian 
ethics are especially illuminating. He 
puts great emphasis on the conviction 
that it is in just such difficult decisions 
that we confront God and that we un- 
derstand the truth in Christian teaching 
about man’s sin and of his need for for- 
giveness. Sometimes he writes as though 
he represented the school of thought 
which stresses the immediate context 
of decision at the expense of the uni- 
versal Christian guidance which may 
be brought to the context. Actually the 
book as a whole is very well balanced 
at this point. He says that this em- 
phasis upon responding to God in the 
situation “does not mean that a Christ- 
ian goes into the situation with no prin- 
ciples, no categories, and no memories. 
Without these he could not understand 
the situation or respond significantly.” 
(p. 170) In a chapter on the local com- 
munity he quotes with approval a list 
of ten criteria by which we should he 
guided in seeking “a good community.” 
He is also much influenced by the body 
of social teaching that has been de- 
veloped in the ecumenical movement. 

Professor Rasmussen writes for this 
decade of Christian social action and 
he brings to it the prophetic spirit and 
the sense of urgency which were fa- 
miliar in earlier decades and which 
now are often lacking. 


Joun C. BENNETT 


IN HIS NAME: Prayers For THE 
CuuRcH AND THE WORLD, PREPARED 
BY Georce AppLeton. New York, St. 
Martin’s Press, 1956. xii-191 pp. 
$3.00. 

This commendable compilation of 
Scripture passages and prayers grew 
out of the editor’s personal sense of 
need for a discipline of missionary in- 
tercession on behalf of the work of the 
whole Church, and was undertaken at 
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the encouragement of the secretaries of 
the International Missionary Council. 
Its contents, however, range more 
widely than the avowed one of provid- 
ing intercessory prayers for the mis- 
sionary cause. Included are acts of the 
adoration of God as the “God of All,” 
and of the “God-Man” Christ, as well 
as acts of confession and personal peti- 
tion, and of intercessions for the train- 
ing and work of the ministry, and the 
life of the domestic churches. 

The main chapters of the book are 
organized under such general themes 
as have been suggested, and are di- 
vided into aspects of each theme. The 
pattern of material consists of: a) Re- 
levant Scripture passages and texts; 
b) biddings to acts of prayer related 
to the subject of the section; c) a 
series of brief prayers drawn from both 
traditional and modern sources, com- 
bining the best of classical thought and 
language with the concrete and im- 
mediate concerns of our day; d) The 
Lord’s Prayer, used at appropriate 
points in the sequence. 

The freshness of approach, relevance 
of ideas and themes, and substantial 
qualities of the materials used, should 
win for this little volume a wide ac- 
ceptance among all whose concern ior 
the life and work of the church, at 
home as well as abroad, is sustained 
by a commitment to disciplined prayer. 
Its worth is to be discovered not so 
much in reading, but in use for both 
personal and corporate worship. 

Joun L. CAsterL 
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BIBLICAL THEOLOGY AND 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, 
BY RanpotpH Crump Miter. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 
212 pp., $3.50. 


Dr. Miller is teaching a course at 
Union this semester with the same title 
as that of this book. His being chosen 
to “succeed” Dr. Sherrill for the se- 
mester indicates the position Randolph 
Crump Miller holds in Christian edu- 
cation in America. 


Biblical Theology and Christian Edu- 
cation is really the last of a trilogy. It 
is built upon and inevitably follows his 
Education for Christian Living and The 
Clue to Christian Education. This book, 
however, can stand by itself and as 
such it shall be judged. 

It is Miller’s thesis that “there is a 
language of relationship by which the 
story of the Bible can become meaning- 
ful and relevant to children in an edu- 
cational situation.” He attempts to val- 
idate this thesis by selecting five motifs 
or themes (creation, covenant, Christ, 
church, and consummation) and apply- 
ing each of these to the various stages 
in a person’s growth—from nursery 
through high school. The home, Miller 
contends, is the ally of the church in 
this process; the important thing for 
both parent and teacher to know is the 
appropriate time to introduce the par- 
ticular motif into the child’s learning 
experience. One does not, however, in- 
troduce the drama of redemption into 
a person’s life at a certain time. This 
drama is expressed through the lang- 
uage of relationship from birth; the 
verbal motif (or the language of 
words) is dependent upon this prior 
language—hence Miller sees the Bible 
as the illuminator of the relationships 
of daily living. 

In a sense it is correct to say that 
“when the concern is for the use of 
words rather than for the creation of 
relationships, the Church fails in its 
teaching of Biblical theology,” and “the 
great words of Biblical theology can 
be taught through this language of 





relationships.” But in another sense, 
it is not. The use of words is an im- 
portant aspect of the church’s ministry. 
As the meanings of words are the re- 
sult of relationships, so the nature of 
the relationship is determined by the 
words used in the relationship. The 
principal dialogue, therefore, should 
not be between the language of words 
and the language of relationships, but 
between Biblical and non-biblical term- 
inology. This entails a hermeneutical 
principle. The omission of this dialogue 
is a disappointing feature of Miller’s 
book. 

Furthermore, it is difficult to decide 
who the author assumes his reader will 
be. Both the pastor and the Christian 
educator may find the book inadequate 
for their tasks. His treatment of Biblical 
theology is a summary of what they 
have probably read elsewhere; his 
educational material is scattered 
throughout the book and may prove to 
be an inadequate presentation when 
the reader attempts to relate the drama 
of the Bible to a particular age group. 

The most significant and helpful 
chapters in his book are the conclud- 
ing ones: Commitment and Criticism. 
One can heartily agree that “criticism” 
should be included in the church school 
curricula; Miller’s insights here are 
particularly helpful. The book is a 
valiant attempt to work out a difficult 
relationship and should provide a 
needed stimulus to discussion in cur- 
rent religious education. 

Gustav NELSON 


Book Note 


HOW TO USE AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS, sy Joun W. Bacu- 
MAN. New York, Association Press, 
1956. 60 pp. $1.00. 


It is hard to see how anyone could 
have compressed a greater amount of 
factual, helpful, and down-to-earth in- 
formation in one book than Professor 
Bachman has included in this little 
book of the Leadership Library series. 
Sound principles are stated, practical 
suggestions are made, and sources of 
further information are cited. The 
author handles the following topics, 
among others: “When Are Audio-Visual 
Materials Useful?,” “What Types Can 
Be Used?,” “How to Use them Effec- 
tively,” “How to Plan for Others to 
Use Them.” He provides a skillful 
summary of the wide range of values 
achievable with the imaginative use of 
audio-visual materials. He gives in this 
book a highly useful starting point for 
pastor and educator. 


Rosert F. Beacu 


Book Review Contributors 


Daniel D. Williams is Professor of Systematic Theology . . . Jean A. Potter is 
Assistant Professor in the Department of Philosophy, Barnard College . . . 
James Muilenburg is Davenport Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages . . . 
J. Christiaan Beker is Instructor in New Testament . . . Richard Reid is a candi- 
date for the Th.D. degree . . . Robert T. Handy is Associate Professor of Church 
History ... Wilhelm Pauck is Professor of Church History . . . William Hamilton 
is Assistant Professor of Systematic Theology, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
. « « Charles M. Nielsen is Instructor in Church History . .. John C. Bennett 
is Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Christian Theology and Ethics... 
John L. Custeel is Professor of Practical Theology and Director of Field Work ... 
Gustav Nelson is a candidate for the Th.D. degree. 
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Editorial 


When times are good, men tend to 
magnify man at the expense of God; 
when times are bad, to magnify God at 
the expense of man. Today, when both 
situations paradoxically obtain, both 
tendencies manifest themselves; and 
they are equally dangerous. That some 
aspects of modern religion are anthro- 
pocentric and eudaemonistic, sanctify- 
ing our prosperity and making of God 
an obeisant cosmic valet runing human 
errands, is as unfortunate as it is 
obvious. But that, in an insecure world, 
a message appropriate for the times has 
been sought in the ‘security’ of a new 
kind of biblicist dogmatism, is less 
apparent but equally perilous. 

The content of such a message may 
be justified insofar as it constitutes an 
attempt to counteract current tenden- 
cies toward secularism and syncretism 
in the Church; but insofar as it be- 
comes the vehicle for religious exclusiv- 
ism, it is unjustifiable. In its uncom- 
promising emphasis upon the sole auth- 
ority of God’s revealed Word in Scrip- 
ture, in its insistence upon God’s trans- 
cendence and upon the antithesis be- 
tween the Word of God and the word 
of man, or between the Church and the 
world, in its claim that there is no 
salvation outside the Church visible 
and that no man who fails in this life 
to confess Christ Jesus can possibly 
enjoy eternal felicity in the next, in its 
excessive absorption with the corrup- 
tion of man and the impossibility of 
any realization of the Kingdom of God 
in history, in its extreme eschatolog- 
ical perspective which seems to obviate 
provisionally discriminate historical 
judgments, and in its selfish search 
for personal salvation in other-worldly 
terms, this “neo-fundamentalism” can 
differ as greatly from the Gospel of 
Christ as the errors it seeks to combat. 
And only as we see its defects can we 





buttress our defenses against its allure- 
ments. 

Firstly, it fosters a prideful exclusive- 
ness alien to the heart of the Gospel, 
which is mercy and grace. There is 
nothing so alien to the spirit of Christ 
as a dogmatic arrogance and pharisaic 
assurance stemming from a legalistic 
appropriation of His “new law,” and 
nothing so contradictory to the work 
of Christ as the rigorous exclusion of 
some from the reach of His arms. The 
corruption of the best is indeed pro- 
ductive of the worst; and it is a sorry 
thing when a part of the truth makes 
an exclusive pretension to be the whole. 

But secondly, the neo-fundamentalist 
interpretation of the Christian faith is 
obscurantist and irrelevant when it 
turns the fate of culture and civilization 
over to the so-called “secularists,” who 
frequently see more clearly than these 
pious folk that “whosoever seeketh to 
save his life shall lose it.” For how can 
we maintain any sort of dialogue with 
the world, or illumine it with the light 
of God’s revealed truth, if we posit an 
absolute dichotomy between them and 
condemn all points of contact? It does 
not solve the problem of redemption to 
cut off something from redemption’s 
sphere, nor does it fulfill the mission 
of the Church to concentrate almost 
entirely on an ingrown circle of rela- 
tionships. The integrity of an incarna- 
tional faith is at stake, for if the Word 
was made flesh in one supreme instance, 
surely the world of nature and flesh is 
worthy of redemption, and surely, at 
other lesser points, the eternal and the 
temporal will intersect. And to achieve 
such moments of intersection, knowing 
that whatever we achieve is not our 
work, but God working through us, to 
do this with humility and courage and 
dedication, this is our calling. 


W.HLH. III 
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Time, then, is long, uneventful flow; and time is the instant when 
some event lights up the whole landscape like a flash of lightning which 
reveals the shape of things that had lain hidden. In the Bible there are 
two concepts of time very similar to these. There is a time which flows 
on and on, time which can be measured in days, months, years. But 
also there is time which is more like a point, a point on the line giving 
content. That point is significant because it has meaning in the rela- 
tion between God and his people: “In the year that King Uzziah died, 
I saw the Lord.” In the common life there are “times” when events 
become the speech in which God and man converse. Events are, so to 
speak, the speech in which God asks man a question. Hence it can be 
said as the Psalmist said, “My times are in thy hand.” 


I. Time As Opportunity 


There is event which spells opportunity. This is the event, the hour, 
in which God asks a question of a man or of a people. What are some 
instances of time as opportunity ? 

Repeatedly in the Bible the birth of a child is seen as a signal event 
—Isaac, Moses, John the Baptist, Jesus. Of no less interest is what 
shows up in such passages as the eleventh chapter of Genesis, and even 
more notably in the fifth chapter. There we have the dull lists of the 
patriarchs who are reported to have lived incredible numbers of cen- 
turies—two hundred, four hundred, six hundred, eight hundred, nine 
hundred years—we may make what we will of stories of lifes of such 
length. But one thing we cannot miss seeing in those stories: in the 
dull time line of lives incredibly long, the event was the coming of the 
child. Of such and such a one it will be said, he lived such and so 
many years, begat a child, lived such and so many centuries more, 
and for the most part all that was considered worth remembering out 
of that lapse of time was that he was the father of sons and daughters. 

The moment when the Word of God is opened to the people is a 
moment of event. We think of Ezra and his teaching in the assem- 
bly; of Jesus and his reading in the synagogue. 

Another moment of event is when we enter upon a new responsibility. 
For example, such moments were the times when the people chose 
Samuel as leader, or when Solomon ascended his throne. 

When disaster threatens, God may be asking a question of a man 
or of a people. Thus the prophets speak to the people to open out to 
them the meaning of the events which confront them—the disaster 
which threatens, or the horrible flood of woe which already sweeps 
over them. It is a commonplace that the great prophets of Israel and 
Judah spoke to the people in the two or three centuries when the na- 
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tion was collapsing, and when finally chaos swept over the land and 
the people. To these prophets, events had meaning, they spoke for 
God. Isaiah of Jerusalem understood that the Assyrian was the rod 
of God’s anger, and the acts of the Assyrian were the acts of the indig- 
nation of God. 

Above all, the event in time which casts light on all time and all 
events is the event of Jesus Christ—his incarnation, his life, his pas- 
sion, his death, his resurrection. We could not say, as the astronomer 
can say, that nothing of importance has happened to the earth for five 
billion years. The event of Jesus Christ is a turning point in time, yes. 
It is the event by which all other events are illuminated, yes. But even 
more: this event is a question put to man—“What think ye of the 
Christ?” And faith in its own high moment can respond: 


In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time: 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers ‘round its head sublime. 


II. Time As Testing 


If time is event in which God puts a question to man, time is also 
event in which man responds to God; indeed, it may be, asks God a 
question in return. What are some instances of time as response, and 
testing ? 

The time when the question is put to man may well enough be a 
time of dismay. When piety is on display it may be that a man will 
boast a little of the way his faith bears him up in time of trouble. Thus 
the good Ignatius of Antioch, on the way to martyrdom, could write to 
the Romans: “Suffer me to become food for the wild beast . . . May 
I enjoy the wild beasts that are prepared for me . . . Let the crowds 
of wild beasts, let tearings, breakings, and dislocations of bones . . . 
and let all the dreadful torments of the devil come upon me; only let 
me attain to Jesus Christ.” The sentiments are noble, indeed. But can 
one quite restrain the unworthy thought that the good bishop was play- 
ing up the gallery, knowing that his piety was on display? However 
that may be, when Jesus faced the supreme testing of his life and of his 
mission, it was with no such heroics as this. And when he was upon the 
cross, there was no such bombast. Rather it was a cry of real anguish 


which broke forth: “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 


One of the most common of all responses to the event in time is the 
response of rebellion. We ask, why has this had to happen? Why has 
this happened to me? How could a just and loving God allow all this 
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to come to pass? The Psalms show us this constant question of man 
in trouble, and God’s understanding of man’s response: “I will say 
unto God my rock, Why go I mourning?” 

Another common response is that of question. What wilt thou have 
me to do? This is asked in faith when man stands within the event 
that speaks to him, and yet bewilders him for he does not as yet know 
what it says to him. For how many is this a haunting question today! 
This is what the man of faith must ask as he stands in the face of world 
unrest, suffering and danger. Our Lord asked those who companied 
with him, “Can ye not discern the signs of the times?” To this we 
have to enswer how often, “No, Lord, no. We cannot.” 

The response of obedience, however, is especially worthy of consid- 
eration. The moment when some event seems to illuminate the whole 
landscape is a moment, it may be, when we see that which we are called 
upon to do. “I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” Especially 
does this matter of obedience in response to illumination speak to the 
young who have already begun to live out into their own dedication; 
and so to those who seek to do so but are not yet sure either of the 
light upon their way or of their own response to it. 


Ill. Time As Fulfilment 


There is time which is God’s question to man; there is time which is 
man’s response to God; and there is time which marks fulfilment. Here 
the event is God and man in communication, which is communion. 
This is the walk with God; this is God and man as friends. 

There is a fulfilment which comes in the fleeting moment and marks 
a depth of richness in meaning which it is worth living a lifetime to 
have known. Words can never describe the wonder of those brief but 
unforgetably fulfiling moments when there is genuine communication 
with a loved. child, or with the beloved of one’s life. Words can never 
describe the moment of communication with God in worship, when the 
pillars of the temple tremble and the house of God is filled with in- 
effable glory, or those priceless moments with God outside the temple, 
when one moment may bring fulfilment into an otherwise gray life. 

If there is a fulfilment which comes in the fleeting moment, there is 
also a fulfilment which persists day after day. This is fulfilment in as- 
surance. In one of the great documents of Christian faith, a question is 
asked in the quaint language of another day: “What are the benefits 
which in this life do accompany or flow from justification, adoption and 
sanctification?” 
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And the answer given us: “The benefits which in this life do accom- 
pany or flow from justification, adoption and sanctification are, assur- 
ance of God’s love, peace of conscience, joy in the Holy Ghost, increase 
of grace, and perserverance therein to the end.” 

These riches of grace bring daily fulfilment. But above all, there is 
the enjoyment of God. This it is the ultimate destiny of man to have in 
this life; and so in the age which is yet to come. To catch it all up in 
one great saying, that same ancient document affirms it is the chief 
end of man to glorify God and to enjoy him forever. 

My times are in thy hand: what is this to say in sum? There is time 
which breaks in upon our dull routine and opens the door to life. There 
is time which frightens us because we cannot yet see its meaning, and 
then we cry out, My God, why! And there is time when it is as if we 
caught some glimpse, however fleeting, of the meaning of all things. 
Then it may be we can say with Stephen, “I see the heavens opened, 
and the Son of man standing on the right hand of God.” 
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Let Us Dare 
To Have Solitude 


Paul J. Tillich 


“He went up into the hills to pray. When evening came, he was there 


alone.” (Mt. 14:23) 


He was there alone; so are we. Man is alone because he is man. In 
some way, every creature is alone. In majestic isolation each star runs 
through the darkness of the endless space. Every tree grows according 
to its own law, fulfilling its unique possibilities. Animals live, fight and 
die for themselves, caught in the limits of their bodies. Certainly, they 
appear as male and female in families and flocks; some of them are gre- 
garious, but all of them are alone. Being alive means being in a body, 
and being in a body means being separated from all other bodies, and 
being separated means being alone. This is true of every creature, and it 
is true of man more than of any other creature. He is not only alone; 
he also knows that he is alone—he is aware of what he is. Therefore, he 
asks the question of his aloneness. He asks why he is alone, and how he 
can overcome his being alone; he cannot stand it. But he cannot escape 
it either. It is his destiny to be alone, and to be aware of it. But he re- 
volts against his destiny—in vain, for not even God can take it away 
from him. 

In the Paradise story, we read: “Then the Lord God said, ‘It is not 
good that the man should be alone,’ and he made a woman out of the 
man’s body.” An old myth is used which shall show that there was orig- 
inally no bodily separation between man and woman. Originally, they 
were one. Now they are longing to be one again, but although they rec- 
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ognize each other as flesh from their own flesh, each of them remains 
alone. They look at each other, and although longing for each other, 
they see their strangeness. God himself makes them aware of it when he 
gives his order to them, when he speaks to each of them separately, 
when he makes them responsible for their individual guilt, when he pro- 
nounces a different curse over each of them, when he listens to their ex- 
cuses and mutual accusations, and leaves them to the experience of 
shame in face of their nakedness. They are alone: the creation of the 
woman has not conquered the situation of which God said that it is not 
good. Man remains alone, and the creation of the woman, although it 
gave a helper to Adam, has only added to the one human being who is 
alone another human being who is equally alone; and out of them, all 
the others, each of whom is also alone. 

Well, is that really so? we ask. Did God not do better than that? Is 
our aloneness not largely removed in the encounter of the sexes? Cer- 
tainly it is for hours of communion and moments of love. The ecstasy 
of love can swallow one’s own self in the union with the other self. Sep- 
aration seems to be overome. But after such moments, the isclation of 
self from self is deeper felt than before, even to the point of repulsion. 
We have given too much of ourselves, and now we want to take it back. 
An expression of our desire to protect our aloneness is the feeling of 
shame. We are ashamed if our intimate self is opened, mentally as well 
as bodily; we try to cover our nakedness, as Adam and Eve did after 
they had become conscious of themselves. Man and woman remain 
alone even in the most intimate union. They cannot penetrate each 
other’s innermost center. If they could, they could not be helpers to each 
other. They could not have human community. 

And this is the answer to the question why God himself could not lib- 
erate man from his aloneness. It is man’s greatness that he is centered 
within himself. He is separated from his world, and able to look at it. 
Only because this is so, he can know the world, and love it and trans- 
form it. God, making him the ruler of the earth, has to separate him and 
to put him into aloneness. Therefore, man can be spoken to by God and 
by man; therefore, men can ask questions and give answers and make 
decisions; therefore, man is a responsible self able to fulfill himself and 
able to destroy himself; therefore, he has the freedom for good and evil. 
Only he, who has an impenetrable center in himself, is free. Only he who 
is alone can claim to be a man. This is the greatness, and this is the bur- 
den, of man. 


II 


The wisdom of our language has grasped these two sides of man’s be- 
ing alone. It has created the word loneliness in order to emphasize the 
pain of being alone, and it has created the word solitude in order to em- 
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phasize the glory of being alone. In daily life, these words are not al- 
ways distinguished; but we should do it consistently, thus deepening by 
these very words the understanding of our human predicament. 

In the twenty-fifth Psalm, we read “Turn thou to me, and be gracious, 
for I am lonely and afflicted.” The psalmist feels the pain of loneliness. 
We do not know the character of his loneliness, but we know about the 
many characters our loneliness can have. We all have experienced some 
of them. Most widespread is the feeling of loneliness when those who 
have helped us to forget that we are alone leave us, be it by separation, 
be it by death. This refers not only to those who are nearest to us, but 
also to the groups which gave us the feeling of communion, groups with 
which we worked, groups with which we had social contact, groups with 
which we had spiritual communication. For many, such loneliness has 
become a permanent state and a continuous source of melancholy feel- 
ing and of a profound unhappiness. The sighing of innumerable lonely 
people all over the world and in our nearest neighborhood fills the ears 
which are opened by love. 

Now let’s turn to those among us who are surrounded by friends 
and neighbors, by co-workers and co-citizens, who live in a family 
group and have the communion of the sexes—all that the others do not 
have. And we ask, Are they without the pain of loneliness? Is their 
aloneness covered by the great crowd within which they move? Perhaps 
it is our own situation; and we may be able to give an answer to this 
question. And this might be our answer: “I never felt so lonely as in that 
particular hour when I was surrounded by people, and suddenly real- 
ized my ultimate isolation; and I became silent. I retired into a corner 
and left the group in order to be alone with my loneliness. | wanted my 
external predicament to match my internal one.” Don’t minimize such 
an experience by saying that people often feel not strong enough to ob- 
tain a significant place within a group, and that their withdrawal is noth- 
ing but an expression of their weakness and demands counseling and 
psychiatric help. Such people certainly do exist in large numbers, and 
they really need help. But I am speaking of the strong ones who have 
their place within the crowd, and who nevertheless have this terrifying 
experience of ultimate loneliness. They are aware in a sudden break- 
through of man’s real predicament. And don’t minimize such an ex- 
perience by saying that people often feel misunderstood in spite of their 
urgent desire to make themselves understandable, and that this gives 
them the feeling of loneliness in the crowd. Nobody can deny that they 
are such people, and that, even more, they are not altogether wrong; for 
who is really understood, even by himself? The mystery of a person 
cannot be dissolved into a neat description of his character. But those 
who feel always misunderstood confuse the mystery of every person 
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with imaginary treasures they believe they possess within themselves, 
demanding of the others that they recognize them—but the others 
don’t, and so they feel lonely and withdraw. They also need help. 

But I don’t speak of them. I speak of people whose real treasures are 
great enough to express themselves and who are understood and re- 
ceived and who nevertheless have the terrifying experience of ultimate 
loneliness. They break in such moments through the surface of their 
average life into the depths of man’s predicament. Many feel lonely be- 
cause their love is rejected, although they try hard to love, and to be 
loved. Often, this loneliness is self-created. There are people who claim 
as their right what can only come to them as a gift. They withdraw into 
a self-chosen loneliness, taking revenge through bitterness and hostility 
upon those by whom they feel rejected, enjoying at the same time the 
pain of their loneliness. There are many such persons, and they con- 
tribute greatly to the growth of neurotic loneliness in our days. They 
above all need help, for they easily become the prey of a demonic 
force which keeps them completely secluded within themselves. 

But there is also a genuine experience of rejected love. No claim was 
made, but hope was at work, and the hope was disappointed. The com- 
munity of loce came to an end, or came never into existence. Such lone- 
liness cuts the ties with our world; it makes manifest that we are ulti- 
mately alone, and that even love cannot take this burden from us. But 
he who can stand the loneliness of disappointed love without bitterness 
has experienced the depths of man’s predicament in a most radical and 
most creative way. 

There are two forms of loneliness which do not permit any cover 
or any escape: the loneliness of guilt and the loneliness of death. No- 
body can take from us what we have done against our true being. We 
feel our hidden and open guilt as ours and ours alone. We cannot make 
anybody else responsible for what has happened through us. We cannot 
run away from our guilt; we cannot honestly cover it up. We are alone 
with it. And it is this loneliness which permeates all other forms of lone- 
liness, transforming them into experiences of judgment. 

This is true above all of the loneliness in which we have to die. 
We remain alone in anticipation of all this. No communication with 
others can remove this loneliness, as no presence of others in the actual 
hour of our dying can cover the fact that it is our death, and our 
death alone, that we die. In the hour of death we are cut off from 
the whole universe. We are deprived of all things in the encounter 
in which we forget our being alone. Who can stand this loneliness? 
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Loneliness can be conquered alone by those who can bear solitude. 
We have a natural desire for solitude because we are men. We want 
to feel what we are, namely, alone, not as a matter of pain and horror, 
but as a matter of joy and courage. There are many ways in which 
solitude can be sought and experienced, and every way is that of “reli- 
gion,” if it is true, what a philosopher he said, that religion is what a 
man does with his solitariness. One of these ways is a desire for the 
silence of nature. Here we can speak without voice to the trees and the 
clouds and the waves of the ocean, and they answer without words is 
heard in the rustling of the leaves and the moving of the clouds and the 
murmuring of the waves. This can be solitude. But only for a short 
time. Then we realize: the voices of nature have no answer to the 
questions of our mind. They give us power of life, but they leave us 
alone. Easily, our solitude in nature becomes loneliness, and we return 
to the world of man. Solitude can be found in the reading of a poem, 
the hearing of music, the seeing of a picture, the thinking of significant 
thoughts. We are alone, perhaps in the midst of multitudes, but we 
are not lonely. Solitude protects us like an armor without isolating us. 
But life calls us back to its empty talk, its unavoidable demands, its 
daily routine, its loneliness and the cover it spreads over our loneliness. 

There can be no doubt: this is not only a description of man’s general 
predicament. It is also, and emphatically so, the description of our time. 
Today, more than in preceding periods, man is so lonely that he cannot 
bear solitude. So he tries to become a part of the crowd, and every- 
thing in our day supports him. It is the sympton of our disease that 
everything is done by teachers and parents and the managers of public 
communications to deprive us more and more of the external condi- 
tions for solitude, the simplest tools of privacy. Even our houses, in- 
stead of protecting the solitude of every member of the family or the 
group, are built in such a way that privacy is almost excluded. And 
the same holds true of the forms of communal life: in school, college, 
office and factory never-ceasing pressure tries to kill even our desire 
for solitude. 

But sometimes God pushes us out of the crowd into a solitude we 
did not desire, but which takes hold of us. As the prophet Jeremiah 
says, “I sat alone because thy hand was upon me.” God sometimes 
lays hand upon us. He wants us to ask the question of truth which 
may isolate us from most men, and which can be asked only in solitude. 
He wants us to ask the question of justice, which may bring us suffer- 
ing and death, and which can be asked only in solitude. He wants 
us to break through the ordinary ways of men which may bring dis- 
repute and hate upon us, a break-through which can happen only 
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in solitude. He wants us to penetrate to the limits of our being where 
the mystery of life appears, and it can appear only in the moments of 
solitude. There are some among us who want to become creative 
in some realm of life. You cannot become and cannot remain creative, 
without solitude. One hour in conscious solitude does more for your 
creativity than many hours of learning how to become creative. 


What is it that happens when we are in solitude? We have heard 
the short words in Mark about Jesus’ solitude in the desert: “And he 
was in the wilderness forty days, tempted by Satan. And he was with 
the wild beasts, and the angels ministered to him.” He is alone, facing 
earth and sky, the wild beasts around him and in him, he himself the 
battefield of divine and demonic forces. This is what first of all hap- 
pens in our solitude: we meet ourselves, not as ourselves, but as the 
battlefield of creation and destruction, of God and the demons. Solitude 
is not easy. Who can bear it? It is not easy even for Jesus, we read 
and have heard. “He went up into the hills to pray. When evening 
came, he was there alone.” When evening comes, loneliness becomes 
more lonely. We feel this when the single day or a period or all days 
of our life come towards their end. Jesus went up to pray. Is this the 
way to transform loneliness into solitude? and to stand solitude? We 
should not answer this question too easily. Most prayers have not such 
power. They make God into the partner of a conversation, useful to 
prevent the only true way to solitude. They go easily from the mouths 
of ministers and laymen, but they are not born out of his solitude, out 
of an encounter in solitude with God and man. 

This certainly is not the prayer for which Jesus went up to the hills. 
We better remain silent, and let our soul which is always longing for 
solitude, sigh without words to God. And this all of us can do, in 
a crowded day and in a crowded room, even under most difficult ex- 
ternal conditions. This can give us moments of solitude which no- 
body can take from us. In the moments of solitude, something is done 
to us. The center of our being, the inner self, which makes that we are 
alone, is elevated to the divine center and taken into it. In it, we can 
rest without losing ourselves. 

Now we have reached the point where we can answer a question 
which you may have asked already, namely, how communion grows 
out of solitude. We have seen that we can never reach the innermost 
center of another being. We always are alone, each for himself. But 
we can reach it in a movement which rises first to God, and then re- 
turns from him to the other self. In this way, man’s aloneness 
is not removed, but it is taken into the community with that in which 
the centers of all beings are resting—and so, into a community with 
all of them. Even love is reborn in solitude, for only in solitude those 
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who are alone can reach those from whom they are separate:!. Only 
the presence of the eternal can break through the walls which isolate 
the temporal from the temporal. In one hour of solitude, we may 
be nearer to those whom we love, than in many hours of communica- 
tion. We take them with us to the hills of eternity. And perhaps, if we 
ask, what is the innermost nature of solitude, we should answer, it is 
the presence of the eternal on the crowded roads of the temporal. It is 
the experience of being alone, but not lonely, in view of the eternal 
presence which shines through the face of the Christ and which in 
cludes everybody and everything from which we are separated. In 
the poverty of solitude, ali riches are present. Let us dare to have 
solitude. Amen. 


Editor’s Note to Union Alumni: 


Your contribution to the annual Alumni Fund helps to provide 
your copy of the QUARTERLY REvIEW and to meet the increased 
cost of publication. Checks for the Fund should be made payable 
to Union Theological Seminary and mailed to the Alumni Office, 


3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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How can Existentialism 


strengthen Christian faith? 





Existentialism and Religious Belief 


By DAVID E. ROBERTS 
Edited by ROGER HAZELTON 


TT eh 


Why should Existentialism in all of its forms be of compelling interes 
to modern Christian thinkers? 


ROGER HAZELTON says in the Introduction: 


“Existentialism protests against those intellectual and social forces 
which are destroying freedom. It calls men away from stifling abstrac- 
tions and automatic conformity. It drives us back to the most basic in- 
ner problems: what it means to be a self, how we ought to use our free- 
dom, how we can find and keep the courage to face death. And even 
more iniportant, it bids each individual thinker wrestle with these prob- 
lems until he has grown into personal authenticity, instead of simply 
taking his answers from someone else.” 


———_ 


“By far the best book [David Roberts] ever wrote. His analysis of the 
thought of Kierkegaard, Pascal, Heidegger, Jaspers, Marcel, and Sartre 
is searching and illuminating. I am sure that this book will be a great 
resource for Christian students.” 

—REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


“The most competent, trustworthy, and useful examination of the con- 
frontation of Existentialism and the Christian faith now available. This 
book will serve to establish the stature of its author as one of the nob- 
lest, most gifted, and most helpful interpreters of vital faith to a per- 
plexed and near-despairing generation.” 


—Henry P. Van Dusen 


—w 


At all bookstores, $5.00 
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Bultmann’s Existential 
Approach To Theology 


John Macquarrie 


Bultmann’s problem may be stated quite simply. It is the problem 
of the intelligibility of the New Testament for modern minds. There 
are some parts of the New Testament, certainly, with which no one has 
any difficulty in understanding what is meant. There are straightforward 
narratives, simple parables, moral injunctions which can be understood 
readily enough. But with many other passages, it is far otherwise. The 
general picture which the New Testament offers is a strange one to any- 
one with a contemporary outlook. What do we make of those stories 
of wonders and miracles, of voices from heaven and angels sent from 
God? How do we understand those mysterious ‘principalities and pow- 
ers’, the demonic forces of darkness, to whom the world is said to be 
subject? What does it mean to speak of the death of Jesus as a ran- 
som for many or an atoning sacrifice? Can we attach any significance 
to the stories of Christ’s descent into the underworld where he preached 
to the spirits in prison, or his ascension into heaven where he is exalted 
at the right hand of God? And what of those pictures of the coming 
end, when the Son of Man will return on the clouds, and the faithful 
will meet him in the air? All this seems to take us into a realm of fan- 
tasy. It is as if we found ourselves in a museum, but a museum in which 
the exhibits are not the material possessions of a past race of men, but 
their ideas, their language, their outlook. These ideas are just as re- 
mote from our modern world as the objects which we might see in a 
museum of classical antiquities, let us say, the domestic oil-lamps of a 
Roman citizen, or the equipment of a Roman soldier. It is not so much 
that we judge the ideas to be false, as just that they seem to be no 
longer meaningful or relevant. 
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The reason for the loss of relevance is not far to seek. li lies in the 
fact that we to-day have a different picture of the world from that which 
belonged to the writers of the New Testament. Their ideas and ways 
of speaking are so foreign to us because they come out of a different 
world from our world. The world of the New Testament was essentially 
that of the old Babylonian cosmology. It was a compact universe in 
three stories, with earth in the middle, heaven above, and the under- 
world beneath men’s feet. Events the causes of which were not under- 
stood were referred in that world to the agency of good spirits from 
above or evil spirits from below as the case might be. It would not be 
inaccurate to say that it was a mythical picture of the world. Our own 
picture of the world is completely different. It is true that long before 
the New Testament was written the Ionian philosophers had already 
begun to grope towards a rational rather than a mythical understand- 
ing of things, but it is only in our modern Western culture that some- 
thing like a scientific picture of the world has replaced the older pic- 
tures in the minds of ordinary people. The old compact universe has 
vanished away. Man and his earth have been dethroned from the cen- 
tre of things. We look out on vistas of space and time which make us 
dizzy to contemplate. When a nevent is not understood, we do not as- 
sign it to the agency of spirits, but set about looking for an explana- 
tion in terms of natural causes. It is this changed world-picture which 
makes the New Testament so remote. The story of Christ’s ascension, 
for instance, was intelligible to men who entertained the old picture of 
the world, but it is unintelligible in the post-Copernican era. 


Interpretation, Not Rejection, of Myth 


Are we then to reject the mythical elements in the New Testament, 
and retain only the moral and religious teaching of Jesus, together 
with the example of his life of service and self-sacrificing death? Some 
such conclusion was reached by liberal theologians like Harnack at the 
end of the nineteenth century. But to follow this line is greatly to im- 
poverish our understanding of the New Testament. Bultmann’s con- 
clusion is quite different. Myth is not to be rejected but interpreted, 
and in order to do that, we must first find the right key to the inter- 
pretation of myth. The problem is one of hermeneutics. The first 
step towards the solution of such a problem is to make sure that 
we formulate our questions properly. Many of our perplexities with 
the New Testament arise from the fact that we ask the wrong ques- 
tions. We may, for instance, be asking the question about what 
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actually happened. Every question has its own presuppositions, and 
the presupposition of this one is that the New Testament is a record 
of objective historic facts. But if this presupposition happens to 
be a mistaken one, it need not surprise us if our way of asking 
the question leads us into the greatest perplexities and elicits 
strange and unintelligible answers from the New Testament. Actually, 
this particular presupposition is mistaken. The New Testament is not 
intended to be a record of objective facts of history. No doubt it con- 
tains references to such facts, and the scientific historian, such as Guig- 
nebert, may be able to disentangle some of these facts from the in- 
terpretations of them with which they are intertwined. But primarily 
the New Testament is a religious book, and if we want to elicit its 
true meaning, we must ask the questions which such a book is intended 
to answer. 

Now, according to Bultmann, a religious document intends to pre- 
sent the reader with a possibility of existence for which he can decide. 
Alternatively, this may be stated: it intends to bring the reader into an 
understanding of his own being. Its essential meaning, therefore, lies 
not in any record of historical facts which it may contain, not in any 
world-view which it may reflect, but in that possibility of existence, 
that self-understanding, that way of life which it presents to the reader. 
We can therefore only elicit the genuine meaning and follow a sound 
hermeneutic method if we ask the appropriate questions, and these are 
the questions of our own existence. What does this mean for my ex- 
istence? With what possibility of existence does it present me? Into 
what understanding of my own being does it bring me? Here we have 
the core of Bultmann’s existential approach to the New Testament and 
to the questions of theology. 


The Nature of Myth 


Closely connected with this theory of interpretation is Bultmann’s 
view of the nature of myth. A myth has usually the form of an imagi- 
native story, but its meaning is not to be found in any literal interpre- 
tation of it as a record of actual happenings. Once again, according to 
Bultmann, the meaning is to be found through existential interpreta- 
tion—in the self-understanding to which the myth gives expression. 
Psychoanalysts also have taught us to approach the question of myth 
in a similar way. If we ask why a self-understanding should be ex- 
pressed in mythical form, there are two answers that can be given. One 
answer is that myth-making belongs especially to the childhood of the 
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race. At a period when very few, if any, abstract terms were available, 
a self understanding could find expression only in the form of a con- 
crete story. The other answer is that myth has some permanent value 
in it, and tends to survive even in a more sophisticated age. That is be- 
cause the concrete picture which the myth presents has more power te 
move men than an abstract presentation of the ideas behind the myth. 
It is not without significance that some contemporary philosophers such 
as Sartre find that their philosophical ideas are best presented through 
plays and novels, with their concrete situations in which the reader can 
participate. 

Let us take a simple myth from the Old Testament for the purpose of 
illustrating Bultmann’s method of interpretation. In Genesis we read 
that “the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life.’ Anyone who took this myth as a 
literal statement of something which actually happened would miss its 
meaning altogether. Apart from the fact that we no longer think of the 
human race as having come into being is such a way, there would be no 
religious value in a literal interpretation. It might satisfy natural curi- 
osity to know the circumstances of human origins, but bare knowledge 
of an objective fact presents no religious challenge. Again, we would 
be equally mistaken if we interpreted our myth as a primitive meta- 
physic, the view that man consists of an immaterial soul-substance and 
a material body-substance. Apart from the fact that such a view is only 
an uncertain speculation, it is once more an interpretation without any 
specific religious value. A detached speculation about the nature of man 
would have no more religious challenge in it than an objective under- 
standing of his origin. But suppose we now seek an existential inter- 
pretation of the myth. Into what understanding of his own being does 
the reader? It brings him to understand himself as a being who is at 
once finite and free, a being who is circumscribed, tied down, limited, 
yet at the same time a being of possibilities, responsible for his ex- 
tence. This is not a detached understanding, but an understanding of 
the being which is one’s own. It is an understanding which one may 
accept, or from which one may flee. And as such, it is an understanding 
with religious significance. 

Various questions might be raised at this point. It could be asked, 
for instance, how the writer himself understood the myth. Are we 
reading more into it than he intended? Did he not regard it simply 
as a literal account of human origins? Very briefly, it may be replied 
that a myth such as the one which we are considering belonged to a per- 
iod when mythical and non-mythical ways of thinking had not yet been 
sorted out. There were, as has been said already, no abstract terms 
which could be used to express the truth of the myth in another form. 
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No doubt men would take the myth in its literal sense, but at the 
same time, like an overtone, as it were, the existential meaning is there 
also. The question of his own being is trying to find expression. And it 
may be that when the literal meaning of a myth has long since been 
consigned to the museum, its genuine existential significance still speaks 
home to us in our being. 

Basically, Bultmann’s problem reduces to one of translation. It is an 
investigation into the language of religion, and an attempt to transpose 
statements from the mythical form into statements which concern hu- 
man existence. But how does this procedure square with our earlier 
point that the concrete pictorial language of myth may have more 
power to bring home to our understanding a truth of existence than an 
abstract statement of the same truth in philosophical language has’ 
The answer to this question is that sometimes in a sophisticated age 
the meaning of myth is lost altogether. In our own highly technical civ- 
ilization, for instance, when we are more and more preoccupied with 
matters of fact, the language of myth, like the language of poetry, has 
ceased to be meaningful for many people. Bultmann is seeking to re- 
discover the meaning, He is convinced that buried in the strange lan- 
guage of the New Testament lies a kerygma, as he calls it, a proclama- 
tion of a way of life for which men can decide. If we miss the ker- 
ygma, the myth is like a husk without a kernel. It is meaningless. But 
once the meaning has been restored and understood, we can go back 
to the myth with a new understanding, and may well find in its con- 
crete imagery a more moving presentation of the essential truth which 
it contains than we find in the translation into existential statements 
with which Bultmann’s procedure provides us. Although his method 
is called ‘demythologizing’, it aims rather at the interpretation than at 
the elimination of the mythical. 


Interpretation of the New Testament 


Let us now glance at some examples of the application of Bultmann’s 
method of interpretation to the New Testament itself. The New Testa- 
ment speaks of events some of which are historical, some mythical, and 
the two are closely interwoven. But in either case, it is the existential 
significance of the event which is of interest for religion and theology. 
The cross of Christ, for instance, is a historical event to which we can 
assign a fairly definite date. But to believe in the cross as a fact of 
history is something different from having faith in the cross in a re- 
ligious sense. No doubt many people believe that as a matter of his- 
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torical fact Jesus was put to death under Pontius Pilate, but they may 
not perceive any religious significance in the event. To believe in the 
cross in a religious sense means to perceive in it a possibility for one’s 
own existence, or as Bultmann puts it, to make Christ’s cross one’s own. 
Clearly this is how the New Testament writers themselves thought of 
the cross. They were not intending just to record a fact of history but 
to put forward such a possibility as Bultmann describes. Saint Paul 
can speak of a dying and rising with Christ. The rite of baptism was 
understood in the early Church in precisely this way. The descent of the 
convert into the waters and his coming out again symbolized his dying 
to the world and enterirg upon a new way of life—a sharing in the 
death and resurrection of Christ. The cross is no doubt an objective 
event of past history, but in the New Testament it is presented as a 
present possibility of existence—the possibility of turning from the 
world, and finding that this it at the same time the beginning of a new 
life. 

As another example, we may take this time what appears to be a 
purely mythical event. The New Testament speaks of the last times, 
of a catastrophic end of the age, of coming judgment, and of the ur- 
gency of decision in face of the imminent end. No doubt many of the 
first Christians believed that they would see these things happen in 
their lieftime. But here again the significance of the myth lies in what 
it says to the individual existence. Decision, judgment, the end—these 
belong to the existence of the finite individual, whose being, as Heideg- 
ger expresses it, is a being-towards-death, so that he must evaluate his 
possibilities in the light of his coming end. This comes out clearly in 
such New Testament passages as Christ’s parable of the rich fool, or 
St. Paul’s words about dealing with the world as if we had no dealings 
with it, and the statement of the Fourth Gospel that now is the judg- 
ment of this world. What we have to do with here is not a prediction 
of objective events which will happen in the future, but a summons to 
decision now about our existence in the world. 

These examples show us how it is possible to make the bewildering 
language of the New Testament meaningful, when we ask questions 
about human existence, and find the answers in terms of existential 
possibilities. But something more is ¢tiii needed. If our questions are to 
be clearly formulated with a proper understanding of what is involved 
in them, we must have some understanding of what this existence of 
ours is, and we must have suitable concepts in which to express such 
understanding. Further, if we elicit from the New Testament answers 
which speak of possibilities of human existence, we must assure out- 
selves that there are genuine possibilities for which men can decide, 
lying within the horizons of existential possibility in general. Bult- 
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mann’s whole enterprise, therefore, presupposes an understanding of 
human existence. How does he arrive at this? 


Bultmann and Heidegger 


Unlike a stone or a table, man not only is, he also understands that 
he is. Along with his existence, there goes the understanding of ex- 
istence. His being is open to himself, or as Heidegger expresses it, in his 
very being he is interested in his being. This understanding of existence 
which belongs to existence itself can be clarified by philosophical analy- 
sis and fixed conceptually. This brings us to the relation between 
Bultmann and Heidegger, for in his existential analytic Heidegger has 
carried out precisely that conceptual clarification of the understanding 
of human existence which Bultmann needs for his work of interpreting 
existentially the religious and theological teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Heidegger thinks that such categories as substance and accident, 
cause and effect, under which we understand things in the world around 
us when we take a detached objective view of them are inapplicable to 
man’s own existence as being-in-the-world. He proposes to find a new 
set of categories, or existentialia as he prefers to call them, which will 
be appropriate to man’s existence. These will describe not fixed prop- 
erties but possible ways of being. We can notice here only some of the 
more important. The two fundamental possibilities are those of authentic 
and inauthentic existence. An authentic existence is one in which a 
man lays hold on his own possibilities of being and attains, so to speak, 
to the stature of his true self. This he does when he turns away from an 
inauthentic existence, in which the self is scattered in its immediate con- 
cern with the world of things, and its possibilities are determined for 
it by the collective mass of mankind. These two possibilities invite com- 
parison with the New Testament distinction between the natural man 
whose horizons are limited to the earthly, and the spiritual man who 

through dying to the world has found his true self in a new life. Hei- 
degger’s concept of the collective depersonalized mass of mankind which 
deprives the individual of his true possibilities by taking away his re- 
sponsibility and power of decision plays the same part as does the 
world in the New Testament picture, for when the New Testament 
writers speak of the ‘world’, they rarely have in mind the physical 
world but are thinking rather of the whole body of fallen mankind from 
which the individual can only be liberated by the decision of faith. 
Fallenness also has its place in Heidegger’s scheme of existence. It rep- 
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resents the possibility of being lost in the concern with things and in 
the irresponsibility of the mass, and it is characterized by alienation 
from the true self which accepts responsibility for existence. The New 
Testament expresses these ideas in its concepts of the flesh, which rep- 
resents the realm of the earthly, and of sin, which implies an aliena- 
tion not only from the authentic being of man, but also from God as 
the source of his being. For Heidegger the way to authentic existence 
lies through resolvedness, in which the individual takes upon himself 
the responsibility for existence and projects himself on his true possi- 
bilities. The New Testament counter-part to this is faith, which is not 
just belief, but rather commitment or decision, the acceptance of that 
way of life which Bultmann expresses as ‘making Christ’s cross one’s 


own’. 


Enough has been said to show the close resemblance, as far as their 
formal structure is concerned, between Heidegger’s analysis of human 
existence and the New Testament picture of man in the world. Heideg- 
ger provides the conceptual apparatus needed for a systematic inter- 
pretation of the New Testament view of man, and his terminology also 
helps to refurbish and restore meaning to such semi-mythical concepts 
as those of the ‘world’, the ‘flesh’, the ‘spirit’. 


Mention might also be made of Heidegger’s view of history. Since 
history is concerned with man, it must be understood not in terms of 
categories such as cause and effect but in terms of the existentialia. Ac- 
cording to Heidegger, history studies possibilities rather than facts, 
and it is oriented not to the past but to the future. But that is precisely 
how Bultmann thinks of the historical elements in the New Testament. 
He is not concerned, as a theologian, with objective evenis belonging 
to the past, but with the possibilities of existence disclosed in these 
events, which can be possibilities for men to-day. 


Thus behind Bultmann’s existential approach to the theology of the 
New Testament and of the Christian religion in general, there lies 
Heidegger’s philosophical analysis of human existence. But we should 
be careful to notice that this does not mean that Bultmann is founding 
his theology upon Heidegger’s philosophy. He uses Heidegger’s exis- 
tential analytic purely as a hermeneutic tool. It provides conceptual 
clarification for Bultmann’s problems. If we are asking questions about 
human existence, then we must seek the clearest picture that we can 
find of the structure of human existence, and Bultmann believes that 
we find it in Heidegger’s existential analytic. But it is to the New Tes- 
tament itself that he goes for the answers to the concrete questions of ex- 
istence. It is with the aid of Heidegger’s concepts that he elicits these 
answers, but the content of the answers is not prejudged in any way. 
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Objections to Bultmann’s Approach 


We now have before us an outline of Bultmann’s existential ap- 
proach to theology, and the time has come for us to consider some of 
the objections which may be raised against it, and to see whether these 
can be met. 

We may first consider some of the objections put forward from the 
side of orthodox Christianity. Conservative theologians would not deny 
that Bultmann has given the New Testament a fresh relevance, or that 
his demythologizing has helped towards a better understanding of the 
Christian view of man. But they do ask whether he has not paid too 
great a price for this. In translating the teaching of the New Testament 
into statements wihch concern possibilities of existence, has he not 
destroyed any objective element in Christianity? Has he not taken 
away those historical foundations on which Christianity has always 
been supposed to rest? More than that, has he not dissolved the whole 
Christian faith into a philosophy of existence, in which we could speak 
simply of possible ways of being without any reference to the New Tes- 
tament at all? A century before Bultmann, Hegelian thinkers were 
transforming Christianity into a philosophy. Their interest was in the 
idea. They admitted that the idea had first to manifest itself in concrete 
historical happenings, but once the idea had been grasped in its purity, 
any particular representations of it became irrelevant. Is not Bultmann 
doing much the same thing, except that in place of the idea he speaks 
of a possibility of existence, and that instead of conceiving the essence 
of religion to lie in a world-view, he sees it in a way of life? But surely 
he could go on to speak of this way of life without reference to the 
symbolism of Christ and his cross, just as the Hegelians were able to do 
in the case of the idea? 

Various replies can be made to such objections. Bultmann does not 
deny that there are objective facts of history at the origin of the Christ- 
ian religion. Indeed, he specifically points out that Christianity differs 
from the myths of the Hellenistic mystery-religions in being centred on 
an actual figure of history, Jesus of Nazareth, who lived only a gen- 
eration or so before many of the books of the New Testament were 
written. But we have seen already that a bare objective fact of past 
history has no religious significance. It only acquires such significance 
when it is interpreted as disclosing a possibility of existence which is 
present. Bultmann could reply that so far from destroying the historical 
events from which Christianity originated, he is exhibiting for us the 
true existential historicity of these events, in virtue of which it is alone 
possible for them to be events of religious significance. 
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To the more serious charge that he is dissolving Christianity into 
existentialist philosophy Bultmann himself returns a decided denial. 
That would be a possible consequence of the thorough-going applica- 
tion of his method of existential interpretation, and indeed, in the 
hands of the liberal Swiss theologian, Buri, the Christian way of life 
has been set out as simply a possibility of human existence which can 
be described in philosophical language without reference to Christ. 
But Bultmann thinks that this is a mistake. He thinks that there is 
a radical difference between a religion and a philosophy. A philosophy 
may set before us the concept of a way of life, but it may be that 
thiough moral weakness we will be unable to realize it. A religion, 
on the other hand, supplies a dynamic by which a man can realize 
the way of life which it sets before him. Christianity is a religion of 
grace. The way of life which it sets before men is God’s gift, to be 
followed with his help. If we were to use the language of William 
James, we might say that philosophy will do for the healthy-minded, 
but if there is one sick soul in the world, it is inadequate. It is surely 
significant that most of the great spiritual leaders of mankind began 
their careers as sick souls—St. Paul, St. Augustine, Martin Luther, to 
mention only three. They could conceive wherein their true life lay, 
but they could not realize it without the dynamic of a religion of grace. 
And it is William James himself who asks whether it is not the sick 
soul who has the profounder view of the situation. Bultmann does not 
confound religion with philosophy, and because of that his theology 
must speak not only of possibilities of human existence but also of 
God’s act of grace which sets these possibilities within man’s grasp. 

On the other hand, we may briefly consider some of the objections 
which have come from the side of philosophy. In particular, Jaspers 
has subjected Bultmann’s theological enterprise to a searching critique. 
It seems to him that Bultmann’s use of philosophy is quite wrong. To 
Jaspers, the essence of philosophy lies in its openness. The true phil- 
osopher is ready to expose himself to every current of ideas. But Jaspers 
can find nothing of this openness in Bultmann. There is, he complains, 
scarcely a breath of Platonic or Kantian thought in Bultmann. It seems 
that for Bultmann philosophy means the philosophy of Heidegger—or 
worse still, the philosophy of a single one of Heidegger’s works, Sein 
und Zeit. A thinker who confines himself to a single book by a single 


philosopher places himself outside of philosophy altogether, in Jaspers’ 
estimation. 


This looks like a serious charge. Yet once again various replies can 
be made to it. A glance at Bultmann’s historical writings on the origins 
of Christianity show that he is well-acquainted with Greek thought, 
including that of Plato, and when it is remembered that he was a 
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student while the Ritschlian theology was still in its ascendancy, it will 
be understood that he cannot be ignorant of Kant. Why then does 
he seem to make little use of these philosophers in his thinking? The 
answer is quite simply that Bultmann is writing for the mid-twentieth 
century. If he had been an apologist of the Early Church, he might 
have used Plato, and if he had been born a hundred years earlier than 
he actually was he might have used Kant, but as he is writing for men 
of to-day, we cannot be surprised that he goes to a contemporary 
philosopher whose language is current coin. Again, Jaspers seems to 
mistake the relations between theology and philosophy in general. 
It is surely no duty of the theologian to wander over the whole field 
of philosophy, even if he were competent to do so. A conversation 
between the theologian and the philosopher takes place when they 
find a zone of common interest in which contributions can usefully 
be made from both sides. Bultmann has found such a zone of common 
interest with Heidegger in the question of human existence. Heideg- 
ger’s treatment of that subject offers him help with his own problems, 
and there would seem to be nothing illegitimate in the fact that he is 
preoccupied with Heidegger’s existential analytic. 


Conclusion 


In the brief time available to us, we have been able only to glance 
at some of the leading characteristics of Bultmann’s thought and the 
problems to which it has given rise. Already in the past few years 
there has sprung up a very extensive literature in which the merits 
and demerits of Bultmann’s work are being debated. In a controversy 
which is still at its height, it is clearly impossible to pass any definite 
judgment. The aim here has simply been to put forward some of 
Bultmann’s typical points of view, and some of the typical objections 
which are being offered. But certainly Bultmann’s ideas have come 
to occupy the central place in current theological discussion. That can 
only be because the problems which have been raised by him are real 
problems, and their solution a matter of urgency if the Christian faith 
is to maintain its claim in the modern age. Whether or not we agree 
with Bultmann’s own solution, we must be grateful for his initiative 
in facing the problems, and for his concern to let the faith of the 
New Testament be heard as a living issue in our own time. 
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Is There a 
Biblical Theology? 


James Muilenburg 


The demand for a biblical theology is made by the Church. The 
Church requires a biblical theology because it lives by its faith that 
God has revealed himself in his Word and that this Word is contained 
within the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. It is the Word 
of God which brought the Church into existence. From earliest times 
the sanctuaries of ancient Israel were established because God revealed 
himself in these places. When Yahweh appeared to the patriarchs, 
he spoke his Aieros logos. An altar was erected, and the holy place 
became the repository of the revealed word. It was there that it was 
remembered, transmitted from generation to generation, and heard 
again in the celebrations of the cult. The Word cf God attends the 
on-going life of the community of faith in proclamation and teaching. 
Without the Bible there can be no Church, for the Church depends 
upon the Bible for its witness to the Word. Where the Word is pro- 
claimed, there the Church is present. 

The demand for a biblical theology is not only legitimate, but also 
necessary. If the biblical revelation is to be communicated to the 
minds of modern men, it must be presented in a manner that is both 
intelligible and meaningful to human existence as modern men know 
it. The interpreter of the Bible is not exempt from the responsibility 
to speak clearly and in orderly fashion to his contemporaries. He is 
more than an antiquarian living in a sheltered world; indeed, he must 
live in his own age precisely as the biblical writers lived in theirs. He 
is more than a historian seeking to recover an ancient past, although 
he must know and understand that past in order to perform his task 
responsibly. He is more than a phenomenologist describing the cate- 
gories of thought and action or the distinctive characteristics of an 
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ancient religion of the Semitic Orient. He must come to that place 
where theological questions are raised. It is the task of the systematic 
theologian to meet man at this point and to interpret for him what 
it is that the Bible has to say in language and forms of thought drawn 
from his own cultural and intellectual environment. 

Such a task is not alien to the biblical materials themselves. The 
prophets and evangelists and apostles were also deeply involved in 
the mentality and culture of their own times, not only of Israel and 
the early Christian community but also of the surrounding peoples. 
Because the faith in historical revelation was challenged by competing 
alternatives which centered in the mysteries of life and vitality and the 
miracle of the constantly recurring cycles of time, prophets of 
Israel were compelled to engage in polemic and to demonstrate the 
uniqueness of Israel’s faith in an election-covenant Lord. The situa- 
tion is not otherwise in the New Testament, for the primitive Christian 
faith, too, was called upon to encounter the Hellenistic religions of the 
Graeco-Roman world, as the terminology of the New Testament 
demonstrates. 

The theological situation within the Old and New Testaments is 
by no means static or uniform. For example, the meaning of election 
in the age of Moses is one thing; what it meant to the Deuteronomic 
reformers during the decline and fall of Assyria is another; how Second 
Isaiah comprehends it between the decline of neo-Babylonia and the 
Persian age in his eschatological “drama” is still another. The aspostle 
Paul formulates the doctrine in the light of his faith that the Christ 
has come. Similarly, Augustine and Calvin and Aquinas interpret it 
in ways that are intelligible and meaningful for their times. The 
original revelatory event is there, to be sure, but each age appropriates 
it in part, at least, in the light of its own cultural and historical environ- 
ment. The problem of how the ancient event may become contem- 
porary and actual in the life of the Church is one that is discussed 
to-day by many contemporary biblical theologians. It is not a new 
problem. In one way or another it has occupied the thought of the 
biblical authors and Christian thinkers throughout history. 


The Precarious Task of the Biblical Theologian 


The task of the biblical theologian is a precarious one. Biblical 
theology has been understood in different ways in different times by 
different men. It is essential, therefore, that we make clear what we 
mean when we speak of theology and that we inquire whether the 
adjective “blical” can with propriety be applied to it. Now, how- 
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ever we may seek to define the word, the concern of theology is with 
systematic formulation, with form and order, with structure and unity 
and interior consistency. Biblical theology seeks to give a systematic 
statement of what the Bible contains. But our crucial problem is 
whether the Old and New Testaments lend themselves to such formula- 
tion. Are they not almost inevitably thrown out of focus and out of 
context when they are articulated into structural patterns? Is not the 
biblical world of faith incommensurate with the thought of modern 
man? Is it really possible to arrive at a common universe of dis- 
course? If we cannot be expected to become Hebrews or Jews, how 
shall we become members of the community of Israel? If the reply 
is given that Christ has wrought a radical change in the situation, that 
is surely true, but the biblical categories are still there, and they are 
derived from Israel and must be taken seriously if they are to be 
understood and grasped. 

The difficulties one encounters in writing a biblical theology are 
apparent in the many different ways in which it has been conceived. 
For many centuries the Bible was read in order to confirm antecedently 
held Church doctrine, and the result was a neatly and logically articu- 
lated system. Under the influence of the Greek theologians and their 
successors the religious faith of Israel and of the early Christian com- 
munity was radically changed into the propositions of dogma. But 
with the dawn of historical consciousness it was inevitable that the Bible 
would be understood in a different way. Rationalism demonstrated the 
impossibility of changing the temporal and personal diversity of the 
Old and New Testaments into a compendium of doctrinal teaching 
without contradiction. It rejected the time-honored attempt to create 
a unity between the Old and New Testaments through the device of 
typology. It stressed the distinction between Church doctrine and 
biblical faith. In 1787, J. Philip Gabler wrote an epoch-making book 
in which he defined the task of biblical theology as the attempt “to 
grasp the conceptions of the individual writers in their local, temporal, 
and personal individuality and to give the history of these conceptions.” 
His work had a great influence. Romanticism sought to recover the 
vitality and dynamic power of the religion of Israel, above all in the 
works of J. G. Herder and W. M. L. de Wette. Historical development 
now became the schema according to which the biblical faith was to 
be understood. The movement culminated in the work of the Well- 
hausen school. Wellhausen was influenced by his teacher, Wilhelm 
Vatke, an ardent Hegelian, and a number of books appeared in the 
characteristic Hegelian patterns of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 
Other works appeared which sketched an evolutionary progress of 
biblical religion. 








It was inevitable that a change should come. While the latter part 
of the nineteenth century produced very few biblical theologies, in re- 
cent decades a large number of important books have appeared. Perhaps 
the most successful among them is Walther Eichrodt’s monumental 
Theologie des alten Testaments (Leipzig, 3 vols., 1933-38). Eichrodt 
took as the central unifying force of Old Testament theology the co- 
venant relationship between God and Israel. Every major division of 
the book was headed by a title in which the word ‘covenant’ appeared. 
Eichrodt’s work is of the first importance, but it is widely held that 
he exaggerated the place of the covenant, especially since it is absent 
in substantial parts of the Old Testament. Otto Procksch’s Theologie des 
alten Testaments appeared in 1950. It is actually two separate works: 
one on the history of Israel’s religion (Die Geschichtswelt), another on 
the major ideas (Die Gedankenwelt). Millar Burrows was the first 
American to write a theology of importance, An Outline of Biblical 
Theology, a work of admirable clarity and integrity and independent 
judgment. Yet one may seriously question the way in which the sub- 
jects are proportioned. It is a liberal theology, as is shown by his 
giving seven pages to sin and over forty to moral and social ideals. 
Several works show a strong Christological interest, notably Wilhem 
Vischer’s The Witness to Christ in the Old Testament. There are other 
works, such as those of Ludwig Koehler and Otto Baab, but enough 
has been given to show the wide diversity in conception of what biblical 
theology is. 


Characteristics of Biblical Thought 


A major difficulty in the preparation of a biblical theology is that the 
Bible is a Semitic literature with all the characteristics of the Semitic 
way of thinking. It is Semitic in its language, in its literary forms and 
style, and cultural mentality. It is Semitic in its psychology and anthro- 
pology as one may see very clearly in Pedersen’s two volumes, /srael: 
its Life and Culture. This Semitic heritage perpetuated itself in the 
Christian community of New Testament times. Both testaments can 
be understood only against their Semitic background. The transition 
from the Semitic world to the modern Western world, whose prevailing 
culture and mentality is Greek, is by no means simple. Is it possible to 
re-fashion the religious faith of the Old and New Testament in the 
formal structures of modern thought without doing some violence to 
it? 

A second difficulty in formulating a biblical theology is the character 
of the literary materials. The Old Testament contains two major lit- 
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erary forms: narrative and poetry. The significance of narrative, 
whether story or history of parable or prophetic call, is that it does 
justice to Israel’s sense of the eventfulness of life and of God’s activ- 
ity in human life and history. The narrative portrays a movement in 
events, from beginning to end, and the listener identifies himself with 
the action. It becomes for the time being his own story, to the degree 
that he identifies himself with what is being recounted. Jesus speaks 
the language of parable and aphorism; it is not philosophical or theo- 
logical speech. Poetry is the language of imagery, rhythm, and emo- 
tion deeply felt. It is subjective to a high degree. The thought here is 
intuitive rather than speculative or rational; it is concrete rather than 
abstract. It is all involved in the immediacy of the present moment. 
It uses many different images and symbols, not least of all in rela- 
tion to God. While the God of Israel is invisible, the language is alive 
with vivid imagery. Imagination is in control here rather than rational 
reflection. To be sure, we may be able to discern a logic in what is 
said, but the Hebrew manner is to body forth its thought in similes, 
metaphors, and many other figures. What is more, it is this kind of 
language which gives to the faith of Israel its carrying power, its ex- 
traordinarily living and dynamic quality. To re-state the meaning in 
literal speech is to rob it of its power for evoking interior response. 
This quality of the Hebrew mind is illustrated best by the profuse 
employment of anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms. God is a 
Father, and Israel is his son; God is a King, and Israel is his servant; 
God is a Judge, and Israel’s life is under his judgment; God is the 
Leader in battle, and Israel is called to follow his leading. God speaks 
and hears, he sees and feels and suffers, he chooses and rejects, he 
walks and comes and goes away, laughs and weeps, is angry and is 
patient, forgives, redeems, sends his servants the prophets, and calls 
men by name to do his bidding. Such language, far from being unin- 
telligible, is precisely the way in which the Bible communicates itself 
to man’s interior being. Any biblical theology which fails to take ac- 
count of such imaginative speech dissipates the revelation into some- 
thing which is less evocative. Related to these anthropomorphisms is the 
first person address of God, the first person ‘l’ with whom man is con- 
fronted: I redeemed you, I call you, I love you with an everlasting 
love, I am your God, I will help you. It is in the engagement of the ‘T’ 
with the second person ‘thou’ that biblical faith presents the revelation 
of the personal God. A third person description about the revelation is 
always twice removed from the encounter of the ‘I’ with the ‘thou’. 
This manner of thinking and speaking is not so alien to us as we 
might at first believe. Luther and Calvin were constantly emphasizing 
the fact that this language is, after all, very clear, that the individual 
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who reads it and hears it knows only too well what it means, and that 
its meaning is for him. Moreover, modern poetry and literary criti- 
cism is reviving this quality of language in a remarkable way; for thai 
reason it is often the poets who come nearer to understanding not only 
the nuances and connotations of biblical metaphor but also the profund- 
ity of their implications, than the professional theologian. Or one might 
say that it is the theologians with an imaginative cast of mind, who are 
not afraid of imagery and symbol, who speak most powerfully to their 
generations. Witness Augustine, Luther, and Kierkegaard. 

Another area of biblical speech and thought related to the foregoing 
is the psycho-physical character of its anthropowgy. ror the Hebrew, 
man is an animated body, not a disincarnate spirit. The body is good, 
and all its parts are good. The organs are associated with particular 
functions. Intention and purpose lie within the activity of each bodily 
organ. Modern psycho-somatic medicine and psychiatry are recovering 
this understanding of man in an extraordinary way. One has only to 
examine the manner in which such words as hand, arm, eye, ear, nose, 
feet, heart, face and bowels are employed in many Old and New Testa- 
ment contexts to see how fruitful they are for relating the divine reve- 
lation to man. There may be areas where we may be called upon to de- 
mytholgize the Old and New Testaments, but to rob them of this psy- 
cho-physical imagery is to reduce them to commonplace and abstrac- 
tion. They produce their effect upon us because they are words which 
we do understand; they are our words, the best words we have about 
ourselves, and the best words we have about ourselves are our best in- 
struments for speaking of God. Indeed, a careful and responsible in- 
terpretation of these words in their contexts helps to illuminate the 
doctrine of the Incarnation: “and the Word became flesh and dweit 
among us.” 

Still another characteristic of the biblical manner of thought is its 
understanding of the life that is lived in speaking and hearing. The 
word is the central symbol of Israel’s deepest reflection. Through the 
word, God reveals himself, and it is the word which Israel hears. Is- 
rael is primarily a hearing people. The Hebrew word dabar is created 
within the self, and the self is in the word. The dabar is viewed as an 
objective reality. It is event as well as speech. It is alive, dynamic, and 
full of power. God’s word enters into history, and events take place 
(Isa. 9:8). God’s word addresses men, and they know their lives are 
under an ultimate responsibility. God speaks his 7 orah from the moun- 
tain, and Israel lives by that revealed will. The heavens and earth are 
created by his word, and therefore nature has no independent status 
but exists under his sovereignty. There are perhaps no two words which 
appear more frequently in the Old and New Testaments than speak and 
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hear (and their synonyms), and the contexts in which they appear re- 
veal the dynamic and powerful connotations which they bear in Is- 
rael’s thought. The prologue to John’s gospel contains nothing that is 
not consistent with Old Testament and inter-testamental literature. In- 
deed, the words of the prologue gain their power and significance after 
one has taken into account the vast range of association they have in 
the speech of Israel. 

There is one more characteristic of biblical faith that is of particular 
importance for an understanding of its meaning and significance. I re- 
fer to the historical character of the revelation. It is to liberalism that 
we owe this recognition. By and large, what the Old Testament has to 
say is directed to concrete occasion and circumstance. Much of the Old 
Testament and also of the New is to be understood in the historical 
setting in which the words were written or spoken. The primary interest 
is seldom in generalization. What is spoken to Elijah might be com- 
pletely irrelevant to Isaiah or Ezekiel. What Paul has to say to the 
Thessalonians in their situation may be meaningless to the Romans or 
Galatians. Yet this is by no means the end of the matter. The great 
peril in the recovery of the historical nature of biblical revelation was 
that it tended to absolutize history and to fall victim to historicism. 
Professor Kroner has attacked this tendency in modern biblical the- 
ology: 


Empirical historicism originates in the ambition of historical science to 
increase the objectivity of historical knowledge in competing with the natural 
sciences; it is the naturalistic trend of thought which is still at work in this 
type. . . . The empirical historicist would like to resign all synthetic at- 
tempts, and to restrict his relations to those facts which can be ascertained 
by absolutely objective and exact methods. The final end of this tendency 
would reduce historical knowledge to a quasi-photographic reproduction of 
relics of whatever kind. . . . It is utterly opposed to systematization and 
synopsis; it is ia this sense utterly unphilosophic. Finally it arrives at 
bits of bits of life.' 


This criticism is well-taken, and is an eloquent commentary on much 
modern interpretation of the Bible. But how are we to construct a 
philosophia christiana from the kind of historical materials which the 
Bible gives us without distorting the uniqueness of the historical event? 
Is it possible to transmute events in history to merely psychological 
events? Is not the actual happenedness crucial to the biblical understand- 
ing of revelation? If we are fated to transform biblical categories into 
modern equivalents, just what equivalents are there? 


'“Journal of the Bible and Religion,” Vol. 14, no. 3 (August, 1946). 
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It is possible that no adequate biblical theology will ever be written, 
that is, a theology which will reproduce the mentality and thought and 
faith of the Bible in modern words without distortion. The very fact 
that we must use English words instead of Hebrew or Aramaic or 
Greek shows that there must inevitably be some distortion. Moreover, 
while we may stress the importance of history and of time for the ap- 
prehension of Biblical revelation, will not our theological discussion 
lose sight of the temporal revelation in order to stress the ideas or doc- 
trines? Eichrodt and Procksch go far to overcome these difficulties, but 
there are several dimensions which require elaboration or preliminary 
discussion. 


Major Categories of Concern 


Let me conclude, therefore, by outlining some of the major categories 
with which biblical theology must be concerned. It goes without saying 
that each of these requires extended explanation and interpretation. But 
our discussion may suggest how the difficulties we have encountered 
may somewhat be met. 


1. The biblical understanding of time: time as chronos and as kairos. 


2. The biblical understanding of history: the concreteness of time 
in historical happenings, the various interpretations of history: 
Yahwist, Deuteronomic, priestly, eschatological, etc. 


3. The biblical understanding of the people of God: election, coven- 
ant, the holy people, the Torah, institutions, etc. 


4. The biblical understanding of the life lived in speaking and hear- 
ing: the Word of God. 


5. Biblical symbolism and imagery: anthropomorphisms and anthro- 
popathisms, myth, the primordial and eschatolgical myth, etc. 


6. Yahweh’s relationship to Israel: Father-son, Husband-bride, King- 
servant, the divine self-asseverations; his saving deeds. 


7. The relationship of all these categories to an understanding of the 
meaning of Christ as it is understood in the New Testament. 


This last point requires some explanation. I do not find myself in 
agreement with those theologians who tell us that in order to under- 
stand the Old Testament we must first turn to the New, since the New 
Testament alone witnesses to the fulness of revelation § in 
Jesus Christ. I do not believe that we are asked to bear that kind of 
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scandal. Rather I believe that it is our task to be seriously historical, 
without falling victim, to be sure, to the corruptions which Professor 
Kroner describes. We must do this because the revelation given in the 
Bible is historical revelation, and event and interpretation cannot be 
simply separated from each other. Nor is it sufficient to say that we 
only need a sense of history without any knowledge of the content of 
the event. I believe we must follow through each of the major streams 
of biblical faith from beginning to end, always dependent upon the 
) most careful exegesis of the relevant texts, then observe the changes 
they undergo in the course of Israel’s history, and finally turn to the 
New Testament to see how they are employed and how they are trans- 
formed through the faith that the Christ has come. We do not superim- 
pose this faith upon the Old Testament; on the contrary, the history and 
its interpretation witnesses to the fulfilment in Christ, fulfilment, of 
course, as faith sees it, which would mean that there is rejection and se- 
lection as well as acceptance of the Old Testament. The question, simply 
put, is now at long last: “What does the word Christ mean when it is 
understand in the light of God’s activity in history?” Peter’s confession 
then becomes the most fateful of all words, but it is our task to clarify, 
so far as that is possible, what his words mean. 
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The Spirit of God and 
the People of God 


Joseph Haroutunian 


The doctrine of the Spirit of God is no longer theologically viable. 
Although the Church continues to invoke the Spirit in its worship and 
prayer, and although theologians continue to introduce the Spirit into 
their analyses of the Christian life, it has become all but impossible 
to make the doctrine of the Spirit integral to the doctrine of God. For 
the layman in theology, whether a minister or not a minister, the Spirit 
is a spooky entity which is associated with “spirituality”, or a myster- 
ious character related vaguely to “faith and practice”. 

The explanation of such inanity in our confession of the Spirit of 
God is a long story. Our failure in this matter has deep roots of long 
duration in the mind and life of the Church. To mention only a few, it 
has to do with the identification of God with Being, First Cause, 
Creativity and the like; with ascetical and mystical constructions of 
salvation; with Augustinian—Pelagian controversies in which the Spirit 
has been confused with grace on the one hand and with “moral influ- 
ence” on the other; and with failure in the realization of communio 
sanctorum. When God is identified with Being or the Power of Being, 
and the Word or Jesus Christ is made the revelation of Being, what does 
one do with the Spirit? Or, when one has a “personal God” and the 
historical Christ, again, what need is there for the Spirit? When the 
work of the Spirit is identified with variations of “the experience of 
Pentecost”, there is no cogent reason why such phenomena should not 
be referred simply to “God”. The same is true of faith, “union with 
Christ”, “fellowship with God”, and other aspects of the Christian life 
which have been spoken of interchangeably as works of grace or the 
works of the Spirit. When Divine activity is characterized as “personal”, 
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the doctrine of the Spirit is superfluous (as we see in A. Ritschl and 
John Oman). And since in the individual’s experience of God it is hard 
to distinguish between Christ and the Spirit, and Christ has the ad- 
vantage of being a historical figure, the Spirit is again in the shade. In 
short, in terms of traditional theologies, orthodox or unorthodox, the 
doctrine of the Spirit is intellectually and practically superfluous. We 
know we cannot do without God the Father Almighty, and without Jesus 
Christ, his only son our Lord; but what are we to do with the Spirit, 
except perhaps use him for Augustinian ends (as in the Reformation 
and Barth) or confuse him with “spiritual experience” of one sort 
or another? 


Of course neither the writer nor this brief article is in a position to 
clear up this mess of long standing which goes deep into the history of 
the Church. We can only make a few suggestions which might lead to 
fruitful discussion and eventually to clearer and more meaningful con- 
fession of our faith in God, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. By the 
way, if the God we worship is a Triad, it is embarrassing to worship 
One who is lacking any one of “the Persons”. It may even be perilous 


for the Church. 


The Spirit in Redemptive History 


The doctrine of the Spirit belongs in the Christian faith, and the 
Christian faith belongs in “the history of redemption”. The God we 
worship is the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the God who delivered Israel from bondage 
in Egypt and the world from bondege to sin and death. He is the God 
of the Law and the Prophets; the God of the Gospel and Apostles; the 
God of the Church and the New Age. This God has wrought this work 
of redemption, throughout its long history, from the day of Abraham 
to our own, by his Word and his Spirit. This God is as unthinkable 
without his Word and his Spirit as he is unrecognizable without his 
“mighty deeds” which make up the history of Israel and the Christian 
Church. There would be no such history without the Word of God 
spoken by his servants and without the Spirit of God who came upon 
them, or entered into them, or enveloped them, to enable them to be 
the means of his saving works among his people. It is therefore just as 
impossible to think this God without his Word and Spirit as to think 
the God of the mythologists and philosophers, with the same Word and 
Spirit. The Word and the Spirit are known in the context of “Divine” 
history, first, and in the context of universal history second. And in an 
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unhistorical religion or philosophy they have no place. Insofar as the 
Church’s mind became unhistorically soteriological, sacramental, 
mystical, moral, legal, etc., and insofar as the God of a common sensus 
divinitatis was confused with the God of the Bible and the Lord of the 
Church, the doctrines of both the Word and the Spirit became confused 
and the latter the more so for the lack of an historical and concrete 
image. We shall not have a viable doctrine of the Spirit until we learn 
once again that the God of the Christian faith is the God who is the 
Author of the history of redemption. And the Spirit belongs in this 
history as does the Word, both being “of God”. 


The Spirit and Salvation 


The Spirit of God has been made synonymous, roundly and com- 
monly, with the power of God, which reminds us of the grace of God 
as God's rower. This equation is readily made because according to 
Scripture the descent of the Spirit issues in a new effectiveness on the 
part of God’s servants: warrior, ruler, prophet, artisan, and finally 
Jesus Christ himself followed by the Apostles. So it is easy to infer that 
the Spirit is the power of God. But the Spirit is not the power of God 
in general, however conceived. Ihe God in question is the Lord God of 
Israel and the Christian Church, and the power in question is one 
manifested in God’s saving work. We have no knowledge of God 
without his work as Savior. The same goes for the Word and the Spirit 
by whom God saves his people. Therefore, we speak properly of the 
Spirit when we fix our minds first of all not upon etymology and 
characterizations of God’s working, even in the Bible, but upon the 
saving work itself. This point is essential to our argument. Unless 
we consider the purpose of God in exercising his power, we shall be 
misled as to its nature and therefore as to the Spirit of God. 

This raises the question as to what we mean by salvation. If salva- 
tion be from some evil like oppression or enemies; if it be from hunger, 
disease, exposure, or some other physical evil; if it be from individual- 
ity, finitude, or involvement with the body and the physical world; 
finally if it be from death as such,—then God must be supernatural and 
his power must be supernatural. There is of course a very great deal in 
the Bible which, when detached from the Law and the Gospel, lends 
itself to such an interpretation. But when we consider the mission and 
the cross of Jesus Christ, which is the revelation of the true character 
of God’s wisdom and power, then physical, political, mystical, and even 
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cosmological soteriologies are inapt. There can be no salvation apart 
from man’s return to God, or the recovery of his original nature in 
faithfulness to his own humanity and the humanity of his neighbor, in 
which are comprised his freedois: and righteousness in Jove. God created 
his “intelligent creation” to be human beings, and the history of re- 
demption can have no other end than the realization of this same 
humanity which we know in Jesus Christ and by the Spirit, of the living 
God. What stands between man and his good—that is, his humanity 
—is sin, and not finitude and death. Man was created as a finite being 
(How else could he be a human being?), and he has to live and find 
his proper perfection as a human being. Supernaturalism, with its bid 
for transcendence of nature, and mysticism, insofar as it is a bid for 
transcending finitude, are both misunderstandings of the power of God, 
which we do not know except in our restoration to freedom and love 
which are definitive of our humanity. 


The Spirit and God’s Servants 


The servants of God who received his Spirit for the salvation of 
his people were no supernatural beings. Abraham, Moses, Joshua, 
Gideon, Jephthah, Saul, David: the Prophets Elijah, Amos, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel; the Apostles Peter and Paul—they are all presented 
to us by Scripture as men who were not sufficient for the work im- 
posed upon them. Whatever wisdom or prowess they might have had, 
they were no match for sin, the world, the devil and death. There was 
a chasm between their powers as human beings and the power re- 
quired by their calling and their duties. The case of Jesus Christ was 
no different. He was, like the other servants of God, a human being, 
with the mind and all the limitations of a human being, except that 
He lived in the freedom and love of one. This is not the place to enter 
into the mystery of Christology. What is clear is that God saved the 
world through the obedience and faithfulness of a man who “suffered 
under Pontius Pilate”. 


Now all this confronts us with a peculiarity of the work of the living 
God which contradistinguishes him from all gods, giants, and sundry 
supernatural beings who exhibit their power not through the weakness 
of man but by overwhelming it. The latter wield lightnings and 
thunderbolts; they hurl big things and turn nature upside down. They 
have no servants because they do all their works by “miracles”, and 
they have neither Word nor Spirit because they are neither creators 
nor redeemers of the world. It is not so with the living God. Since 
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He has no other purpose in the creation and redemption of man than 
the joy He has in his “intelligent creation”, He reveals his power by 
his Spirit, by the miracle, the unique miracle of God’s doing, of 
enabling his servants, in the exercise of their powers as human beings, 
in all their limitation and insufficiency, to restore his people to himself. 

The work of the Spirit of God is characterized by the humanity of 
his servants, which is only fitting since the end of his work is the 
realization of humanity, of the people’s turning away from idols from 
sin, from death, to the Lord who is the Creator. Here the wisdom 
of God is no less manifest than his power, in that the means are 
appropriate to the end. In what way could sinful man be restored to 
obedience but in the obedience of God’s servants and the victory of 
the Spirit of God over the tempter which is too subtle and too strong 
for the sinner? The same Spirit who gives the victory to the servants 
of God—Moses, Gideon, Jeremiah, Peter—gives the victory, by the 
warfare of these same servants, to the Church. This is why the Spirit 
came upon the Son of God, and raised him from the dead to the right 
hand of God the Father almighty. If the true end of the Gospel were 
kept in mind, we should have less difficulty in seeing the mission of 
Jesus Christ and his Kingdom as the work of the Spirit. The same 
mindfulness would remove all temptation (which is pervaded with 
idolatry) to confuse the humanity of the Son of God. 





he Imagery of the Spirit 


The doctrine of the Spirit has suffered and continues to suffer from 
the embarrassment of the imagination. We imagine the Word in terms 
of a person who lived upon the earth “full of grace and truth”. We 
imagine God, with proper reservations, as Father, Judge, King, etc., 
so that He also is to us personal. When we come to the Spirit, we think 
of a spectre, a dove, fire, a supernatural fluid, the wind, breath,— 
all of which do not lend themselves to personalization, except the 
spectre which is quasi-personal and fictional to boot. Even the most 
determined orthodoxy has confused the social imagery of its tritheism 
with the image of the Spirit as the relation or the bond between the 
Father and the Son (Augustine’s, “Lover, Beloved and Love”), which 
empties the Spirit of the personalness attributed to the other “Persons” 
of the Trinity. With the usual imagery of the Spirit, it is barely pos- 
sible to think of him as we do of the Father and of the Son. It is not 
surprising that Christians do not know what to make of the Spirit 
of God. 


Our imagination in this matter is theologically misleading. The 
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only legitimate object of imagination when we think of God is the 
historical Jesus. Him alone we can imagine as a person, because He 
was and is a human being. No “Person” of the Godhead is open to 
an imaginative reconstruction except with a strict and never to be 
forgotten proviso that such a reconstruction is by way of Divine ac- 
comodation to the human mind. The Father is “the Creator of the 
ends of the earth’, and the Son is the Word of the Creator; and neither 
the Creator nor the Word are persons or human beings. We are aware 
that theologians have speculated on personality so as to detach it from 
humanity. And God is of course in some sense (as we know Him; and 
how else can we speak of Him?) personal. But the present point is 
that when we imagine the “Persons” of the Trinity, we must do so 
with the understanding that we are in no position to comprehend “the 
essence” of God. 

Nevertheless, it still is true that Biblical and traditional imagery 
iead us to think of God the Father and the Son as persons, whereas the 
imagery of the Spirit leave us confused. Unless the imagery used of 
the Spirit leave us confused. Unless the imagery used of the Spirit, 
especially of the work of the Spirit, becomes firmly and clearly per- 
sonalized, there will be no end to the embarrassment of the Church 
with regard to the third Person of the Godhead. It is not enough to play 
around with biblical genders. Unless the Spirit is contemplated in re- 
lation to human beings, as is the Word contemplated in relation to a 
historical figure, the Spirit will continue to be a blur. We must take 
seriously the biblical teaching that the loci of the activity of the Spirit 
of God are before all human beings. We should not know the Spirit 
as presented to us in the Bible if He did not act as He did, by men 
behaving as men, as human beings. As we know the Word as personal 
in that He became a human being, so also we know the Spirit as 
personal in that He “came upon men” and “entered” men so as to 
accomplish God’s purpose by their actions which were emphatically 
human. 

But this situation becomes established and clear when we turn to the 
New Testament where the coming of the Spirit issues in the formation 
of the Church and every Christian in principle becomes a bearer of the 
Spirit; not in his isolation but as a member of “the Body of Christ” 
or the community of God’s elect. The indwelling of the Spirit among 
Christians must be understood in the primary sense of his working 
among them. The Spirit so indwells the Christians that by their human 
relatedness one to others, they become the means one to another of 
restoration both to God and to neighbor in faithfulness. In our judg- 
ment, what has perennially queered the doctrine of the Spirit and con- 
fused the Christians as to the reality of the Spirit is the failure of the 
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Churches to exist and live and act as communions of God’s people, 
bound one to another, as forgiven sinners and human beings even 
while they have acknowledged God and worshipped him. Due to certain 
soteriological and theological preoccupations indicated at the beginning 
of this paper, Christians have failed to acknowledge that the saving 
work of God is done in the context of a living society in which the 
people of God acknowledge the responsibility to become a “priesthood 
of believers”, doing what they must do as human beings who are 
bearers of the Spirit of God, approaching one another to give and to 
receive the humanity for which Christ died and was raised from the 
dead. The bond which binds the Christians together in the Church 
is unthinkable apart from the work of the Spirit, which reveals to every 
man his neighbor and establishes the true bond of humanity in a 
common life, where all the gifts of God for our salvation are received 
by the exercise of humanity in prayer, and therefore in the repentance 
and forgiveness, in the love and justice, in the liberating and uniting 
grace, which men must give one to another and receive one from 
another if they are to live as God’s people and according to their 
proper destiny. 

The work of the Spirit has been traditionally identified with ecstatic 
experiences, induced by enthusiasts and generated often in mass meet- 
ings. People have “spoken with tongues,” quaked and ranted, and 
have otherwise undergone deep emotional upheavals. Today “spirit- 
uality” is identified with mild and temporary ecstasies which people 
expect from worship, prayer and sacraments. Since God is free to 
influence men’s emotions in any way that befits them, it is not for 
a theologian to pass judgment upon the many varieties of “religious 
experience” which he finds in the history of the Church. On the other 
hand, he cannot make ecstasy of any kind normative for the Church, 
and therefore he cannot identify the work of the Spirit with it. There- 
fore he also cannot make the language of ecstasy and inebriation 
decisive for the doctrine of the Spirit. The work of the Spirit, as the 
work of Christ, is no more and no less than our restoration to the 
Creator as a society bound to him and one to another in freedom and 
love proper to creatures. If we find the Word in Christ, we find the 
Spirit in our neighbor without whom we know neither God nor our- 
selves, neither Christ nor redemption, neither sin nor salvation. Our 
neighbor is not the Spirit, but he is the servant of God and as such the 
bearer of the Spirit. lf we are to know the Spirit, we are to know our 
neighbor; just as if we are to know the Word, we are to know Christ. 
But we do not know Christ except by the Spirit who reveals him to us 
in the Church, in the communion of saints as they bring one another 
before Christ in their common strivings against the devil and all his 
works among them. 
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Christianity and 
Naturalism: 


An Informal Statement 


Daniel Day Williams 


In this statement I shall try to do three things: first, say what I mean 
by naturalism, that is what I take it to be as a philosophy; second, give 
some reflections about the significance of naturalism for the Christian 
faith; and third, say something about two problems on which it seems 
to me naturalistic philosophy throws light; the body-mind problem and 
the problem of the relation of God and the world. In concluding re- 
marks I shall soften somewhat the extreme character of my first state- 
ments. May I emphasize that I am more concerned to reach some clari- 
fication of issues than to attack or defend any particular position. 


What is Naturalism? 


First, what do I mean by naturalism? One can mean various things, 
and it makes a great difference whether or not you mean pre-twentieth 
century naturalism or contemporary naturalism. In this discussion, I 
have in view modern twentieth century naturalism represented by John 
Dewey, by S. Alexander, by at least the earlier Bergson, by John Her- 
man Randall, Jr., and by Henry Nelson Wieman. Some philosophers re- 
ject the classification of Whitehead as a naturalist, and to my know- 
ledge he never applied that term to his own philosophy. I do not be- 
lieve Professor Hartshorne has used it to describe either his or White- 
head’s position. But the ideas that I find significant in naturalism have 
been developed in part by Whitehead and Hartshorne and I shall in- 
clude them, without being concerned to prove that they come all to- 
gether under the heading of naturalism. 
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This modern naturalism, as we are aware, is not a reductionist phil- 
osophy. “Nature” includes human nature; includes the capacities and 
aspirations of the human spirit. Nature includes everything which is ac- 
cessible to man as an experiencing being. 

Consider John Dewey’s statement about “matter” in Experience and 
Nature. “What we call matter is that character of natural events which 
is so tied up with changes that are sufficiently rapid to be perceptible as 
to give the latter a characteristic, rhythmic order, the casual sequence. 
It is no cause or source of events or processes; no absolute monarch; no 
principle of explanation; no substance behind or underlying changes. 
The name designates a character in operation, not an entity.” (p. 73) 
Or consider this paragraph in the same volume on the reality of spirit 
as the quickening, free-moving function of the human soul: 


When the organization called soul is free, moving and operative, 
initial as well as terminal, it is spirit. Qualities are both static, sub- 
stantial, and transitive. Spirit quickens; it is not only alive, but spirit 
gives life. Animals are spirited, but man is a living spirit. He lives 
in his works and his works do follow him. Soul is form, spirit informs. 
It is the moving function of that of which soul is the substance. Per- 
haps the words soul and spirit are so heavily laden with traditional 
mythology and sophisticated doctrine that they must be surrendered; 
it may be impossible to recover for them in science and philo- 
sophy the realities designated in idiomatic speech. But the realities 
are there, by whatever names they be called. (p. 294) 


So the naturalism in view here does not try to explain man in terms of 
purely material, mechanical, or biological causes. 

A remark is necessary about nature and history. Nature is very often 
defined as a realm prior to history or subordinate to history or over- 
against history. One may use the term in this sense and mean by 
nature the physical and biological structures — that is, all the struc- 
tures which are below the structures peculiar to human history. On this 
point it is worth remarking that in the light of our knowledge of nature 
today, it is not correct to say that nature is a purely cyclical process in 
contradistinction from history, that nature has no direction, that time 
is only circular in physical nature, whereas in history it is directional. 
There are some obscurities here, but I doubt that that view which ap- 
plies to the Greek understanding of nature is very meaningful today. In 
a book like Weizsacker’s The History of Nature you have a considerable 
modification of the view that nature is a purely cyclical process. In any 
case, naturalism sees nature-history as one continuous order, with a di- 
rection in which time is meaningful both to the “natural” processes, that 
is the physical and biological processes, and to historical processes, 
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What then is naturalism as a metaphysical and epistemological doc- 
trine? I take naturalism to be the one-order theory of the world. That 
is, the world is an interrelated web of spatio-temporal processes. Every- 
thing that is concrete, everything that has actual power, whatever else 
it may be, is a structured spatio-temporal process. Thus every process 
is both activity and structure,—dynamis and logos. 

The second statement about naturalism is that this one interrelated 
web of processes, insofar as it is knowable at all by us, is knowable 
through the effects of these processes upon those particular processes 
which we call mind or body complexes. Therefore, the knowing of na- 
ture is itself a natural process. It is an interaction between certain pro- 
cesses and those processes which we call the body-mind, the psycho- 
physical organism, in its knowing function. This is the empiricist as- 
sumption of naturalism. It is true that we have knowledge of abstract 
structures as in mathematics, but we know them only through the func- 
tion of psycho-physical processes, and every concrete reality to which 
abstract structures refer must be discoverable in experience as an ac- 
tivity of spatio-temporal process. 

One remark is necessary about knowledge here. Dewey and White- 
head agree that when we talk about experience as the sole route to 
knowledge, we mean, fundamentally, the organic bodily experience at 
its deepest level, including the memory of the past and the anticipation 
of the future. We do not mean simply sense experience as the older na- 
turalism or Humeian naturalism meant. We mean the organic, primi- 
tive functioning of the total body-mind. Sense experience is a kind of 
abstraction from this, important, but not the whole of what we mean by 
experience. Mr. Pollard, for instance, the physicist who has become a 
theologian, says that every experimental physicist experiences much 
more when he observes the elementary particle tracts which appear in 
a Wilson cloud chamber than he can record in his data book. In like 
manner, every biologist experiences elements of reality when he views 
elementary living systems through his microscopes which he is unable to 
reduce to conceptual symbols and transmit in a text or treatise as an in- 
tegral part of the science. Dewey and Whitehead have tried to identify 
and describe this depth in experience. 


The Significance of Naturalism for Christianity 


Now if this is what naturalism is in its modern incarnation, what is 
its significance for Christian Faith? First, I would acknowledge that 
modern naturalism with its reverence toward nature, and its conception 
of a directional process in nature and in history, is in part an inheri- 
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tance from the Christian Faith in a good creation and in the purposive 
work of God in history. No philosophy, I believe, stands by itself apart 
from some original religious apprehension. I do not think that modern 
naturalism does. 

But second, I am impressed by how profoundly and deeply the natur- 
alistic outlook has affected our understanding of the Christian Faith. I 
am impressed with how very naturalistic practically all of us are when 
it comes down to saying how we conceive the realities of nature, his- 
tory, and God. Here I do not think that the development of technology, 
and technological tools for understanding, is the most important thing 
to emphasize. Dr. Brunner, for instance, seems to me to miss the point 
here when he sees technology as the whole key to how modern science 
has affected our thinking. I would emphasize the fundamental way of 
thinking itself which we have to adopt when we try to understand the 
world, ourselves, and God. I mean the fact that we look for concrete and 
specifiable causes for identifiable structures and processes in human ex- 
periences, and that we do not allow anything, no matter how sacrosanct 
in the religious tradition, no matter how much it comes under the rub- 
rics of revelation,—I say we do not allow anything to prevent us from 
making a naturalistic analysis of what is involved. Think of what has 
happened to the interpretation of the Bible in the modern period, and 
in the understanding of creation, and incarnation, and resurrection. 
All of these become symbols which transcend the literal facts. Karl 
Barth’s discussion of the resurrection, for example, seems to require no 
particular theory about the physical event. 

Consider that in theology today we do not quite know what to do with 
a “miracle”. The reason we do not is because whatever we do with it, 
we know we must not set aside our naturalistic understanding of the 
world. In history we look for concrete structures of explanation which 
relate to economic interests, psychological interests, political interests, 
even when we are trying to explain the most spiritual phenomena in the 
history of the church. We feel we do not understand any religious ex- 
perience or anything in the history of the faith or its consequences, un- 
til we have seen it in its natural setting in the spatio-temporal processes. 
Without accepting their doctrines, we may say that the analysis of ide- 
ology in Marx and Freud has probably altered our thinking about hu- 
man life as profoundly as anything since the Biblical revelation. 

The term “supernaturalism” is now very rarely used in theology. Dr. 
Ferré uses it, | know, and some others; but we are very hesitant about 
using the term supernatural, precisely because we do not want to mean 
by this another realm, another set of causes, another order, to be added 
on to this one natural order with which we know we have to do. 

When we come to evaluative judgments about the good in human his- 
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tory, when we try to ask what are our moral and spiritual obligations, 
we never get completely away from an experiential and naturalistic 
tests. I know that the norm of our ethical behavior is something that 
transcends any single experience or perhaps all experience, that our 
vision of the good goes beyond anything which we can immediately 
document or perhaps completely express in a historical concrete 
form. But when we ask what we are to do in the light of the norm 
of love, I am impressed by how much we have to come back 
to what actually goes on in human history, the consequences of certain 
kinds of action, how we have to look for proximate structures of justice, 
why we may have to make concessions to the necessities of human ex- 
periences, to the adjustments to a situation as it is. And we are all right- 
fully hesitant about applying in-human affairs a criterion for moral ac- 
tion which is not kept in a very sensitive and fluid relationship to how 
it actually works in the course of human events. 


These have been obvious remarks and quite general ones. Now I 
would like to say how I think the naturalist outlook is important for two 
fundamental problems. 


Naturalism and the Body-Mind Problem 


The first is the body-mind problem. Modern naturalism is not reduc- 
tionism. It proposes to offer a significant way of understanding man, 
his personality, his behavior, and the relation of his spiritual being to 
his organic physical structure. In Process and Reality (p. 182), White- 
head describes the way in which the body becomes the sensitive ampli- 
fier of the meanings in the human personality. The body is the instru- 
ment through which the experiencing person receives from the world 
and gives back to the world in a constant give and take. I think this is 
very sensitively described, and it represents a way of looking at the re- 
lation of body and spirit which seems to me the most fruitful way that 
we have. Look at that wonderful definition of Whitehead’s in Modes of 
Thought: “the human body is the primary region of human expression.” 
The real mystery of man is not how two separate entities, “spirit” and 
“body,” get together. The real mystery of man is in this commerce, this 
social interaction, between the personality and its physical instrument of 
expression. The most significant route to the understanding of man is 
to push this perspective; and this, it seems to me, is what naturalism 
does. To put it polemically, I have a conviction, which may be preju- 
dice, that a great deal of talk about the “I-Thou” relationship in un- 
derstanding man is a convenient shorthand for avoiding the really hard 
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problems. We are not disincarnate spirits in “I-Thou” relations. We 
are human beings embedded in organic and physical processes, and the 
mystery of man is how the “I-Thou” relationship appears in this set- 
ting. I do not say that naturalism is an explanation or solution of the 
mystery of spirit and body, but that it is the most fruitful, suggestive 
and concrete way of thinking about this relationship that we have. We 
should stress here a certain return to the Old Testament and what I un- 
derstand to be the Hebrew-biblical view of man, as spirit and body in 
one concrete reality, the human being. 


Naturalism and the Problem of God’s Relation to the World 


The second problem is that of God and the world. Many naturalists 
do not speak about God. If Hartshorne and Whitehead are naturalists, 
then my remarks here will be relevant to naturalism; if they are not, 
then I’m talking about “process theology.” It is worth pointing out that 
for Hartshorne and Whitehehd the problem of the relation of God and 
the world is inseparable from the mind-body problem—not because God 
is mind related to the world in just the same sense in which human mind 
and body are related, but there are analogies here which are necessary 
if we are going to think about God in relation to the world at all. Now, 
what Hartshorne and Whitehead (and Wieman also) see is that a mean- 
ingful conception of God’s relationship to the world must involve Gor 
in the temporal process. If we are to think of God’s relationship to the 
world in any sense as a fundamental community of interaction between 
God and the creatures, then this means that time must be real for God 
and that the world must act upon him while he acts upon the world. It 
seems to me that on this point it is hard to get an unambiguous answer 
from a good deal of contemporary theology. I am not quite sure of the 
relation of time to God in Dr. Tillich’s view, for example. But if we take 
the naturalistic one-order view seriously, time must mean something to 
God. The question is: “how then does God act?” This is a very difficult 
problem, but my thesis is that Christian theology cannot avoid it. My in- 
terest in naturalism at this point arises in part from suspicion that a 
great deal of Christian theology has not fully faced this issue. We speak 
about God acting in history, about God revealing himself, about God 
redeeming the world, about the eschatological community—all these 
things; but if you ask how, in what particular or specifiable way, can it 
be meaningful to say that God acts, I find it hard to get illuminating 
answers. It seems to me that theology must try to give some answers. 
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What is the naturalistic answer or the answer in Whitehead’s and 
Hartshorne’s philosophy? I am not sure it is altogether clear here either, 
but there is an assertion that God and the world exist in a community 
of mutual action and passion. (“Passion” in the sense of being acted 
upon.) We no longer try to think of God as unaffected by what happens 
among creatures, and perhaps with the mind-body analogy we can mean- 
ingfully conceive God’s relationship to time and history. Events act 
upon him as well as he upon them, and this gives us some insight as to 
how it may be possible to speak of God acting in the world in time and 
still remaining God. This involves a metaphysical doctrine to be sure, 
and in order to arrive at metaphysics, reason has to go beyond immedi- 
ate experience. Naturalism at this point has to become ontological if it 
is going to deal with the problem at all. I find in Whitehead and Hart- 
shorne a significant attempt to think concretely about God’s relationship 
to the world in a meaningful way. 


Conclusion 


As a Christian theologian I hold that every philosophy is an abstrac- 
tion (even though Whitehead says that philosophy is the critic of ab- 
stractions). Every ontology is an attempt to see the reality which can 
never be fully expressed in ontological terms. I believe that the concrete 
reality of our religious experience cannot be encompassed by, or ab- 
sorbed into, any metaphysical scheme. We know the Word of God 
through his personal manifestations, his personal revelation. To inter- 
pret this is the first work of theology, but the interpretation involves 
the metaphysical questions. It is essential that we clarify what we mean 
when we say God acts, God becomes incarnate, God redeems, and the 
Holy Spirit is present. I find in the naturalism I have tried to describe, 
certainly for me, the most significant clues as to how we have an intelli- 
gible way of speaking about God’s relationship to the world, and an in- 
telligible way of expressing our belief that history is the field of His re. 
demptive activity. 
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How Firm a Foundation? 


Ernest Gordon 


During my comparatively brief period of working directly with 
students, in the role of University Chaplain, 1 have come across many 
fine lads who have been superb examples of God’s grace mediated 
through the Christian family and the Church. Whenever I come across 
such “epistles known and read of all men,” I feel like bursting out into 
the Te Deum Laudamus. Taking into account their well balanced per- 
sonalities, their concern for student comrades, their qualities of 
leadership, their living witness to the Gospel and their readiness to 
associate themselves with “whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
of good report,” I am tempted to point to them and say, “You see, 
Christianity works, the Church is doing her job,” and I would be 
right. But if I were to do that, there would be someone at hand to 
remind me of the lads who come from “good” Christian homes having 
strong church associations who have not made the grade and who are 
the kind of persons that neither Church nor University would wish 
to claim as “typical products”. In many instances the Church and the 
“good” Christian home have not been able to give the guidance for 
life that they professed to possess. Somewhere along the line the 
channels of the communication of God’s grace have been blocked. 
Something or someone has prevented the light of Eternal Truth shin- 
ing upon their darkness. For example, sit with me in my study and 
hear a few illustrations of what I mean. 


(1) Here is a lad who says that he would like me to help him be- 
cause his father has threatened to withhold financial support from him 
because he has become too “worldly” in his thinking and is showing 
signs of becoming an agnostic. On asking him if he has ever talked 
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over his religious problems with his father the reply is in the negative. 
Yet the father is a very religious man, an active worker in the church 
and a pillar of the community. However excellent he may have been in 
church work, none of his Christianity seems to have rubbed off on his 
son, who is now repudiating the religious life of his father. 


(2) Here is a lad who complains that his parents have been too 
dogmatic about their faith and that the minister preaches in a language 
that is of the last century. “If that is the Christian faith,” says he, 
“I don’t want to have anything to do with it.” 


(3) This student feels that he is on the verge of going insane, that 
he cannot work or sleep at nights, and that he Has failed the University, 
his parents and his church. To all outward appearances he seems 
perfectly normal; in fact, one might say better than normal, for he is 
an excellent student, good athlete and keen churchman. His main 
trouble seems to be that he has been trying to do too much on his own 
strength and to live by a rigid set of negative laws. As he attempts to 
analyze his condition he feels that religion has not really helped him. 


(4) This boy wants to leave the University in order to go to a certain 
denominational college because the ways of the other students are so 
sinful that he doesn’t think he can stand it much longer. His two years 
at the University have been extremely unhappy ones. His grades have 
been good but he cannot face the sins of his contemporaries. 


And so I could continue. 


Dare I tell any of these lads that religion is the answer when 
obviously they have had too much religion? It is a terrible thing to 
say, but it is true. And one of my most unhappy experiences as a 
chaplain was that of picking up the broken pieces that were left behind 
by a very religious group. Out of the original number of about twelve 
only two survived to graduate. 

The Church cannot say to those who go on to college or university, 
“Be religious, and you will be all right,” because it simply is not true! 
What then may the Church say to concerned parents and their children 
about the contemporary university and how one, as a Christian, ought 
to confront it? 


No Gimmicks 
To such a question I know of no easy answer; there are no facile 
formulas or simple gimmicks. Basically, I would say, everything de 


pends upon the attitude of the Church and the home to the world 
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and the whole realm of personal relationships during the life of the stu- 
dent prior to his coming to college. From such attitudes he will receive 
the guidance for good or ill that will determine his relationship to the 
academic community he is entering during most of his student years, 
particularly the firsi. The task of the college is so much easier when 
it finds itself building the temple of knowledge upon a foundation 
that has been well and truly laid. So important is this truism that the 
University I serve takes care to express it carefully in a pamphlet 
which is sent out to all parents of underclassmen. This is what is 
written: “If, however, the student is to gain the most from his Prince- 
ton education, assistance from parents as well as from Advisers is 
needed. The general attitude with which the student enters the Uni- 
versity and takes up his studies goes a long way toward determining 
his success or failure, and this attitude will be to a large extent in- 
duced by the views and guidance of his family. A parent can often 
help the student to overcome diffidence or carelessness or overconfi- 
dence in his attitude toward University obligations and in his use of 
the great opportunity for development offered to him during his years 
at Princeton. For this reason we particularly ask the support of parents 
and guardians in our efforts to help our students with problems of 
adjustment that they inevitably face during their first year in college.” 

It is helpful, I think, to remember that the University is not at- 
tempting to introduce something drastically new into the life of the 
student, but that she is dedicated to the task of supplementing and 
implementing all that is good in his background. In the Harvard report, 
General Education in a Free Society, this idea is fairly clearly stated: 
“Our purpose is to cultivate in the largest possible number of our future 
citizens an appreciation of both the responsibilities and the benefits 
which come to them because they are Americans and are free.” The 
two words here which “tie in” the society, the University and the 
Church, as it were, are “responsibilities” and “free.” 


Church and University. 


Very often the University is more conscious of its church origin 
than is the Church. It is conscious that the Church is the mother who 
brought her into being, who has given her life, who has sustained 
her in childhood, and who has stood by her during her teething 
troubles. I need hardly remind you that the University of today had its 
origin in the monastery and cathedral school of the Middle Ages. Those 
early universities were often beacons of light in the darkness of their 
times, and whatever their faults they helped to prepare the way for 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. Our modern period of history 
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has its roots in those universities, for it has been made possible by men 
like John Huss of the University of Prague, John Wycliffe of Oxford, 
Martin Luther of Wittenberg, John Calvin of Paris, Pico of Florence, 
von Hutten of Bologna, Grocyn of Oxford, Colet of Oxford, Erasmus 
of Paris, to mention but a few. When the old church had become 
so cold that it could hardly move, there were still signs of life in the 
universities, life that had been inspired by the Church. 

Too readily has the Church divorced herself from the university situa- 
tion as she has applied herself more and more to the saving of souls at 
the expense of the saving of minds and bodies. Docetism, or the two 
storey view of life, has led the Church to turn her back on the Uni- 
versity with its concern about the sciences and the humanities and has 
caused her to splurge with heretical fervor in all kinds of other-worldly 
pursuits. The present revival of nineteenth-century pietism which is 
afflicting us at the moment will tend to widen the gap irreconcilably 
between the Church and the University. It may well be that the Uni- 
versity and not the Church will become more and more the guardian 
of Christian truth. While the Church deals with the “pie-in-the-sky,” 
the University may be concentrating on an understanding of God’s 
grace as it is mediated through actual and historical events and situa- 
tions. The God of the Christian faith is not the actus purus of the 
Greeks, but the working, creating, God of the Bible who is ever active 
in everyday life and in the whole realm of human relationships. 


Religion on the Campus 


The University needs the Church, and seldom has she been so con- 
scious of that need as she is today. There is every cause to be en- 
couraged by the conversations that are taking place on the campuses 
of the nation regarding the need for religious counsel and guidance. 
Professor John N. Nef, of Chicago University, commenting on the 
work of The Committee on Social Thought, of which he is Chairman, 
said recently: “It had seemed to some of us that our country was 
called upon to create, or renew (if you prefer to call it that) a phil- 
osophy built upon man as a whole; that the deeper meaning of the 
Christian faith needed to be brought into relation to the new indus- 
trialised world, that moral philosophy and art should, with religion, 
resume the central places in the life of our times. These great subjects, 
central to all our hopes, have been increasingly forsaken for minute 
specialities and for the natural sciences. We have experts in every 
field except the supremely important one which encompasses all the 
others. Is this not after all the knowledge of man? Many of the great 
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scientists are now the first to emphasize that their work tells us nothing 
really helpful about these strange, mysterious creatures that we are. It 
does not help us to recognise the beautiful, the good, to know the truth 
(save about the material universe and mathematics), if it tells us 
nothing about God.” This, I would say, is fairly typical of the current 
university attitude towards religion. There is generally a feeling of 
repentance, a recognition that the old concept of reality as a closed 
system of law, and the scientific method as the only means of knowl- 
edge, are hopelessly inadequate for the deep needs of contemporary 
man. Sir Walter Moberly has done such an excellent piece of work in 
exposing the sins and weaknesses of the University in his book, The 
Crisis in the University, that 1 need not enumerate the long list of 
failings which university representatives are admitting in a variety 
of ways. 

Just off the press has come to me a Harvard Student Council Com- 
mittee report on Religion at Harvard. Dealing with religious attitudes 
in Harvard College, the report presents its findings as follows: “The 
facts are these. When asked if they required some form of religious 
orientation or belief in order to achieve a fully mature philosophy of 
life, 60% of the students answering said yes, and 23% said no. In 
answer to the question, ‘At the present time, do you find yourself 
deeply concerned with questions as to the ultimate meaning of your 
life?’, 56% said such questions were a ‘pressing concern’ or that they 
were ‘quite concerned’, and 9% were ‘not at all’ concerned. Ques- 
tions about the nature and existence of God were of ‘very great’ 
or of ‘considerable’ importance to 79% of the students answering and 
of ‘little or no’ importance to 19%. Religious experiences were of 
‘very great’ or of ‘considerable’ importance to 50% and of ‘little 
or no’ importance to 45%. 

“From the viewpoint of our committee, these figures revealed a sur- 
prisingly large amount of interest at Harvard. Admittedly, in the 
question which asks if the student feels a need for religious orientation 
in his philosophy of life, the word ‘religion’ becomes very slippery 
and could fit a wide range of outlooks. But the fact remains that a 
large proportion of students want something they call religion in their 
philosophies of life.” 

From a report such as this, plus the almost spectacular growth of 
departments of religion and the sympathetic attitude of university ad- 
ministrators, one would be inclined towards a hopeful view of the 
future of religion on American campuses. The need for religion is 
recognized, but is the Church prepared to meet that need? Every 
indication points to the fact that the Church has the ball at her feet, but 
having it there does not necessarily mean she can do very much with 
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it if she does not know how to play in a game that is particularly 
twentieth-century. 

As the Church prepares to take her place alongside the University, 
and not against her, she would do well to remember that this academic 
community we call the University is ever increasingly willing to be 
confronted by Eternal Truth. To whom can she go but to the Church of 
Jesus Christ? “Thou hast the words of eternal life.” The student who 
has learned of the vital and essential partnership necessary between 
the Church and the University has gone a long way towards adjusting 
himself to college life. 


The Quest for Truth Beyond Knowledge 


One of the tasks of the Church, therefore, as she prepares her youth 
for college, is to bear a constant and vital witness to the Ultimate Truth 
she serves. The student who realises that the distant frontiers of reality 
have been set before him will have received a sense of direction, a 
purpose for being, that will inspire and strengthen him. In the words 
of Charles Osgood, Professor Emeritus of Belles Lettres at Princeton, 
“He should at all times be conscious of the convergence of his own little 
rushlight upon the white radiance of Eternity.” The University is 
increasingly recognising that she can never claim to possess Truth, 
and that the only adjective to describe Truth is not “mathematical” or 
“biological” or “philosophical,” but “Ultimate” or “Eternal.” The 
Church can do a great deal to remind her young people as well as 
others that there is a difference between truth and knowledge. We 
may legitimately seek the latter but we can only be confronted by the 
former. Truth is a matter of dialectical meeting, God to man, and man 
to man. It is because the Church and the University are challenged by 
truth that they are concerned about knowledge. For knowledge, there 
must be a conscious relationship to truth, otherwise knowledge is apt 
to become nothing but a compilation of facts regardless of how well 
those facts may be analysed and classified. That is why it is difficult 
to better the Biblical admonition, “Reverence for God is the beginning 
of knowledge.” 

The Reformed branch of the Church has given special emphasis to 
the quest for knowledge because of her consciousness that knowledge 
must be as wide as life itself. Such a quest, therefore, must have a true 
religious motivation. Woodrow Wilson was suggesting this when he 
said, “Everything should enter into a man’s religion.” As members and 
ministers of the Church we can never know too much: that is why 
in humility we must admit that we do not know all the answers, and 
that we are for ever journeying and never arriving. This quest is part 
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of man’s resnonsibility to God as a free being created in His image 
and likeness. It is part of his worship and part of his life at its deepest 
levels. We do not believe that the Christian Faith gives us the scien- 
tific answers to scientific problems, but we do believe that this faith 
gives the scientist as well as every other man the context of being in 
which he exists as a participant and not simply as a spectator. The 
scientist, as he knows so well, and his methods, are within this context 
and not above or beyond it. That is why a great scientist like 
Schrédinger is able to say: “[Science] is ghastly silent about all and 
sundry that is really near to our heart, that really matters to us... 
It knows nothing of God and Eternity, good or bad, beautiful or ugly. 
Science sometimes pretends to answer questions in these domains, but 
the answers are very often so silly that we are not inclined to take 
them seriously.” 

By the honesty of her own searching, and her openness to receive 
all knowledge, the Church is able to demonstrate by example that her 
emphasis upon faith does not produce a kind of creeping paralytic 
conservatism, but a frank, open, liberal and progressive outlook upon 
life as a whole. The Bible, thus, is not looked upon as a book of magic, 
but the history of God’s encounter with the children of His creation— 
man’s experience of the Living Word. 


The Common Task 


The Church and the University are surely also united in the common 
task of providing the kind of atmosphere in which young people will 
be helped to reach mental, moral and spiritual maturity. The aim of 
the University is similar to that of the Church: it is ever conscious of 
its need to express itself as a community and not as an atomistic 
society of self-centered individuals dedicated to the goal of going to 
Hell in their own particular way. Only the love of God expressed 
through the lives of His children can make such a community possible. 
Thus the duty of Christians within the academic society is that of 
expressing the reality of the loving community of which they are part. 
This can be done by faculty and students alike as they witness by their 
lives and their worship to the glory of Christ’s Lordship over all life. 
When a student has been indoctrinated at church and home with all 
kinds of religious ideas pertaining exclusively to the supreme im- 
portance of his own particular salvation, but unrelated in any way to 
the concept of community, then he tends to become involved in an 
“I-Me” rather than an “I-Thou” relationship. Thus, instead of working 
for a fuller expression of the Christian community he is but adding 
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to the all-too-prevailing environment of individualistic isolationism. 
Recently one of our students, who happens to be of another religious 
persuasion, wrote in his column in the student newspaper of the tragic 
loneliness of the contemporary man, and by way of a conclusion he 
said: “In facing with honesty the ultimate aloneness of each one of 
us, these men (i.e., those who are conscious of their aloneness) would 
unearth in this very loneliness the only real communion.” This is a 
student’s appraisal of the contemporary situation and at the same time 
his longing to be not just an individual but a person in a community. 

I do not think one is being too idealistic in stressing the sense of 
community as a goal of the University. Surely Christ has claimed it as 
part of His Temple; therefore the campus is just as much holy ground 
as any great cathedral. The experience of community in church and 
home will have given the student the realisation that he is a person’ of 
significance because he is loved—loved by his parents, loved by his 
church, loved by God. As he takes his place on the campus, he will do 
so as one who has found himself as a person capable of’ achieving 
communion with others. One of our seniors related recently his most 
vital experience while a member of the academic community by say- 
ing: “An astounding feature of God’s love is its particularity. Not 
only does it apply to all men, universally; it first must involve each 
of us, specifically . . . . Intellectually we may have understood the idea 
(i.e., the meaning of God’s love) before, but now we are involved with 
our whole being. And when we have met this challenge of love and 
entered into it, we enter with our particular selves, still individuals 
of different characters and abilities but now with the strength to know 
and be ourselves in a co-operative venture.” It is this knowledge of the 
particularity of God’s love which assures the individual of his place in 
the universe and therefore as a leader in the society that is yearning to 
be a community. 


Some Practical Considerations 


By this time the reader will probably be feeling that I have been 
concentrating too much on highly idealistic generalities and saying 
nothing which would be helpful to the minister on the job who is in- 
terested in helping is teknia prepare for “the best four years of their 
life.” What about the students who lose their faith at college, for in- 
stance? When Dr. William S. Carlson, President of the State Uni- 
versity of New York, addressed the state’s annual mental health 
forum at Rochester on October 22nd of last year, he implied an af- 
firmative answer to such a question by saying that “the very atmo- 
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sphere of the university tends to corrode the average student’s tradi- 
tional moral and religious beliefs.” He further suggested that this 
was a contributing factor in the breakdown of mental health: “And 
to the extent that colleges take no steps to fill the vacuum of belief 
which they create, they are contributing to the sum total of mental 
instability.” While this may be true where a “vacuum of belief” does 
exist, I am convinced that it is not true of all or even of most colleges. 
In any case, would it not be the duty of those concerned to guide 
their children away from such institutions? From my own experience 
I know of no one who has “lost his faith.” A growth away from a 
childhood faith into a more mature one I do not count as a loss but 
as a gain. Frequently I have seen lads, who claimed to be agnostics 
or atheists, come to an experience of God’s love because of the freedom 
they enjoyed while at college. In fact, they were not atheists at all 
but persons who were rebelling against the authoritarian legalism of 
home or church. For four years, a professor of psychology conducted 
what was called an Advisee Project here at Princeton. This project 
consisted of an attempt to make an evaluation of students’ attitudes 
during their time at college. The advisor came to know a group of 
thirty-six boys intimately and met regularly with them to listen to 
their views. Of the thirty-six, twenty-eight went on to graduate. As 
far as their religious attitudes were concerned only two reported any 
deepening of their sense of religious involvement; eight professed that 
they had remained emotionally indifferent; while the remaining 
eighteen claimed that their personal interest in religion had remained 
at the same level. “In other words,” to quote from the report, “Jf a 
student arrived on the campus involved in religion he left involved; 
if he arrived indifferent to religion, he left indifferent.” It is also in- 
teresting to note that those who were religiously involved expressed 
a distrust of the organized churches as being too much part of the 
provincial world. Religion at Harvard supports this Princeton report: 
“The type of men who remain strong in their faith are those who 
go to church. . . . On the other hand, those who remain skeptical do 
not usually go to church. . . . Frequent and infrequent church-goers 
reshape their beliefs equally often. This data supports once more the 
idea that fundamental beliefs whether skeptical or religious are not 
the product of Harvard experience. They arise from development 
received before coming to college.” In conclusion it is very wisely 
stated that, “Our report is just the opposite of those angry protests so 
common today against the skeptical and corrosive influences of uni- 
versity education. We have been highly rewarded by our own educa- 
tions, and our study has confirmed the opinion that Harvard is good 
for the faith of students. If beliefs are challenged, thought is also 
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stimulated. The end result, in most cases, is a firmer and more ten- 
able faith.” With this conclusion I would agree wholeheartedly. 

As far as mental breakdowns are concerned, I am told by our 
university psychiatrist, Dr. Louis Reik, that much the same rule holds 
true here. Students who have mental problems invariably bring them 
with them to college, and such problems are not the result of a “loss 
of faith.” Naturally, there are going to be problems. That is inevit- 
able—it is part of the price that has to be paid for growing up. Prob- 
lems, however, that were serious enough to cause students to withdraw 
are tabulated as follows to cover a period of three academic years: 


°55-56 °54-55 °53-’54 


a) Psychosomatic handicap 
e.g., Fatigue, headaches, tension 6 14 5 


¢ 


b 


— 


Social handicap 
e.g., “Princeton rubs me the wrong way” 4 3 10 


c) Academic handicap 


e.g., Lack of concentration 5 13 10 

d) Emotional handicap 
e.g., Exaggrated self blame 7 1 1 
Totals 22 31 26 


From figures such as these we could hardly conclude that the atmo- 
sphere of the university had a damaging effect upon its students. 
Were we to make an analysis of the particular age-group in industry 
or business we would probably find that the above figures are well 
below the average. And as an examination of case histories invariably 
shows tendencies towards mental instability prior to coming to college, 
it would be anything but fair to attribute blame to the university. 
What is true of Princeton is, I am sure, also true of elsewhere. 

But what, we may ask, about the moral situation? Is not college 
the place where students fall victims to all kinds of vice? It is true 
that students often begin to drink and to “neck” while at college 
(What about high school?), but is that the sin, if it be a sin, of the 
college, or of the customs of our times? If drinking and sex are 
wrong, why are they wrong? Surely the responsibility for providing 
an answer is primarily that of the home and the church. It is not 
enough to say, “A good Christian never drinks or kisses the lassies.” 
The average teen-ager, whether or not he is a student, is hardly likely 
to accept such a dictum. For one thing it may cause him to think that 
all that being a Christian means is not doing anything, and for another 
it may seem highly unreasonable. The wise example of Christian 
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parents will prove to be of infinitely more value than a myriad of 
negative pronouncements. Usually a student starts taking alcohol in 
order to show his manliness and prove that he is one of the boys. In 
many cases it is an indication of his desire to btlong to, and to be 
accepted by, the society in which he lives. If he has the assurance 
of faith that he already “belongs,” he has been equipped with the best 
means of facing and overcoming temptation. Similarly, sexual adven- 
tures are another attempt to prove one’s maleness. Hollywood and 
Madison Avenue have so successfully abstracted sex from personality 
that it is hardly to be wondered at why students, as well as others, 
look upon sex as something that is purely mechanical or biological, 
and in no way related to their personalities as a whole. The church 
may well have erred by her silence in failing to show that sex comes 
within the province of grace, and that marriage is more than a legal 
contract: it is the giving of two persons to each other body, mind 
and spirit. I mention marriage because I believe that an understand- 
ing of what Christian marriage means is the most reasonable argument 
I know for chastity. Morality, however, must always be thought of, 
not in terms of sex or liquor, but in terms of the absolute demands 
made by the Holy God upon His children. These demands have been 
made clear enough in the life of Jesus Christ His Son, who has demon- 
strated to us all that only love can meet such demands, that love which 
“is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given 
unto us.” 


Conclusion 


From what I have written it should be apparent that the attitudes 
developed by students before coming to college are extremely impor- 
tant. It is quite humiliating for university chaplains and professors 
of religion to realise this: despite all our efforts we seem to achieve 
so little. We may help to deepen a lad’s faith or introduce another to 
a more meaningful understanding of Christianity, but that is about ail. 
The important work has already been done by parents, ministers, 
Church School teachers, friends and others. For instance, as a result 
of our recent Bryan Green mission to the campus, I had the privilege 
of interviewing at least twenty boys who had made some kind of 
acknowledgment of their experience of confrontation with God. In 
every case those lads had been prepared for such an experience by 
their training in the home and church before coming to college. One 
boy said, “In my seeking I was aided by the evidence of the faith 
of my parents.” We can only begin where they have left off. Thus, 
when the Christian Faith has been presented as a challenge, and not 
as a soporific; when God is recognised as the begining and end of 
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life instead of Mammon; when Christ is cheerfully acknowledged as 
Lord of all life and not merely as an other-wordly figure in stained 
glass; when the Church is known as the reconciling fellowship of love, 
and not merely as a social club or as a memorial to a departed deity; ) 
when the University is claimed for the Father, Son and Holy Spirit 
instead of being surrendered to Marx, Darwin and Freud—then a task 
will have been well done and the foundations laid which will endure 
to eternity. 


Communication 


As from the wooden frame dumb paint is speaking 

In velvet words whose beauty goes unheard, 

As through the shuddering leaves the breeze goes seeking 
To speak to listening oak unspoken word, 

As underneath creation’s groans lies dreaming, 

And God in awful wisdom thus ordains 

That in loud clamour quiet’s voice is screaming 

And death-like silence spoken word contains; 

That eyes which often meet though never seeing 
And listening ear which never truly hears, 
Can of a sudden thrust the bonds of being 

And in that minute reach across the years 

And time invoke; : 
So the sequined sea of flippant conversation 
Rolls its shallow tinsel waves across the shore, 
Beneath in depths of quiet meditation 

The soul waits locked behinds self’s guarded door, } 
And underneath the mind’s more safe expression, 

The intellect’s insensitivity, 

The singer longs for song to find confession, 
The restless poet cries out to be free; 

The heart that cares lies fettered fast to fearing, 
And cannot bear to let itself be shown, 

And gaity rolls loudly on, not hearing 

The silent voice of loneliness its own 

Sad cry evoke. 

The moment goes as swift as it is known, 

Love never woke. 
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The Resurgence of 
Nationalism and Old 


Religions in Japan 


Sakae Kobayashi 


For a while after World War II Christianity was regarded by the 
majority of the Japanese people as the religion which could bring 
peace to the world. Unfortunately, however, they would now no longer 
regard Christianity as such. It was constantly emphasized by leading 
Christians of the world that in Japan there was a wide open door 
for Christianity such as had not existed at any time or in any country 
in human history. How has this wide open door been so easily closed 
in Japan? It may be fair to say that Japanese feel that the Christian 
Church in Japan is still alien to the Japanese soil and lacks the vitality 
for solving the real problems in which they are now so greatly involved. 
To understand why this is so, we must analyze the causes of the 
surprising resurgence of nationalism and the old religions in Japan. 
Before we enter into an analysis of the causes, it may be helpful to 
know what the Japanese people generally used to think of Christianity. 

The general opinion of the Japanese people on Christianity may be 
summed up in four categories: 1. Christianity is a western and white 
man’s religion. 2. Christianity is a capitalistic and imperialistic religion. 
3. Christianity is an anti-communistic religion. 4. Christianity is a 
religion which calls a man a sinner. Needless to say, those who know 
more about Christianity have different ideas about it. For our present 
analysis I would like to deal with the first three categories I have just 
mentioned. 
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Right after World War II the Christian churches in Japan were 
crowded with Japanese young and old who seriously wanted to learn 
something from the victor’s religion. But, if we look back over the 
history of Japan in connection with Christian activity, we shall see 
that this religion has not always been a welcome religion. The reason 
why the Tokugawa Shogunate decided in 1639 to close off Japan from 
the rest of the world was largely to ban Christianity from Japan. 
Even after the restoration of Imperial rule in 1868, Christianity was 
the target of bitter criticism by Buddhism and Shinto. The defeat of 
Japan in World War II, however, seemed to bring about a complete 
reverse of the situation. 


Doubtless because of the defeat of Japan, everything regarded as 
old or traditional lost its attraction for the people, and Christianity 
was regarded as the only hope which might save the country from 
moral and economic catastrophe. For a while it seemed to the Japanese 
people that the occupation forces were really working toward the 
establishment of a new Japan based upon a high ideology of freedom 
and democracy. 


American Policy and Anti-Christian Feeling in Japan 


It has often been said that preachers should not participate in politi- 
cal matters. Theoretically speaking, this may be reasonable. We have 
recently seen, however, how closely religion and politics can be related 
in the complete withdrawal of the British and French missions from 
Egypt which followed the Suez crisis. In Japan, too, we can see how 
a series of American policies has changed the feeling of the Japanese 
people toward Christianity. As typical examples of such policies I 
would like to mention five. 

(1) 

For the first five years after the war the United States carried out 
a drastic destruction of Japan’s war potential both materially and 
spiritually. In August of 1945 when the blasts of two atomic bombs 
terminated hostilities in unconditional surrender by Japan, the White 
House issued a directive on American policy for Japan. The directive 
said: “The ultimate objective of the American policy is to insure 
that Japan will never again become a menace to the United States or 
to the peace and security of the world.” 

However, the Japanese government is now being forced by Wash- 
ington to adopt a strong rearmament policy. This sudden shift from 
disarmament to rearmament, though quite logical from the American 
standpoint, has created considerable confusion and disappointment in 
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Japan. Russia also announced quite an extensive program to aid Japan’s 
rearmament and expressed her willingness to help Japan in this direc- 
tion. We Japanese realized, therefore, that we are in danger of being 
exploited by both of the great nations of the present world. It is quite 
natural that the dominant opinion of the Japanese is now a stronger 
desire for independence and neutrality. 


The American government repeatedly emphasized the importance of 
Japan’s disarmament, saying that if Japan was to be a truly peace- 
loving nation, the first thing to do was to abolish its armed forces 
completely. The idea of disarmament was implanted by the Americans, 
and ordinary Japanese are firmly convinced that this idea was not a 


mistake. The reluctance to rearm, therefore, is not communist-inspired 
at all. 


(2) 


In February of 1946 the Shidehara government received from the 
General Headquarters of the Allied Powers a draft of the new constitu- 
tion expressly forbidding the. maintenance of “land, sea, and air 
forces, as well as other war potential.” As a matter of fact, the original 
new constitution was written in English!! 

In August of 1950, Mainichi, one of the two greatest newspapers 
in Japan, reported a statement by Gordon Walker, Far East Editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor, telling how one of the personnel 
at General Headquarters had been sent home, because he had dis- 
closed the secret that the new constitution was a product of G. H. Q. 
and not a reflection of Japanese public opinion. Following this state- 
ment, a Japanese statesman wrote to the newspaper that the Japanese 
government had submitted proposed revisions to the draft, none of 
which was accepted by the authority of G.H.Q. 


At this point in 1950 it became clear, therefore, to the Japanese 
people why General MacArthur had extoled the new constitution 
when it was first promulgated. He himself was its maker. 

By the summer of 1950 the world situation was greatly changed: 
now General MacArthur announced that “no sophistry could interpret 
the new constitution as complete negation of the inalienable right of 
self-defense!” Six months later General MacArthur ordered the Yos- 
hida government to establish “Police Reserves”. To the eyes of the 
Japanese it was obvious that he had ordered this Police Reserve be- 
cause he thought the time was coming when America would need the 
help of a Japanese Army to beat Russia. This change of policy was 


clearly motivated as much by the self-interest of America as by a 
desire for world peace. 
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The blow that professional military officers received after the war 
was indeed a hard one. All were purged and prohibited from participat- 
ing in any responsible work whether or not it was connected with 
the government. Famous generals and veterans who had been ex- 
pecting to receive a pension and life annuity received nothing but 
the label “Purged”. After the Korean Incident broke out, however, 
they were “unpurged” and later even invited to join the Police Re- 
serves. The re-establishment of pensions and life annuities was clearly 
a gesture to attract them. Most Japanese viewed these changes in 
American policy with a rather cynical eye. 

In 1945 immediately after the war, Prime Minister Higashikuni tried 
to release all political prisoners in Japan, such as communists and 
liberals, who had opposed the war. This program was stopped by 
order of the occupation; then these prisoners were soon released in the 
name of the occupation. It was no wonder, therefore, that the com- 
munist leaders who were released visited G.H.Q. and hailed General 
MacArthur as the hero of the century. When meetings of labor unions 
were held, we used to see representatives from G.H.Q. speaking at 
the meetings and encouraging this kind of movement. It also seemed 
ironical to us, therefore, that four years later communist leaders were 
purged and strikes by labor unions were banned. 


(4) 

The greatest concern of the Japanese people at this moment is with- 
out doubt the base expansion project of the American Air Forces. 
We have had serious problems concerning this project at several 
places where American air forces are located. In order to enable 
American jet bombers to take off from these bases, the Pentagon is 
strongly urging the need of base expansion. Needless to say, such 
a project cannot be achieved without considerable sacrifice on the 
part of the ordinary people of Japan. 

Last year we had riots and terrible problems in Okinawa and in 
Sunagawa-cho. Most Americans have heard little or nothing about 
this struggle. Quite a number of people were killed or badly injured 
in fights that occurred between policemen trying to clear areas con- 
demned for American runways and the inhabitants of these areas. 
One policeman committed suicide, saying he could not participate 
in such inhumane fighting against his own countrymen. Strangely 
enough, communists and nationalists are fighting side by side at 
Sunagawa-cho, along with socialists, journalists, workers, and univer- 
sity students, all strongly opposing this base expansion project with 
actual physical resistance. This is no longer a problem of the farmers 
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who are losing their own land, but certainly has become a nation-wide 
resistance against American capitalism. 

The majority of the Japanese are firmly convinced that the peace 
of the world cannot be achieved by an “either or” policy: American 
capitalism or Russian communism. According to Time magazine, the 
fuss over taking more land in Okinawa for American military instal- 
lations is only being stirred up by communists. But it is not true 
at all. It is rather a common tendency of Americans to think that any 
movement which is anti-American is communistic, which is a serious 
mistake. 


(5) 

The testing of nuclear bombs has been another great concern of the 
Japanese people. When some fishermen were affected by radioactivity 
and one of them died, anti-American feeling among the Japanese 
reached a climax. In spite of a strong appeal from the Japanese gov- 
ernment to suspend the tests, the attitude of Washington was cold. 
The girls in the Hiroshima High School who had lost their parents 
in the first atomic blast sent their prayer to Washington, saying that 
we want you to listen to our prayer which we are shouting from the 
bottom of our hearts. But Washington did not seem to be in a listen- 
ing mood. 

Among the Japanese intelligentsia there has developed a strong 
feeling that if America wants to continue testing hydrogen bombs, she 
should do so in Nevada and at the sacrifice of her own people, not 
those of her Asian neighbors. 


Neutralism and the Revival of Nationalism 


I have mentioned above the causes for some of the strong anti- 
American feeling which has become firmly rooted as a result of Amer- 
ican policies to Japan. Unless Washington changes its attitude and 
tries seriously to understand what we Japanese are thinking, I am 
convinced that anti-American feeling will get worse and that if the 
world is thrown into another war, America will not be able to expect 
any assistance from the Japanese at all. Washington should not 
underestimate the strong anti-American feeling in the Japanese and 
the hidden feelings of oriental people. 

On the other hand, anti-Russian feeling in Japan is also strong. It 
used to be much stronger than anti-American feeling. But the writer 
would hesitate at this point to say which is stronger. The communist 
party is well aware that an appeal to the national feeling of a people 
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is the most effective way to gain supporters. For example, in the 
struggle of Sunagawa-cho, they are shouting that we, the Japanese 
people, must protect our own inherited land from the poison-fangs of 
American capitalism. In fact, however, most Japanese are not foolish 
enough to become blind to the real situation of communism, although 
the communist party in a hopelessly upset society is certainly a great 
attraction to the common people. 

In the present situation the only path that Japan can take is a neutral 
position such as India is taking. And yet this neutral position happens 
to be the ground in which nationalism can easily be rooted. 

In January of 1946 about 180 ultra-nationalist political organizations 
were officially disorganized. Some of them, however, changed their 
slogans and structures and kept their underground movements. Since 
the final peace treaty was concluded in 1951, all the great ultra-nation- 
alistic organizations which used to have influential power have com- 
pletely been . re-established. Famous ultra-nationalists who actively 
participated in war, coups d’état, and assassinations are again leading 
this movement. The most important slogan of these organizations is 
the complete eradication of communism from Japanese society. Sev- 
eral assassinations of communist leaders, though they failed, have been 
attempted by the members of these organizations since the end of war. 
Quite a number of members in these organizations have now entered 
the new Japanese military units. 

It must be noted, however, that these organizations, though they are 
strongly anti-communistic, are not always in favor of American policy. 
They strongly emphasize the importance of self-defense. They oppose 
any program of base expansion by the occupation forces, as well as any 
communist movement. They claim that to be an independent country 
means that Japan can have the right to choose its own future. To them, 
self-defense does not necessarily mean only defense against communism. 

Especially for war veterans there are two nation-wide organiza- 
tions. One is the Organization of Disabled Soldiers, while the other is 
the Time-Expired Soldiers’ League. The former is well developed and 
is trying to get social security from the government. The disabled 
soldiers have been neglected in the post-war society, for the govern- 
ment was not able to give enough money to these unfortunate veterans. 
Therefore, they have had to make a terrible effort even to get along 
at all. At present the members of this organization are not in favor of 
rearmament. This, however, does not mean that they will always con- 
tinue to fight against any attempt toward rearmament. If they are 
assured of receiving reasonable financial support, they may change 
their principles. The attitude of the Time-Expired Soldiers’ League 
toward rearmament is, at this moment, not clear, but doubtless they 
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will support and positively participate in rearmament in the near future. 

In addition to these organizations there have been organized two 
other influential bodies. One is called “Kaiko-sha”, which is composed 
of graduates of the old Military Academy. The present writer’s name 
might be found listed as a member of this organization, though he has 
not applied for membership at all. This group was originally established 
as a fraternal organization, but gradually turned its attention to social 
and political problems. Undoubtedly the majority of members are 
strongly in favor of rearmament, and it is calculated that more than 
sixty-five percent of the former graduates have now joined the new 
Japan Defense Army. The other organization is called “Suiko-Kai”, 
whose members consist of graduates of the Naval Academy. Their 
principles are almost the same as those of Kaiko-sha, and there is a 
movement toward more co-operation between the two organizations. 

At present Kaiko-sha and Suiko-kai are not so extreme, though there 
is certainly a danger that these organizations may again tie in with 
the ultra-nationalist organizations. It would be fair to say that before 
World War II, fascism in Japan was firmly established when the 
military officers and cadets together with the nationalists initiated their 
direct programs of assassination based upon an ideology of ultra- 
nationalism. There are still strong and direct connections between some 
former military officers and ultra-nationalists. The writer is afraid ot 
the possibility that ultra-nationalism could come back to Japan quite 
easily if and when these organizations get into close relationship with 
non-Christian religions, especially the former State Shinto, and certain 
sects of Buddhism and Sectarian Shinto. It is with these religions that 
I shall deal in the next section. 


Non-Christian Religions as a Soil for Nationalism 


It will not be necessary to mention here how enthusiastically non- 
Christian religions in Japan participated in World War II. During the 
occupation they had to keep quiet, but since the peace treaty was con- 
cluded in 1951 there have been some strong tendencies in these religions 
toward nationalism. 

State Shinto. State Shinto, though terribly stricken by the defeat 
of Japan, is certainly regaining its prestige among the masses. It is 
not surprising that the former State Shinto is still closely connected 
with nationalist organizations.Already there is a movement to make 
State Shinto a method by which national cohesion can be maintained. 
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Some people claim that State Shinto is not a religion in the sense of 
Buddhism or Christianity. This idea used to be a familiar interpretation 
of State Shinto. 

It may be unfair to see in the surprising revival of pilgrimages only a 
symbol of rising nationalism. I am ashamed to say that the railroad 
companies are advertising and encouraging these pilgrimages, by which 
they themselves are of course benefited! We cannot deny, however, 
that through this kind of pilgrimage nationalism is, consciously or 
unconsciously, getting stronger. 

Let us take some statistics from the Meiji Shrine where the Emperor 
Meiji is entombed. Before and during World War II, the average 
number of pilgrimages on New Year’s Day was 1,400,000. On New 
Year’s Day in 1946, however, the number of pilgrimages was reduced 
to only 13,600. Again, on New Year’s Day in 1953 the number in- 
creased to 850,000, in 1954 to 1,000,000, in 1955 to 2,760,000, and 
in 1956 the number reached 3,000,000. This figure is supposed to be 
the largest one since the Shrine was founded. These statistics clearly 
indicate the surprising revival of State Shinto. 

During the war State Shinto was a forced religion. Now, on the 
contrary, the separation of Shinto from the government has brought 
about quite unexpected benefits to Shinto. It is not a mistake to say 
that Shinto has now succeeded in gaining a stronger and more enthus- 
iastic support from the masses than it ever got from the government. 

As the tide of nationalism becomes stronger, people are forgetting 
the renunciation of divinity announced by the Emperor early in 1946. 
Some religious organizations have openly maintained the urgent need 
for re-establishment of the Emperor system following the rising tide 
of nationalism. Shinto shrines are emphasizing this, and even among 
the newer sects we hear this kind of opinion, Seichono-Ie is a good 
example. 

Nichirenism. The most striking feature in the ultra-nationalist move- 
ment before World War II was the fact that the principles of the move- 
ment were taken from the doctrine of Shinto on one hand and from 
those of the fanatic Nichiren Sect on the other. The latter is, however, 
often overlooked. Almost all of the active ultra-nationalists who 
executed coups d’état or attempted assassinations were devout adherents 
of Nichirenism. It is extremely important that the greatest new sects 
in Japan, such as Rissho-kosei-kai, Soka-gakkai, Rei-yu-kai, and the 
World Messianic Church all belong to Nichirenism, which may be said 
to be another name for nationalism. 

In the fighting at Sunagawa-cho, amazing activity by several 
Nichiren priests was reported. One of the priests was seriously injured 
by policemen and his white robe dyed red by blood. This event gave 
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to the masses a strong impression that Nichirenism is certainly shar- 
ing the hardships of the people. 


The Christian Church in the Stream of Nationalism 


Above, I have tried to clarify fairly extensively the causes of the 
rapid resurgence of nationalism in Japan. Now I would like to mention 
briefly how these changes, as a result of American policies and the 
recovery of society from war destruction, have affected the Christian 
Church in Japan. 

It is questionable, at best, how far the Christian Church in Japan 
has participated in these grave social problems from which the majority 
of the Japanese people have been suffering. The Church was not ready 
to take the initiative for reforming the Japanese society, for the church 
itself had been most terribly affected by war destruction. The period 
of the occupation, therefore, was a time in which the Church itself 
was recovering from the ravages of war. 


However, the expectation of the Japanese from Christianity was very 
great. Quite a number of young people who expected Christianity to be 
a vital force for reforming the old Japanese society were disappointed 
by the attitude of the Japanese church and thereby converted to com- 
munism. It was no wonder that even among theological students there 
was quite a strong feeling of dissatisfaction over the impotence of the 
Japanese church in the face of complete economic and social catas- 
trophe. When a minister announced his decision to join the commun- 
ist party, young Christians and theological students were deeply im- 
pressed and rather sympathetic to his drastic decision, though this was 
followed by a series of disputes among the Christian leaders. 


In connection with the peace movement, the Japanese Christians were 
as active as non-Christians. The movement was strongly supported by 
young ministers and laymen. A stand in opposition to rearmament, to 
revision of the new constitution, to the testing of nuclear bombs, and to 
the expansion of military bases was also taken up by Christians. Fin- 
ally the National Council of Churches of Japan sent an official statement 
to N.C.C.C.U.S.A. and strongly appealed to American Christians to do 
something to cease the testing of hydrogen bombs. 

The most remarkable thing was the fact that quite a number of 
ministers and Christian scholars, who were not satisfied with the con- 
servative attitude of N.C.C., established “Kirisutosha Heiwa no Kai”— 
Christian Peace Movement Organization—and started a very active 
peace movement as an independent body. 
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It was rather surprising, however, that at the Seventh General As- 
sembly of the Kyodan, held in 1952, a resolution supporting the new 
constitution, which had been carried at the Sixth General Assembly, 
was rejected. The N.C.C. also decided to remain silent about the terrible 
land problem in Okinawa which was being created by American pol- 
icies. Immediately, strong criticism by non-Christian religions and 
journalists was heard as a reaction to these decisions. A Mainichi 
newspaperman covered this strange decision and commented that this 
position was due to the fact that the Japanese Church had been bene- 
fited by financial aid from the American Churches and that the Amer- 
ican Churches did not like to be involved in such political matters. 
The reporter bitterly criticized the attitude of the Japanese church and 
added that Christianity in Japan is, after all, a foreign religion which 
is the humble servant of American policy and therefore can not par- 
ticipate in solving any of the real problems in which the majority of 
the Japanese people are greatly involved. 

Needless to say that strong distrust of Western imperialism, in 1951 
as in 1639, has produced a distrust of Christianity in the mind of the 
Japanese people. Christianity is again on trial in Japan. 
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Review Articles 


Studies in Biblical Theology: 


The Old Testament Volumes 


Edwin M. Good’. 


Series of books are all too often 
either so miscellaneous that one won- 
ders why they are called series at all 
or so homogeneous that one can predict 
the viewpoints before reading the books. 
One of the great strengths of Studies in 
Biblical Theology is that it presents 
both a wide latitude of subject matter 
and diversified points of view without 
being purely miscellaneous. The vol- 
umes all treat important subjects. They 
are uniformly well written. They are all 
by widely known and _ competent 
scholars. (The sole exception to the 
epithet “widely known,” is Norman K. 
Gottwald, a Union Seminary Th.D. who 
is the author of Studies in the Book 
of Lamentations.) In short, Studies in 


Biblical Theology presents the student, 
the pastor, and the well-prepared gen- 
eral reader with an unparalleled op- 
portunity to keep up with what is go- 
ing on in Biblical studies. 

But since my task is the very plea- 
sant one of giving a conspectus of the 
volumes dealing with the Old Testa- 
ment, I will pass to that, leaving gen- 
eral paeans of praise for specific ones. 
It may be most useful to take the books 
in groups. Three of them deal with 
specific books or groups of books; four 
are on Old Testament theology or sub- 
jects within it; 
of the very significant work being done 
by Scandinavian scholars. 


two are representative 


‘Edwin M. Good is a recent graduate of Union who is now Assistant 
Professor of Religion in Stanford University. 








I. Problems of Single Books 


GERHARD von Rap, Studies in Deuteronomy (No. 9) 
Norman K. Gortwatp, Studies in the Book of Lamentations (No. 14) 
Joun Bricut, Early Israel in Recent Historical Writing (No. 19) 


Von Rad’s treatment of Deuteronomy 
will surely rank as a classic of its kind. 
In a very few pages he presents a bril- 
liant and well-documented argument on 
the origin and purpose of Deuteronomy, 
as well as briefer treatments of the 
Holiness Code, the theology of the 
Priestly Document, and that of the 
books of Kings. Deuteronomy, von Rad 
argues, is not to be assigned either to 
southern provenance or to the immedi- 
ate influence of the eighth century 
prophets. It represents rather the legal 
traditions and the homiletical interpret- 
ations of Israelite country Levites. The 
demand for centralization of the sanct- 
uary is to be found only in Deut. 12, 
and it probably represents a Judean re- 
finement for reform purposes. In its 
essence, therefore, Deuteronomy is 
preached and hortatory law, building 
upon ancient traditions and precedents 
and introducing the Levitical inter- 
pretations. Its purpose is the apprehen- 
sion of Yahweh’s saving election of 
Israel: “It is the tremendous ‘here and 
now’ in the divine election that lies at 
the back of Deuteronomy’s attempt to 
re-comprehend the Israel that was now 
in the grip of an inner disintegration 
as the holy people of God.” (p. 70E.) 
To be sure, this has its relationships 
with the prophetic message, but von 
Rad would contend that the prophetic 
element “is merely a form of expres- 
sion, and a means of making the book’s 
claim to be Mosaic real.” (p. 69) 
Deuteronomy may well stem from the 
cultic traditions associated with a co- 
venant-renewal festival at Shechem. It 
is often argued that von Rad unduly 
minimizes the prophetic influence on 
Deuteroromy. And he has not answered 
the vexing question of the composition 
of the book. He has, nevertheless, laid 
us in heavy debt. 
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The pressing interest of Norman 
Gottwald’s book on Lamentations is that 
it treats a book which so seldom 
receives its due attention. We are 
usually content to say that Lamenta- 
tions is not by Jeremiah and to let it 
go at that. Gottwald shows the crucial 
character of the book for our under- 
standing of the decisive problem for 
Israel’s faith at the time of the Exile. 
After preliminary studies of the acrostic 
form and literary type (showing, with 
regard to the latter, a close connection 
with and perhaps influence upon Sec- 
ond Isaiah), Gottwald proceeds to its 
theology. The key here is the historical 
situation, the problem of suffering 
raised to its most intense pitch by the 
reversal of Deuteronomy’s retributive 
doctrine. How is it possible, so soon 
after the glory and piety of Josiah, that 
the nation should find itself so far in 
the depths? This theme of “tragic 
reversal” dominates the whole book and 
determines the two great elements of 
the theology of Lamentations, doom 
and hope. The doom is the result of 
Israel’s sin against Yahweh, the 
punishment she deserves for her theo- 
logical rebellion. But it is from this 
very comprehension that Yahweh 
brought on the doom that the possibil- 
ity of a “theology of hope” arises. 
While this element is less noticeable 
than that of doom, Gottwald thinks 
that the retention of faith in Yahweh 
manifest in Lamentations indicates that 
the outlook is not one of total despair. 
Despair there is, but it is the despair 
of faith, the despair which knows only 
one direction to turn, toward the God 
in whose hands history lies. One might 
wish that Gottwald had paid move at- 
tention to the relationships between 
Lamentations and Job, where the same 
problem comes to the fore, where de- 
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spair and self-righteousness are so 
prominent, and where the sole solution 
lies in the embracing of guilt in the 
face of a God who answers no questions 
but only asks them. 

Of a very different kind is John 
Bright’s critique of the conclusions ou 
the conquest narratives reached by 
Martin Noth and Yehezkel Kaufmann. 
Noth and Kaufmann present precisely 
divergent views, Noth (principally in 
his Geschichte Israels, the Uberliefer- 
ungsgeschichte des Pentateuchs, and 
the commentary on Joshua) feeling 
that little if any accurate historical in- 
formation is contained in these ac- 
counts, Kaufmann (in The Biblical Ac- 
count of the Conquest of Palestine) af- 
firming the basic validity of the boox 
of Joshua. Bright steers a course be- 
tween the two extremes. He criticizes 
the Alt-Noth school for its a@ priori 
skepticism regarding the historical 
traditions (Noth’s contention that Josh. 
1-12 is totally aetiological is a primary 
target) and its nihilism with regard 
to the witness of archaeology. Kauf- 
mann is criticized for his curious ideas 
of literary criticism and his invalid use 
of internal evidence, issuing in a 
blanket acceptance of Joshua as the 
accurate and very early narrative his- 
tory of the conquest. Neither viewpoint 
will do. The “approved methods and 
assured results of literary criticism” 
must be carried on, and archaeology 


must be utilized, both for its light on 
any particular tradition and for its 
picture of the whole ancient milieu. 
But preconceptions are to be eschewed— 
both those of the Alt-Noth school and 
those of Kaufmann—and sober histor- 
ical study will probably show the broad 
accuracy of the Biblical accounts of 
the conquest. 

This is a very important book, though 
it presents no original conclusions and 
attempts to present none. Bright has 
learned more from Alt and Noth than 
from Kaufmann, as he himself says, 
but this does not lessen the impact of 
his criticisms (often a satiric impact 
and an admirable example of wit in 
scholarly conflict). My own feeling is 
that perhaps Bright protests too much. 
Certainly skepticism should not be the 
precondition for study of ancient nar- 
ratives, but it seems from time to time 
that Bright is, in effect, saying that the 
Alt-Noth school has stolen his marbles 
and won't let him play the game. “The 
traditions of Israel are swung in the 
air and deprived of effective objective 
control, while the history of Israel be- 
fore the settlement is robbed of all 
content and rendered virtually a blank.” 
(p. 55) While Bright’s mind is dis- 
posed to take Alt and Noth seriously, 
his heart’s desire is the possibility of 
writing history. But he is too good a 
scholar to rejoice in Kaufmann. 


II. Subjects of Old Testament Theology 


G. Ernest Wr.cut, The Old Testament Against its Environment (No. 


2) 


- 


Wattuer Eicuropt, Man in the Old Testament (No. 4) 
G. Ernest Wricut, God Who Acts (No. 8) 
W. Zimmer anv J. JeremiAs The Servant of God (No. 20) 


George Ernest Wright’s two volumes 
need no introduction to recent grad- 
uates and present students of Union 
Seminary. They are staple fare, and 


very nourishing too. The Old Testa- 
ment against its Environment, like its 
companion volume on the New Testa- 
ment by Floyd V. Filson, seeks to ex- 
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plore those elements of Biblical faith 
which are inexplicable by “environ- 
mental and geographical conditioning.” 
The Old Testament understanding of 
God, of history, and of religion is at 
such violent variance with its surround- 
ing theologies that developmental and 
syncretistic explanations lose all weight. 
Biblical faith is unique, and Wright 
makes an exceedingly powerful vindica- 
tion of the uniqueness. This is not to 
say, of course, that Israel remained 
untouched by her environment. But 
that which touched Israel was trans- 
formed by the faith which held Israel 
to her uniqueness. This is as good a 
book as any to hand to your com- 
fortable adherent of the “everybody- 
worships-the-same-God” school. 

God Who Acts has the sub-title 
Biblical Theology as Recital. By this 
means, Wright points up the dual 
nature of Biblical theology. It is to be 
understood primarily as the apprehen- 
sion of the deeds of God instead of 
the words of God, but the word is al- 
ways the accompaniment of the act, 
not “a substantive, dissociated from 
history and dealt with as an abstrac- 
tion.” (p. 12) Biblical theology, Wright 
contends, is “the confessional recital of 
the redemptive acts of God in a parti- 
cular history.” (p. 13; the italics are 
Wright’s) This is true both of Old 
Testament confessions of faith, such 
as Deut. 26:5-10 and Josh. 24:2-13, 
and of New Testament confessions, 
such as Acts 13:16ff. Biblical theology 
is therefore kerygma, the proclamation 
of objective events of history in which 
God is revealed. But it also involves the 
understanding of the acts of man which. 
in some sense, force God’s hand in his- 
tory. Israelis both sinful and elect, 
simul justus et peccator. For this rea- 
son God acts, and for this reason Israel 
perceives God’s action and listens to 
His words. Though Wright spends most 
of his time on the Old Testament, con- 
siderable light is shed on the New 
Testament, for throughout he has in 
mind the unity of the Testaments. It 
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would be difficult to find a_ better 
synthesis of Old Testament faith than 
these two books by Wright. Indeed, 
I am almost prepared to assert that, 
taken together, they constitute the most 
important contribution to Old Testa- 
ment theology of our century. I say 
this rather blandly and with the full 
realization that I have not read all the 
contributions to Old Testament theo- 
logy either of this century or of any 
other. Nonetheless, it is hard to main- 
tain proper restraint about these 
volumes. 

Restraint is equally difficult with re- 
gard to Eichrodt’s Man in the Old 
Testament. In 72 pages Eichrodt sket- 
ches virtually an outline of Old Testa- 
ment theology, viewed from the stand- 
point of the doctrine of man. The basic 
fact about man is his unconditional 
responsibility to God. This is expressed 
both in the concept of Law and in the 
prophetic insistence on Israel’s direct 
relationship with God. Man is the crea- 
ture of God, and hence is both de- 
pendent on Him and possessed of a 
special dignity, a dignity which makes 
possible the salvation of man. But “hin- 
drances” to man’s fulfilment of his 
obligation arise from his relationship 
with nature and its goods and from 
the evil and wickedness of man him- 
self. In the last analysis man’s life, 
for the Old Testament, is seen to be a 
life worthy of judgment but upheld 
at every point by divine grace. It is 
“life under the promise.” (Ch. 4) Such 
an outline cannot do justice to the rich 
variety and profound scope of Eich- 
rodt’s volume. One can only appreciate 
his total viewpoint and his refusal to 
be eclectic in the sources of his under- 
standing. The Law receives here the 
most sympathetic treatment which I, 
for one, have seen, a treatment which 
ranges far beyond the kind of philippic 
against Jewish legalism which most 
recent scholarship has seen fit to pro- 
duce. The prophets are viewed in pro- 
per perspective as representatives of one 
phenomenon among many of Old 
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Testament religion and not as the only 
people who understood what God was 
up to. 

The Servant of God is a translation 
of the article “pais theou” from Kittel’s 
Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, including, therefore, the 
treatment of the servant in the New 
Testament. Suffice it to indicate a few 
particular points from this encyclopedic 
discussion. Servant (‘ebed) in the Old 
Testament bears the connotation of “the 
worker who belongs to a master.” It 
is used in the religious sense as the 
humble self-designation of the pious, 
as a description of Israel, and of parti- 
cularly important individuals such as 
Moses, some kings, and prophets. The 
servant of Deutero-Isaiah is interpreted 
to be a prophetic figure and probably 


Ill. Seandinavian Works 


Epuarp Nietsen, Oral Tradition 
HeELMER RinccREN, The Messiah 


Although Ringgren’s treatment of the 
Messiah properly belongs in the pre- 
ceding section, it is included here be- 
cause it is one of all too few works 
readily available to the English reader 
representative of the very significant 
and provocative work being done in 
Scandinavia. 

Much of this work is based on the 
assumption that Old Testament scholar- 
ship must take more cognizance of the 
tenacity of oral tradition in opposition 
to the implicit tendency of the Well- 
hausen school of criticism to view the 
Old Testament as a purely literary 


phenomenon. Nielsen’s volume is a brief 
introduction to the methodology of this 
school of thought with several examples 
of its use in specific Old Testament 
passages. The foundation of the theory 
is the clear evidence that the prevailing 





Deutero-Isaiah himself. The New Testa- 
ment uses the servant motif almost ex- 


clusively of Jesus, and Jesus receives 
this interpretation in the earliest stages 
of the Palestinian Church. The servant 
Christology is thus an extremely im- 
portant element at all levels of New 
Testament theology. But Jesus probably 
identified himself as the servant only 
in his esoteric teaching and not in 
public preaching. Zimmerli treats the 
servant motif in the Septuagint, con- 
centrating on the translations of the 
Servant Songs, and Jeremias deals with 
the use of the idea in post-Biblical 
Judaism, also with special attention 
to the interpretations of the Servant 
Songs. Like all the articles of the Kittel 
Worterbuch, this one is packed with 
information and interpretation. 


(No. 11) 


in the Old Testament (No. 18) 


mode of literary transmission in the 
ancient world was an oral one and the 
less unambiguous but fairly widely ac- 
cepted premise that religious traditions 
were passed down orally at cultic 
centers. The pressure for written litera- 
ture comes only at a time when the 
whole culture is threatened, as Israel 
was at the Exile. Nielsen quotes with 
approval the remark of Nyberg in his 
Studien zum Hoseabuche: “The written 
Olid Testament is a creation of the 
post-exilic Jewish community; of what 
existed earlier undoubtedly only a small 
part was in fixed written form.” (p. 39) 
This is a very radical departure from 
the literary-critical approach, which 
finds J to be a written document in 
the 10th or 9th century B. C. But the 
Oral Traditionists hold that tradition 
was developing in oral form, and that 
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none of the Pentateuchal documents 
existed in written form, except perhaps 
legal portions, before the Exile. Like- 
wise, the pre-exilic prophets were 
preachers whose sermons were memor- 
ized and handed down by the schools 
of their disciples. To use the term 
“literary prophet” for Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Micah, et al., is to misunderstand 
the whole process. Nielsen illustrates 
the method on Jer. 36, Mic. 4-5, and 
Gen. 6-9. For myself, I find a strong 
attraction in some of these conclus- 
ions, for reasons of my own on which 
I am at work. Yet some of the scathing 
comments of these scholars may suggest 
that they have gone too far in their 
rejection of literary criticism. Unfor- 
tunately their works are not generally 
available. A very few are in English, 
more in German, but Engnell’s magnum 
opus, his Gamla Testamentet, is in 
Swedish, to which most of us do not 
have access. Until either the books are 
translated or the English-speaking 
scholarly world learns Swedish en 
masse, we will have to struggle along 
without the—in my opinion—consider- 
able light these scholars have to shed 
on our problems. 


Ringgren’s treatment of the Messiah 
brings out another aspect of the Scan- 
dinavian studies: the interest in the 
royal motif and its relationship to the 
ancient Near Eastern ideas of king- 
ship. One usually hears of this research 
under the rubric “divine kingship,” and 
Ringgren puts a strong case for the 
divine authority of the Israelite kings 
by reference to New Testament Christ- 
ology. The New Testament can assert 
the divinity of Christ precisely because 
he is really the fulfilment of the Old 
Testament messianic hope, which was 
centered on a king who was at least 
provisionally and by adoption divine. 
I must confess that I have been rather 
ardently opposed to the divine kingship 
theory, but when confronted by this 
interpretation I was taken aback—for 
a moment at least. 


od 


The explanation of the Messiah by 
Ringgren can be rather simply stated. 
The king was the central figure in the 
pre-exilic New Year’s (or Enthronement 
or Covenant) Festival. As such the king 
was viewed, like the Mesopotamian and 
Egyptian kings, as the adopted “son of 
God,” hence sacral and/or divine. But 
when kingship was no more, the place 
of the king in the central yearly festival 
became an eschatological one. At this 
point the messianic hope of the Old 
Testament came into being. Ringgren 
illustrates this by reference to the so- 
called “Royal Psalms” (principally 
Ps. 2, 21, 45, 72, 110, 132), to messianic 
prophecies (Isa. 7, 9, 11; Mic. 5; Jer. 
23, 33; Zech. 9), to the royal motifs 
in the Servant Songs of Deutero-Isaiah, 
and to the so-called “Servant Psalms” 
(Ps. 18, 22, 69, 71, 86, 88, 116, 118). 
In opposition to Zimmerli (cf. above). 
Ringgren finds the Suffering Servant 
to be messianic in the royal sense, 
though a number of details have been 
borrowed from the Tammuz liturgies. 
All of this is of extreme interest, but 
it is not without its somewhat egreg- 
ious assumptions. In the first place, we 
cannot be absolutely certain that there 
was a pre-exilic New Year’s (or En- 
thronement or Covenant) Festival. 
Secondly, the presumption that the 
Israelite concept of kingship was the 
same as that of Mesopotamia and Egypt 
can be shown from several passages to 
be at least questionable (e.g. Deut. 
17:14-20; Hosea 3:4; 8:4, etc.). Still, 
if it has done nothing else, this inter- 
est in kingship has raised most acutely 
the issue of the Old Testament back- 
ground to the Christian affirmation. 


The broad coverage of these volumes 
of Studies in Biblical Theology is self- 
evident. Its uniform excellence is here- 
by witnessed. And since one can receive 
all the volumes of the series at dis- 
count if he enlists himself as a continu- 
ing subscriber with the American pub- 
lisher, Alec R. Allenson, ~it is also a 
bargain. What more do you want? 
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Theodore R. Rosche ' 


The general excellence of scholar- 
ship noted by the reviewer of the Old 
Testament volumes in this series is 
evident again in the New Testament 
studies. These are all serious works 
based on solid historical study by well- 


I. Problems of Single Books 


The New Testament Volumes 





known authors. When particular views 
are espoused, they are maintained in 
most cases with ample reference to 
different interpretations. These facts 
alone ought to recommend the series. 


C. A. Pierce, Conscience in the New Testament (No. 15) 


L. E. Extiott-Binns, Galilean Christianity (No. 16) 


G. W. H. Lamre anv K. L. Woottcoomss, Essays in Typology (No. 22) 


The thesis of C. A. Pierce’s word 
study on “conscience” is that the source 
for its use in the New Testament is 
the popular language of the time. When 
used in a moral sense it means “re- 
morse” for wrong past actions. The 
author suggests that Paul took over the 
word from the Corinthians who were 
trying to justify their antinomian ten- 
dencies in eating meat sacrificed to 
idols on the plea that such practices 
caused no remorse. In I Corinthians 
8:10 Paul is asking the Corinthians not 
to bring pangs of remorse on the 
weaker brethren. Thus, for Pierce, re- 
morse is present in the Christian only 
when previously made choices have 


' Theodore R. Rosché is Tutor in New Testament. 


been wrong. How different is this re- 
covered usage in the New Testament 
from the modern understanding of con- 
science as a common sense guide to 
choice! Pierce sees no basis in the New 
Testament for such a “perversion.” 

L. E. Elliott-Binns is certain that 
there existed in early Christianity a 
group of Galilean Christians “repre- 
senting the first followers of Jesus, 
proud of their spiritual past and jealous 
of the position of Jerusalem” (p. 62), 
not part either of Jerusalem Christian- 
ity or of Gentile Christianity under 
Paul. Evidence is marshalled from the 
“primitive” elements in Mark, “Q” and 
“M” where Elliott-Binns believes he 





christological concern, no 
special doctrinal significance attached 
to the death of Jesus, and a close “ap- 
proximation to Judaism.” The letter of 
James is addressed to Jesus’ followers 
in Galilee soon after his death. But at 
this point the danger of special plead- 
ing seems to appear, for important ques- 
tions are left unanswered. Could not 
the “primitive simplicity” of James he 
based rather on a later presupposed 
understanding of the person of Jesus 
as Christ? Is there any evidence for 
a pre-Pauline primitive moralism of the 
James type (for the Didache and Barn- 
abas show such a stage much later in 
Christian development)? Can the ab- 
sence in James of the typical Gentilean 
concerns toward Judaism in matters of 
Law, Sabbath, circumcision, etc., be 
understood on grounds other than that 
these struggles have been settled al- 
ready? Certainly, the line of inquiry is 
valuable and not new, but it ought to 
be pursued in more detail. 


sees no 


From within the typology camp come 
two welcomed statements explaining the 
reasonableness (G. W. Lampe’s essay) 
and the historical precedents (K. J. 
Woollcoombe’s essay) for typology. 
Both place typology within the move- 
ment reacting against the excessive 
diversity of the Bibie emphasized by 
much critical scholarship. Both authors 





feel typology recovers the essential 
biblical unity which the New Testa- 
ment writers themselves felt when they 
treated the Old Testament as a book 
about Christ in which every part con- 
tributed harmoniously to the pattern of 
typology and prophecy. Both plead for 
a middle ground between those who 
deny the importance of typology and 
those (like Drs. Thornton and Farrer) 
who expand it to include much that 
is allegory. G. W. Lampe attempts to 


limit typology “only to those types 
which were unmistakably present in 
the minds of the New Testament 


writers.” (p. 39) But the difficulty with 
such a position is tacitly admitted when 
K. J. Woollcoombe acknowledges that 
the New Testament writers themselves 
often indulged in allegory which was 
not true typology. (p. 40) “Historical” 
typology is the only valid typology, by 
which is meant discerning “historical 
patterns within the historical framework 
of revelation.” (K. J. Woollcoombe, 
p. 75) If the delimitations of typology 


remain somewhat vague from such 
definitions, its methods have become 


more clear through copious illustrations 
in the New Testament and patristics 
of what both authors consider valid 
“historical typology.” For this we are 
grateful. 


Il. The Sacraments and Worship 


O. CuLLMANN, Baptism in the New Testament (No. 1) 

A. J. B. Hicerns, The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament (No. 6) 
O. CuLttmann, Early Christian Worship (No. 10) 

N. Ciark, An Approach to the Theology of the Sacraments (No. 17) 


Since O. Cullmann’s essay on bap- 
tism (No. 1) depends upon material 
developed in Early Christian Worship 
(No. 10), let us look at the latter first. 
This study (No. 10) is made up of two 
translated essays. The first (“Basic 
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Characteristics of the Early Christ- 
ian Service of Worship”) demonstrates 
that the early Church understood all 
elements of its worship service to be 
connected with the Easter appearances 
of Christ at a meal time. The Day of 
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the Lord (as contrasted with the Jew- 
ish Sabbath), the Lord’s Supper, the 
liturgy and prayer all derived from 
the Risen Lord. The purpose of the 
service was to “build up” the Body of 
Christ. (See Study No. 5) Christ was 
understood to be present with them in 
the common meal; speaking with 
tongues was a manifestation of His 
future Coming. Only baptism, because 
of its “once-for-all” significance, was 
separated from this service. Dr. Cull- 
mann’s second essay in Early Christian 
Worship (“The Gospel According to 
St. John and Early Christian Worship”) 
seeks to demonstrate that John can be 
understood only from a_ sacramental 
point of view. John is tracing the sac- 
ramental significance of Jesus’ life from 
his “post-paschal present” viewpoint, 
which viewpoint: provides Cullmann 
with the exegetical key to passages as 
John 1:6-8, 19-34; 2:1-11, 12-22; 3:1- 
21, 22-36, etc. through to 19:34. It can- 
not be disputed that, for John, the 
sacraments are rooted in the incarnation 
and sacrificial death of Jesus. But is 
this the only concern of John? Cer- 
tainly those who may choose to dis- 
agree can not all be “anti-sacramental” 
Bultmannites as the footnotes seem to 
indicate. Would John give so much 
niscellaneous information about these 
sacraments in such an indirect way 
without including any specific point 
of institution for the Lord’s Supper or 
the command to practice baptism? But 
again we are in Cullmann’s debt for 
rewarding and illuminating exegesis. 

O. Cullmann’s work on_ baptism 
(Study No. 1) develops the above- 
mentioned thesis that baptism (in 
contradistinction to the eucharist) was 
a “once-for-all” sacrament by which the 
individual inside the community of 
Christ is related to His death and res- 


urrection. Cullmann concedes that 


adult baptism was practiced in New 
Testament times, but sees infant bap- 
tism as not incongruous with the es- 
sential doctrine of baptism. Both forms 





are biblical insofar as God permits the 


person baptized, through his “incor- 
poration into the fellowship of the 
3ody of Christ” (p. 70), to take part 
in the saving event at a specific place. 
Cullmann’s treatment of key passages 
as I Corinthians 10:1ff; 12:13; Gala- 
tians 3:27-28; Romans 6:3ff; and 
above all Acts 8:36-37 is brilliant. 

A. J. B. Higgins interprets the Lord’s 
Supper as a Passover meal at which 
time Jesus introduced a special expla- 
nation of the Cup before the Passover 
lamb and of the Bread which followed 
the lamb, relating them to his blood 
and body, and thereby founding a new 
Messianic Community. He feels that 
Jesus intended the disciples annually 
to perpetuate this rite in order that 
they remember their salvation brought 
through Him and anticipate the com- 
ing Messianic Meal. However, the re- 
surrection anticipated 
by Jesus or his disciples) made the 
commemoration become a weekly ob- 
servance. The thesis is well-documented 
and often convincing. However, this re- 
viewer had great difficulty in finding 
within Higgins’ arguments adequate 
bases for some positions taken. Where 
is evidence that the rite was originally 
intended to be celebrated annually? 
Why is “for you” in I Corinthians 11:24 
“a secondary Hellenization?” (p. 29) 
What are the “difficulties [of] both 
language and content” in the mention 
of “covenent” in Mark 14:24? (p. 32) 
What specifically does the obviously key 
statement on p. 89 mean: “The ‘real 
presence’ was therefore not found in 
the eucharistic elements, whose role 
rather was to recall the sacrificial death 
of Christ as event?” (italics are Hig- 
gins’) The value of this volume lies in 
up rather than in settling 
crucial debate on the Lord’s Supper. 

N. Clark seeks an historically based 
theological meaning for the sacraments 
deeper than the traditional bifurcated 
understanding of baptism (as the pres- 
ence and gift of the Spirit) and the 


(somehow not 


opening 
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eucharist (as the presence and gift of 
the Risen Lord). He pleads very ef- 
fectively that an excessive and one- 
sided pneumatological interpretation of 
baptism often leads on the one hand to 
a severing of the sacrament from the 
full redemptive meaning properly at- 
tached to it, and on the other hand to 
a weakening of its personal significance. 
Similarly, an excessive and one-sided 
christological interpretation of the eu- 
charist allows “static sacramentalism.” 
One cannot ignore either the Lord or 
the Spirit in the significance of both 


Ill. New Testament Theology 


sacraments. Separate treatments in 
chapters entitled “The Significance of 
Baptism” and “The Significance of the 
Eucharist” show clearly the common 
underlying sacramental theology in 
both. Through baptism the individual 
lives within the Body of Christ “in 
fulfillment and unfulfillment” (p. 35) ; 
through the eucharist the Church lives 
between the “regnum gratiae [and]... 
the regnum gloriae.” (p. 70) Such a 
sacramental theology deserves deep 
thought. 


F. V. Firson, The New Testament Against its Environment (No. 3) 
J. A. T. Ropinson, The Body (No. 5) 
I. HENDERSON, Myth in the New Testament (No. 7) 


T. Preiss, Life in Christ (No. 13) 


Dr. Filson’s volume is well-known al- 
ready. It is an attempt to assert “the 
freshness, vitality and originality” of 
the “Gospel of Christ, the Risen Lord” 
over against Hellenism and Judaism 
in three chapter areas. Chapter One 
(“The God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ”) argues that the primi- 
tive church saw the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus as the decisive 
revelation of God in an unprecedented 
manner. Chapter Two (“The Fullness 
of Time”) views Christianity as an 
“historical religion” which sets forth 
an interpretation of its past and fu- 
ture from the central Christ-event, 
thereby presenting a new view of his- 
tory itself which is “time-charged” and 
“Christ-centered.” Chapter Three (“Led 
by the Spirit”) sets forth the unique- 
ness of the Spirit-filled Community. The 
total effect of these chapters is over- 
whelming. Yet a very real problem 
exists when one tries to unify the mul- 
tiplicity of religious expressions in the 
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New Testament and to minimize the 
necessity of the Church to use con- 
temporary religious forms. Often what 
can result is short shrift to such as 
C. H. Dodd and R. Bultmann which, 
though not bad in itself, seems in this 
case to be based simply on their de- 
sire to make “a Greek God . . . a so- 
to-speak ‘docetic God.” (p. 53) Cer- 
tainly this overlooks the careful ex- 
amination by these scholars of the same 
New Testament documents as historical 
records. Such an attempt also can re- 
sult in the need for constant qualifi- 
cation of generalizations through such 
phrases as “but on occasion” (p. 95) 
and “by and large.” (p. 91) But by 
and large this volume shows clearly 
why Dr. Filson is eminently qualified to 
be American editor for the New Testa- 
ment volumes of this library in bib- 
lical theology. 

J. A. T. Robinson’s study is a sub- 
stantial contribution to Pauline theol- 
ogy in general and Paul’s concept of 
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Soma in particular. It is from the body 
of sin and death that we are delivered; 
it is through the body of Christ on the 
Cross that we are saved; it is into His 
body the Church that we are incorpor- 
ated; it is by His body in the euchar- 
ist that this Community is sustained; 
it is in our body that its new life has 
been manifested; and it is to a resur- 
rection of this body to the likeness of 
His glorious body that we are des- 
tined. (p. 9) For Dr. Robinson Paul’s 
conviction is that the one body of 
Christ consists of a number of per- 
sons. Instead of starting with a plurality 
and saying that the many are one (as 
most interpreters do), Paul starts from 
the unity in Christ and declares that 
the One is many. Such an emphasis 
addresses itself directly to the urgent 
problem of finding oneself within the 
Community rather than as an individ- 
ual apart from (or even within) the 
Community. The modern day value of 
such a treatment is obvious. Certain 
misgivings arise, however, from Robin- 
son’s understanding that Paul’s Soma 
has the same unitative meaning as 
Basar in the Old Testament, thus ex- 
cluding the contemporary Greek dis- 
tinction between Sarx (flesh) and Soma 
(body). It is difficult to believe that if 
such a distinction did exist Paul did 
not make use of it and that it should 
be called a “post-Cartesian” distinction. 
(p. 12; n. 1) 

Ian Henderson has made an import- 
ant contribution to our understanding 
of the “demythologizing” controversy in 
New Testament theology. He has not 
written a critique of R. Bultmann but 
rather a fair-minded and sympathetic 
summary of Bultmann’s criginal essay, 
Neues Testament und Mythologie (since 
available in H. Bartsch, Kerygma and 
Myth) and the existentialist back- 
ground from which Bultmann emerged. 
What impresses one most is that Hen- 
derson carefully defines the difficult 
terminology and presents opposing cri- 
ticisms by such European theologians 
as Thielicke and Schniewind (also 


available in the Bartsch volume in 
translation). Henderson stresses that 
Bultmann wishes to eliminate the myth- 
ological aspect of the fact of Christ— 
or rather to reinterpret it in eschatolog- 
ical terms—for the most evangelical of 
reasons. To do so removes the “stumbl- 
ing block” which keeps modern man 
from understanding the Gospel. Such 
an undertaking, Bultmann feels, re- 
quires a distinction between historical 
(historisch) and eschatological (gesch- 
ichtlich) statements about Jesus. But, 
for Bultmann, both types of statements 
are essential to understand the element 
of “once-for-allness” (Einmaligkeit) in 
Christianity. One can not help feel 
that much criticism of demythologiza- 
tion in America is based on a lack of 
adequate guides of the calibre of Hen- 
derson to Bultmann’s thought. “There 
is no point in criticising Bultmann un- 
less we recognize that if he rejects the 
mythological as it stands, he does not 
do so because there is no place for the 
supernatural in his thought. Rather 
does he reject the mythological be- 
cause, as he sees it, it does not do jus- 
tice to the supernatural, that is, to the 
eschatological fact of Jesus Christ.” 
(p. 56) 

T. Preiss’ volume is a collection of 
five essays entitled “Justification in 
Johannine Thought,” “Life in Christ 
and Social Ethics in the Epistle to 
Philemon,” “The Mystery of the Son 
of Man,” “The Vision of History in 
the New Testament,” and “Was the 
Last Supper a Paschal Meal?” All are 
tied together by an overarching con- 
cern to preserve the essential eschatolo- 
gical structure of the New Testament 
in each of these areas. Naturally he is 
very unhappy about C. H. Dodd and R. 
Bultmann for the former “dissolves es- 
chatology in a sort of Platonizing 
idealism” while the latter allows “a 
sort of existentialist gnosis where his- 
tory loses meaning.” (p. 65) This 
eschatological concern is developed into 
a concept of “juridical mysticism” by 
which the New Testament writers pic- 
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tured Jesus as obtaining justification 
for man before God through His act 
of identification with men. This is 
“cosmic” rather than individualistic 
justification; the Church believed it 
stood between D-Day and _ V-Day. 
[Preiss (p. 78) appropriates Cullman’: 
terms here.] The powers of evil have 
been dealt the decisive blow so that 
what remains is the return of Christ. 


Most notable for this reviewer is 
Preiss’ treatment of the Johannine 
IV. Jesus and the Gospels 





meaning of “Son of Man” which is seen, 
in spite of all differences in style and 
expression, to have the very same sig- 
nificance as that of the synoptics. 
(p. 30) The lucid and often lyrical 
devotional style of Preiss makes this 
volume unique. 

With the considerations of some of 
Preiss’ essays, we have passed into the 
last group of volumes: Jesus and the 
Gospels. 


R. H. Futter, The Mission and Achievement of Jesus (No. 12) 
J. Roprnson, The Problem of History in Mark (No. 21) 
W. G. Kummet, Promise and Fulfillment (No. 23) 


Once again in this series Bultmann 
and Dodd are ‘the foils against which 
a significant study is produced. The 
first of R. Fuller’s in- 
quiry deals with the tenuous part the 
life and teachings of Jesus play in the 
creation of the apostolic message as 
Bultmann interprets it. For Bultmann 
the preaching itself is the datum ra- 
ther than the life of Jesus. Fuller 
sees his task as restoring the balance 
in favor of. “historical inquiry.” But 
in so doing, he recognizes that Buit- 
mann has correctly represented Jesus 
as the prophet of a kingdom yet to 
come, thereby pointing up an aspect in 
the gospels too widely neglected under 
the influence of Dodd and his “real- 
ized -eschatology.” Fuller, too, rejects 
Dodd and states his that the 
death of Christ was decisive for the 
realization of the kingdom. Until the 
death had taken place the kingdom 
could be spoken of only in anticipatory 
terms. Not until the post-resurrection 
Church could one speak of the king- 
dom as “realized.” Thus the “wedge” 
(p. 120) which Bultmann drives be- 
tween the proclamation of Jesus and 
the proclamation of the Church need 
not be maintained; 
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for Jesus antici- 
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pated the kingdom which the Church 


knew. After an examination of the 
main titles attributed to Jesus (“the 
raw material of christology”), Fuller 


concludes that, if Christ did not make 
explicit messianic claims for himself, 
nevertheless he must have viewed his 
ministry in such a way that the 
Church’s messianic understandings of 
Jesus were not alien constructions but 
entirely legitimate; Jesus spoke in an- 
ticipatory terms of the messianic sig- 
nificance of his impending death. The 
wedge has been removed and apostolic 
preaching is shown as the inevitable 
sequel to the teachings of Jesus from a 
vantage point after his death. Although 
one may feel special exegetical pleading 
sections of this volume, the 
cumulative weight of the argument is 
indeed impressively gathered. 

The volume by J. Robinson could 
not have been written before (or with- 
out) Bultmann but, in this case, the 
indebtedness to him is more evident 
than in the previously discussed vol- 
ume. To Robinson, Mark saw the life 
of Jesus (Historie) from an eschatolog- 
ical perspective (Geschichte). The driv- 
ing force in history for Mark was the 
divine power of “the end of time,” 
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operative already in the life of Jesus. 
Thus Mark presented the life of Jesus 
as a continuous eschatological action of 
God (p. 52), prepared by John the 
Baptist, inaugurated at the Temptation 
and Baptism, carried through various 
struggles with Satan until at his death 
Jesus experienced “the ultimate of his- 
torical involvement.” The resurrection 
was a continuation of the same cosmic 
struggle which began with Jesus. What 
results is a three-staged view of history 
in Mark—the time of the prophets, the 
time of Jesus, and the time of the 
Church (called “history since 30 
A.D.”). The former two have in com- 
mon a prophetic significance (John the 
Baptist belongs here) but are separated 
from the last by the resurrection where 
fulfillment begins; the latter two have 
in common the struggle of the Spirit 
against Satan but are separated from 
the first stage by the decisive victory 
over Satan which has taken place. 
(p. 66) However, although the em- 
phasis upon Mark as eschatologically 
understood history is developed, there 
are important qualifications put upon 
Bultmann and the form critics 
throughout this work. Special attention 
is rightly vaid to the danger of these 
critics who reduce the end yet to come 
(the apocalyptic drama) to the Markan 
understanding of the present. Robin- 
son notes that for Mark the believer 
was still within history (Historie) in a 
significant sense. The “non-historical 
life” of Mark 9:43-45 (against Bultmann) 
is not therefore a description of present 
historical life, as a comparison with 
Mark 10:29 clearly shows. We are all 
indebted to Robinson for a study filled 
with such incisive treatments. 

The final volume by W. Kiimmel de- 
fies any reviewmanship for it is in a 
class by itself as far as scope, com- 
prehensive annotation (over forty books 
in the first seven pages) and detailed 
exegesis are concerned. It is the third 
edition (the first in English) of an al- 
ready significant German work. Kun- 
mel is concerned to establish syste- 
matically and completely the historical 


reality of the eschatological message of 
Jesus. The Kingdom of God is in the 
“imminent future,” but the particular 
relationship of the coming Day of judg- 
ment of the Son of Man with which the 
Kingdom is to be identified (p. 43) is 
not specifically equated- with Jesus. 
Rather, the eschatological Day will 
judge a man according to the attitude 
he has taken towards Jesus in his 
present guise, for “it is the same Jesus 
with whom a man has to establish a re- 
lationship in the present {italics not 
Kiimmel’s] before whom he will have 
to justify himself in the future.” (p. 39) 
The parables all urge preparedness for 
this eschatological coming of the Son 
of Man. Thus Mark 13 speaks to defi- 
nite events previous to the end, limited 
to “this generation.” The passion pre- 
dictions are not vaticinium ex eventu 
for Jesus saw his suffering as the “sign 
to this generation, although, on the 
other hand, “no evidence can be found 
in Jesus’ sayings” (p. 73) which 
would link his death and the atoning 
death of the Suffering Servant. His 
suffering and resurrection are not to be 
placed side by side in point of time 
with the parousia for Jesus expected 
an interval between his death and the 
parousia. (p. 64) Although he used 
apocalyptic concepts, Jesus did not 
offer apocalyptic teaching but an es- 
chatological message—“that in [him] 
the Kingdom of God came into being 
and in him it will be consumated.” 
(p. 155) Enough has now been said to 
indicate the particular hobby horses 
he has rocked and the careful exami- 
nation which this volume ought to (and 
probably will) receive. In this re- 
viewer’s opinion, the best has been 
saved for the last. 

It is obvious at once that some of 
these volumes are more significant than 
others for “biblical theology” in the 
strict sense. Some will make more sub 
stantial contributions to the New Tes- 
tament area than others. But they are 
all first-rate studies. In the concluding 
words of the Old Testament reviewer, 
“What more do you want?” 
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VOLUME IX 


Early Medieval 
Theology 


Edited by Georce E. McCracken; 
ALLEN CAaBaniss, collaborator. 
The theological thought of the 
Western church during the period 
commonly called the Dark Ages 
—from the fifth to the twelfth cen- 
turies. Subject matter covers 
dogma, the Eucharistic contro- 
versy, homiletics, pastoral the- 
ology, and Biblical interpretation. 


VOLUME XXV 
Spiritual and 
Anaboptist Writers 


Edited by Georce H. WILLiaAMs 
and AnceL M. Mercat. This 
representative group of sixteenth- 
century writings — most of them 
translated into English for the 
first time — explores the Radical 
Reformation and its influence on 
modern Protestantism. 
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Walter Harrelson? 


This is the most thorough study of 
Israelite Messianism and related con- 
ceptions since the publication of Hugo 
Gressmann’s Der Messias.* It is a very 
significant and helpful book for the 
student of Bible and of theology. Few 
new ideas or theories are developed in 
it (an exception is the author’s latest 
interpretation of the figure of the Suf- 
fering Servant in II Isaiah). It is not, 
therefore, a highly original contribution 
to biblical scholarship. Professor Mow- 
inckel has already indicated in earlier 
publications his views on the origin of 
Israelite Messianism and its relation- 
ship to kingship in the ancient Near 
East and in Israel. Here, however, he 
has set forth these views in detail and 
in a masterful way. Thus the book may 
be as important for biblical scholars 
and theologians as some “new” inter- 
pretation of Messianism might have 
been, since in a single volume the en- 
tire subject has received such a thor- 
ough reassessment and has been pre- 
sented with such attractiveness and lu- 
cidity. Mowinckel has brought clarity 
into a rather confused situation and 





He That Cometh' 


has paved the way for more fruitful in- 
vestigations which might, as a result of 
his work, be addressed to the correct 
problems and to the most promising 
areas of study. 

The author’s thesis is adumbrated in 
the twofold division of the book. The 
first part is entitled “The Future King 
in Early Jewish Eschatology.” (pp. 1- 
257) The second part deals with “The 
Messiah in Later Judaism.” (pp. 261- 
450) The reader is therefore prepared 
to find a discussion of the place of king- 
ship in the eschatology of early Judaism 
and to discover that the Messiah, while 
related to the royal figures of the early 
period, is a product of late Judaism. 
The reader will not be disappointed in 
this expectation. 

Certain of Mowinckel’s definitions are 
of critical importance for the under- 
standing and assessment of his work. 
Eschatology is defined as follows: 

Eschatology is a doctrine or a com- 
plex of ideas about ‘the last things, 
which is more or less organically co- 
herent and developed. Every escha- 
tology includes in some form or other 


'Sicmunp MowinckeL, Tr. G. W. Anverson. Nashville, Abingdon Press, 


1956. xvi-528 pp., $6.50. 


Originally published in Norwegian under the title Hans som kommer 
(Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad, 1951). 


? Walter Harrelson is Associate Professor of Old Testament, Federated 
Theological Faculty, and Dean, Divinity School, University of Chicago. 
3 Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1929. 
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a dualistic conception of the course 
of histery, and implies that the 
present state of things and the pres- 
ent world order will suddenly come 
to an end and be superceded by an- 
other of an essentially different kind. 
(p. 125) 

Normally eschatology also thinks of this 
new order as a return to the original 
state of things. It views the movement 
of history as a drama of a universal 
and cosmic sort. At the end, super- 
natural powers, divine or demonic, in- 
tervene in a catastrophic way to effect 
the transformation of existence which 
is depicted in eschatological documents. 
(pp. 125-126) 

Such a view of eschatology enables 
the author to argue that there is no es- 
chatology in Israel or in the surround- 
ing cultures (apart from Persia) until 
the period following the Exile. The 
“day of the Lord” in the prophets is 
simply a reference to the day of Yah- 
weh’s_ epiphany in the festival of the New 
Year. II Isaiah does not contain an es- 
chatology, although he has prepared 
the way for one by the manner in 
which he has loosed the future hope of 
Israel from historical reality and has 
given to this hope an absolute charac- 
ter. (p. 154) Nor do Haggai and Zech- 
ariah present an eschatology. Rather, 
they speak of the restoration of the line 
of David in history. The so-called Royal 
Psalms are not eschatological. They re- 
fer to the ideal king who is to come to 
restore the fortunes of Israel. The coro- 
nation of the new king is always an 
auspicious time just because this par- 
ticular king may be the true, the ideal 
king of Israel. 

The above conclusions are drawn as 
a summary presentation of the place of 
the king in the ancient Near Eastern 
cultures and a fresh analysis of the 
major Old Testament texts. The au- 
thor is dependent upon Henri Frankfort 
and René Labat, whose views he finds 
particularly helpful. He also deals with 
the views on Engnell and Widengren 
appreciatively, but is critical in particu- 
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lar of the rather rigid pattern drawn by 
these scholars from quite diverse cul- 
tures and documents. Following the 
lead of Frankfort he insists that king- 
ship in Egypt is sharply to be distin- 
guished from kingship in Babylonia and 
Assyria. The king in the latter countries 
is a man, but not a mere man. His 
designation as king carries with it the 
role of a special agent of the god. In 
fact, he may be designated as divine 
in certain instances. Mowinckel sup- 
poses that it was the occasional king 
who was considered the bridegroom of 
the goddess who in particular claimed 
to be divine and had the divine idev- 
gram placed before his name. (p. 43) 

In Israel kingship is introduced under 
the influence of Canaanite conceptions, 
which are in turn adaptations of the 
notions prevailing especially in the Mes- 
opotamiam area. But the old nomadic 
ideal serves to give to Israelite king- 
ship a quite distinctive character and 
meaning. The anointed king of Israel 
indeed has holy or even divine charac- 
teristics. But he is a man among other 
men none the less. The king is en- 
dowed with Yahweh’s spirit, which 
makes him a true representative of God 
to the people. He is the one charged 
with providing peace, righteousness, 
blessing, strength in warfare, and wis- 
dom. But in the course of time the 
king’s role of representing the people 
before God comes to be of more sig- 
nificance than that of representing the 
divine powers to the people. 

Mowinckel summarizes the evidence 
which points to the place of the king 
in the Israelite cultus. Here he finds 
the background for later Jewish Mes- 
sianism. So long as there is a king on 
the throne of Judah performing those 
actions by which the relationship . be- 
tween God and man is maintained, 
there is no occasion, no need for a 
Messiah. In this connection another of 
his definitions which is of fundamental 
significance for a comprehension of his 
study is presented: 
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The Messiah is the future, eschato- 
logical realization of the ideal of king 
ship. (p. 156) 

In the pre-Exilic period the author 
finds that the historical aspect of 
Israelite faith which grew out of the 
early notions of election and covenant 
has led to the development of an ideal 
view of kingship. Each king was judged 
in light of this ideal, and there de- 
veloped the hope in a future king who 
would conform in all respects with this 
ideal. But so long as the king con- 
tinued to function in the cult of Judah 
in Jerusalem there was always the pos- 
sibility that this ideal king might 
arise. 

Before the ideal k:ngship could 
become the expectation of a future 
Messiah, it had to be separated from 
those possibilities which were associ- 
ated with the next festival and the 
next king, yet never realized. (p. 157) 
Only two of the so-called eschatolo- 

gical passages in the prophetic litera- 

ture are considered by the author to be 
pre-Exilic: Isaiah 7:10-14 and Isaiah 

9:1-6. Both of these refer, however, not 

to the Messiah but to the futue ideal 

king. The other passages in the pro- 
phets and the psalms which are gen- 
erally treated as eschatological are later 
depictions of the future king who is 
to come. They provide the soil out of 
which Messianism has developed but 
they are not Messianic. Messianism 
presupposes eschatology. Eschatology 
presupposes a dualistic world-view. The 
prophets, however, and Israelite faith 
in general had a this-worldly orienta- 
tion. Israel had been called out to live 
as the children of God in this age 
and to be God’s instrument in his 
blessing of all the families of the earth. 

Yet the conviction with which the 
Israelite community held on to the 
notions of election and covenant led it 
to develop a picture of kingship out of 
which Messianism, under the influence 
of a dualistic world-view appeared. 


Mowinckel presents his most distinc- 





tive contribution in this volume in the 
chapier entitled “The Servant of the 
Lord.” (pp. 187-257) After a detailed 
re-examination of the problems con- 
nected with the interpretation of the 
Servant Songs, he proposes the follow- 
ing solution: the Suffering Servant of 
the Songs is a second or third genera- 
tion disciple of II Isaiah. This man, 
who probably lived in Palestine, took 
up the message of his master and 
deepened it. Through his own life, 
marked by suffering, disease, and ig- 
nominy, he discerned the work of God. 
God was bringing all these upon him 
for His own purposes. His suffering 
was vicarious and redemptive and 
would be the means by which Israel 
and the nations would turn to Yahweh 
in true conversion. After this disciple 
of II Isaiah had died, his own circle 
(perhaps one member of it in partic- 
ular) came to see the significance of 
their master’s life and death. This cir- 
cle (and perhaps in part the Servant 
himself) then set forth the meaning of 
the Servant’s life and death and came 
to expect his return from the grave, 
his exaltation among the nations, and 
the conversion of all peoples through 
the atoning work of the God through 
the Servant. (see especially pp. 248- 
257) 

In later Judaism the author finds 
the appearance of the dualistic world- 
view, no doubt under Persian influences. 
This world-view provides a different 
setting for the future hope. The ideal 
king now becomes the king of the last 
day, when this age comes to its close 
and the new age dawns. The Messiah 
is an earthly figure, supernaturally en- 
dowed by God for the accomplishment 
of his task. This task consists in the 
restoration of Israel and the provision 
for just those blessings formerly as- 
sociated with the Israelite king. The 
Messiah does not forgive sins. In some 
documents, as is well known, he ac- 
complishes his work and then dies. 
There is no identification between the 
Messiah and God, and even the term 
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“Son of God” does not seem to have 
been widely employed in late Judaism, 
if at all. If the term were employed 
in pre-Christian sources it was no doubt 
understood in light of certain psalms 
(especially Psalm 2) as adoption, in 
line with the notion of the king as the 
adopted son of God. There is no con- 
nection, Mowinckel maintains, between 
the Messiah and the Suffering Servant 
in Jewish sources. 

Under the same dualistic influence, 
and under the influence of the “prim- 
eval man” mythology, there develops 
the figure of the Son of Man. While the 
Son of Man in Daniel 7 clearly refers 
to Israel, the author of Daniel in var- 
ious ways reveals his dependence for 
this conception on the notion of an es- 
chatological figure who will appear at 
the end-time, destroy the wicked, and 
restore the righteous to their rightful 
place in the new age. The Son of Maa 
is also described in other texts as hav- 
ing been present with God from the be- 
ginning. He has been held in readiness 
for his work at the last day. 

Judaism quite naturally identified 
the Son of Man with the Messiah in 
some instances. But the two were orig- 
inally entirely distinct conceptions. The 
eschatology associated with the Son 
of Man is of a much more cosmic, 
transcendental sort than that first as- 
sociated with the Messiah. In Juda- 
ism, the nationalistic, political features 
of the Messiah were frequently con- 
ferred upon the Son of Man. Closely 
associated with the view of the Son of 
Man in Judaism was the notion of the 
resurrection. The resurrection is some- 
times spoken of as the direct work of 
God, and no doubt this is the most 
commonly held view; however, the Son 
of Man is also an agent in the resur- 
rection of the dead. 

Yet it is clear that there is no sug- 
gestion that the Son of Man was to 
suffer and die to atone for man’s sins. 
Mowinckel argues that there is no more 
than a use of certain phraseology from 
the Servant Songs in the descriptions of 
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the Son of Man. (p. 411) 

Mowinckel presents a full catalogue 
of the respective features of the An- 
thropos myths and the Son of Man 
(pp. 427-431), on the basis of which he 
concludes that the figures of Anthro- 
pos and Son of Man must both have 
arisen under the influence of the an- 
cient conceptions of the “primordial 
man.” But the Son of Man in Judaism 
has taken on quite distinctive features 
as well. Just as the king-ideology of the 
surrounding cultures has been modi- 
fied and transformed by the notions of 
election and covenant, so also has the 
figure of the Son of Man. This is par- 
ticularly true in his identification wiih 
the Messiah in some texts. He is also 
historicized all the more completely by 
his identification with the first man, 
Adam. 

Mowinckel’s work concludes with a 
summary statement of Jesus’ relation 
to the Messiah, the Son of Man, and 
the Suffering Servant. The term Mes- 
siah is almost always rejected by Jesus. 
He rather prefers the term Son of Man. 
This term takes on its radically new 
meaning in the fusion of the two fig- 
ures, Son of Man and Suffering Serv- 
ant. The pre-existent, heavenly one will 
be humiliated, will suffer and die. Here 
the paradox of the Christian faith is 
stated with all its force—and Mow- 
inckel sees the paradox as having its 
place “in the soul and consciousness of 
Jesus Himself.” (p. 450) 

The above sketch of this significant 
book by no means provides an ade- 
quate picture of its actual worth. From 
beginning to end it is a sober and 
searching treatment of the history and 
development of the major conceptions 
by which the New Testament writers 
have sought to depict the person and 
work of Jesus the Christ. The vol- 
ume also contains fourteen Additional 
Notes, a lengthy bibliography, and 
three sets of indexes. The translator 
has done a superb job of rendering the 
volume into English. His accuracy is 
assured by the tribute of the author, 
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who has dedicated the volume to him. 
The American publisher also deserves 
the highest commendation for the way 
in which the work has been produced. 
The reviewer has found only one error 
in the entire volume: the omission of 
“we” on page 251, line six from the 
bottom. 

On one point the reviewer is in basic 
disagreement with the author. While 
the author has over and again pointed 
out the influence of the old covenant 
faith of early Israel upon the ideas of 
kingship and the like which are bor- 
rowed from the surrounding cultures, 
he has not, in the reviewer’s judgment, 
adequately assessed the significance of 
the historical dimension of Israelite 
faith for the notion of the future king. 
On pp. 151-152 the author points out 
the decisive character of the Israelite 
view that God had come to save in the 
event of the Exodus; that here he had 
disclosed his purpose for Israel and 
for the nations in such a way that this 
purpose stood sure. History had a goal, 
and this goal was to be realized, even 
despite the faithlessness of God's 
people. 

Now it is precisely because of this 
notion of purpose in history that the 
Israelite traced back the work of God 
to the creation, and also looked for- 
ward to the coming fulfillment of the 
promise of God. Just as there was a 
beginning, so also was there to be an 
end. The end was to be effected through 
the designated agent of God, the king 
from the line of David. It consisted of 
much more than the restoration of the 
fortunes of Israel. It meant more than 
the fulfillment of the earthly, human 
ideals of the Israelite people. It in- 
volved the transformation of life, the 
restoration of harmony within history 
and in nature—at the end. Thus I can- 
not accept the view that there was no 
eschatology until the appearance of a 








fully-developed dualistic world-view. 
The definition of eschatology is too 
narrow to accommodate the forward- 
moving purpose of God to complete, in 
a definitive way, the work among men 
which has its center in God’s entrance 
into the historical life of Israel and 
is traced both backward and forward 
to encompass the totality of historical 
existence. 

The author has pointed out convine- 
ingly the weaknesses in those theories 
of a common oriental eschatology which 
were presented, among others, by Gress- 
mann. He has very properly corrected 
the tendency to find a common ideology 
of kingship which was only slightly 
modified in its Israelite setting. But 
he has not given due place to the im- 
pulse to a total fulfillment of the work 
of God among men and within nature 
which is documented in just those Old 
Testament passages which have tradi- 
tionally been designated as “messianic.” 
It is not sufficient, in the reviewer's 
judgment, to see more than the back- 
ground for an eschatological world- 
view in the pictures drawn of the ideal 
king. In fact, the author’s new solu- 
tion to the problem of the Servant Songs 
actually demonstrates that the disciple 
of II Isaiah (according to his view) is 
described in royal terms. It is not de- 
fensible, therefore, to see in this new 
picture of God’s fulfillment of his pur- 
pose in history a connection with the 
images of the future king who is in 
fact the King of the End-Time? In 
short, if Israel believed in the Creator, 
so also did she believe in the Redeemer, 
the one who fulfilled the purpose of 
creation. But fulfillment, in any ade- 
quate meaning of the term, means a 
total fulfillment. Israel did not have 
to await the appearing of the doctrine 
of the two ages in order to affirm the 
definitive character of God’s comple- 
tion of his work among men. 





Robert McAfee Brown? 


That C. S. Lewis is one of the most 
prolific writers of our generation need 
not be argued. Over the past fifteen 
years he has turned out a variety of 
books, some good, some bad, some bril- 
liant. In addition to solid pieces of re- 
search in his field of professional com- 
petence, English literature, he has writ- 
ten a number of small books of Christ- 
ian apologetics, a couple of avowedly 
“theological” works, a trilogy of science- 
fiction for adults, seven books of fairy 
stories for children that are absolutely 
tops, and now a novel, one of the most 
creative of the whole lot. 

Lewis is at his best when, as here, 
he is getting at theological material in- 
directly. He is least effective, I feel, 
when he is trying to play the part of the 
overt theologian, as he does, for ex- 
ample, in Miracles, a highly unsatis- 
factory book in which Lewis wins his 
argument only by demolishing a straw 
man naturalist who exists nowhere save 
in Lewis’ imagination, and whose over- 
throw is not therefore a matter of par- 
ticular moment for the rest of us. How- 


The Complaint Against the Gods' 





ever, when Lewis turns loose his un- 
doubted gifts of fantasy, imagination 
and ingenuity, he writes in a way which 
catches the reader unawares, and sud- 
denly brings him up short with the 
realization that something important 
has been happening to him during the 
reading of the book. 


A Myth Revised 


There are, for example, legitimate 
(and illegitimate) complaints against 
the gods, which have been a part of 
the human protest as long as men have 
recognized their less than totally auto- 
nomous status in the universe. In Tili 
We Have Faces, Lewis voices a good 
many of these complaints, through a 
retelling of the ancient myth of Psyche 
(borrowed with a few changes from 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses). Part I, 
which is at least four times as long as 
Part II, tells the story and recites the 
complaints. Part II, which is at least 
four times as important as Part I, 


'TILL WE HAVE FACES, sy C. S. Lewis. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1957. 313 pp., $4.50. 

2 Robert McAfee Brown is Auburn Associate Professor of Systematic 
Theology and Philosophy of Religion and is giving a course in Christian 
Faith and Contemporary Literature. 
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revises the complaints and gives some 
indication of the answer of the gods to 
the charges. The significant thing about 
reading Part II is that the reader does 
not feel that he has been “had”; Part 
II is not just a moral tacked on to the 
end to make things properly “religious.” 
Rather, as the increasing self-awareness 
of the narrator becomes apparent, the 
increasing depth of the whole book, as 
a recital of human character in process 
of formation, likewise becomes appar- 
ent. Lewis does not try to “sneak in” 
Christianity (the entire tale is in a 
pagan setting), but what he writes 
about the human situation of all men 
everywhere helps the Christian to a 
greater understanding of his own faith, 
and of his own particular perversions 
of it. 

The best way to indicate the com- 
municative power of the book will be 
to recall the story, and see what Lewis 
does with it. 

The purpose of the writer, Orual, 
queen of Glome, through whose eyes 
we see the action, is to accuse the gods. 
Why she feels entitled to accuse the gods 
gradually becomes clear. At the start 
of the tale her father is king, angry 
because he has two daughters but no 
son to succeed him. He takes another 
wife and propitiates the local deity, 
Ungit, in the hope of having a son. 
Ungit fails him, for a daughter is born, 
Istra, or Psyche. Psyche grows up in 
the palace with Orual and the other 
sister, Redival, and the three of them 
are taught by a Greek slave, called the 
Fox, who represents Greek culture at 
its rational and urbane best. Psyche is 
beautiful. The ugly Orual loves Psyche 
and is almost a mother to her. Psyche’s 
mother having died in childbirth. 

here comes a famine in the land. 
Psyche walks abroad, and appears to 
the people to have the gift of healing; 
they look upon her as Ungit in mortal 


shape. But the plague gets worse, 


Psyche is blamed, and instead of being 
called a goddess, she is now called “the 
Accursed.” The priest of Ungit claims 





her as a sacrifice for Ungit, for when 
mortals ape the gods and steal the wor- 
ship due to the gods, then the gods are 
angered. 


No Escape from the Gods 


So Psyche is taken to a holy place 
on the mountain, shackled to a sacred 
tree and left to die. And here arises 
part of Orual’s bitterness against the 
gods: first, that they took Psyche from 
her; second, that they did not let her 
have a final reconciliation with Psyche 
before the latter’s death; and third, that 
Psyche was carried off gilded and 
painted for sacrifice in a procession in 
which Orual could not take part. Orual 
decides that the gods are cruel and 
that there is no escape from them. 


There is no escape from them into 
sleep or madness, for they can pur- 
sue you into them with dreams. In- 
deed you are then most at their 
mercy. The nearest thing we have to 
a defence against them (but there is 
no real defence) is to be very wide 
awake and sober and hard at work, : 
to hear no music, never to look at 
earth or sky, and (above all) to love 
no one. 


Anything in life that is good, makes 
one vulnerable, and exposes one to 
sorrow. Truly, the gods are cruel. 

Later, Orual determines that at the 
very least she can go up the mountain 
and bury whatever remains of Psyche’s 
body. She goes first with Bardia, a 
trusted soldier, a matter-of-fact man of 
great common sense, who is very im- 
portant to Orual’s later story. They 
find nothing at the sacrificial spot. 
Nothing. Finally a ruby along the 
ground leads them to a valley, and 
there, on the other side of a tiny stream 

. stands Psyche. 

Orual, recovered from her shock 
crosses over the stream and _ hears 
Psyche’s story. Psyche had been res- 
cused by a god, taken to the beautiful 
palace in which they are now sitting, 
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ministered to by many servants, and is 
now the bride of a god, who visits her 
each night under cover of darkness, but 
upon whose face she may not gaze. 

There is a total misunderstanding. 
For Orual sees no palace. (This is one 
of Lewis’ changes in the original story.) 
She is sure that Psyche is being tricked 
by someone who has built a legend of 
fantasy in which Psyche has believed. 
She determines to resuce Psyche and 
bring her back to reality. But Psyche 
will not go. She prefers her world 
(which to her is obviously not make- 
believe) and she loves her lover. She 
will not leave him even for Orual. Orual 
leaves, dazed, not sure what to do, and 
goes back to Glome to think further. 
Just before leaving she turns around, 
and for a moment she too sees the 
palace in all of its splendor. But in a 
moment the picture disappears, and 
there is just forest again. Did she 
really see it, or was she deceived? She 
cannot tell. 

And this is another strand in the 
complaint against the gods. Why did 
they not make it clear one way or the 
other? Was Psyche deceived, or was 
Orual deceived? Why do the gods 
hint, rather than telling us outright? 
Why don’t they guide us plainly? 

Orual, the vision notwithstanding, 
determines that Psyche must be res- 
cued. Bardia’s opinion in the matter is 
that Psyche has been captured by a 
Shadowbrute, and is thus in the power 
of an evil spirit. But Bardia doesn’t 
want to get involved: “I think the less 
Bardia meddles with the gods, the less 
they'll meddle with me.” The Fox has 
another answer. He, of course, does not 
believe “the poets’ lies about the gods,” 
and says that Psyche has been deluded 
by a vagabond who is keeping her cap- 
tive with the fantasy, coming under 
cover of darkness so that his plot will 
not be betrayed. In either case, Orual 
decides—Shadowbrute or vagabond— 
Psyche must be rescued. She goes back 
to the mountain, and on threat of kill- 
ing herself, persuades Psyche to put 
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her lover to the test, by lighting a lamp 
that night and looking at his face. In 
sadness, Psyche agrees, though as she 
says, “Whatever comes after, something 
that was between us dies here.” 


The Judgment of the Gods 


Psyche does the deed and thereby 
brings catastrophe upon herself. The 
god (for such it was) must now put 
her out of the palace, and condemn her 


to a life of wandering across the earth, , 


fulfilling well-nigh impossible tasks in 
penance for her lack of trust. The god 
appears to Orual, not in anger, but with 
“passionless and measureless rejection 
. .. He rejected, denied, answered, and 
(worst of all) he knew, all I had 
thought, done or been.” He tells her 
that Psyche must now go into exile, to 
hunger and thirst and tread hard roads, 
and concludes, “You also shall he 
Psyche.” And Orual hears the weeping 
of Psyche, weeping she has caused and 
is powerless to comfort. There is noth- 
ing for her to do but return home and 
await her own destruction. 


But the destruction does not come. 
Orual returns to Glome, and decides 
that she will go veiled, as a kind of 
treaty with her ugliness (and also, one 
suspects, as a kind of penance enacted 
by one upon whose face a god has 
looked in judgment). She realizes that 
rather than being doomed to die, she 
is doomed to live. Soon she becomes 
queen. She is a good queen, she is an 
efficient queen, she is a masculine 
queen. She drives out whatever femi- 
ninity she had, and becomes an expert 
swordsman. Legends grow up about her, 
particularly after she defeats Prince 
Argan in mortal combat. She has a 
reign of peace, prosperity and progress. 

After the death of the Fox, Orual 
decides to go on a journey. And this 
opens up a wound she had almost 
healed by years of busyness. For in a 
distant land she discovers a temple to 
a new goddess, Istra. The priest of Istra 
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tells her Psyche’s story, and he tells it 
all wrong. He tells about a sister who 
saw the palace of Psyche, who was 
jealous, and who brought about 
Psyche’s downfall, condemning her to 
wander the face of the world, treading 
hard roads. 

This is the last straw. Orual deter- 
mines to write down her charges against 
the gods. For in this charge that she was 
jealous of Psyche is the proof that the 
gods have not only laughed at her, but 
have spat in her face. She must expose 
them. For if the gods had revealed them- 
selves clearly, and not ambiguously, 
there would have been no need for a 
sad tale about Psyche. Orual demands 
“a different world, a world in which the 
gods show themselves clearly and don’t 
torment men with glimpses, nor unveil 
to one what they hide from another, nor 
ask you to believe what contradicts 
your eyes and ears and nose and tongue 
and fingers.” 

So here, then, is the final culminating 
charge against the gods, with which the 
first part of the book ends, a stirring, 
human and natural indictment: 

They gave me nothing in the world 
to love but Psyche and then took her 
away from me. But that was not 
enough. They then brought me to her 
at such a place and time that it hung 
on my word whether she should con- 
tinue in bliss or be cast out into mis- 
ery. They would not tell me whether 
she was the bride of god, or mad, or 
a brute’s or villain’s spoil. They would 
give no clear sign, thought I begged 
for it. I had to guess. And because I 
gussed wrong they punished me; 
what’s worse, punished me through 
her ... 1 say the gods deal very un- 
rightly with us. For they will neither 
(which would be best of all) go 
away and leave us to live our own 
short days to ourselves, nor will they 
show themselves openly to us and tell 
us what they would have us do. For 
that too would be endurable. But to 
hint and hover, to draw near us in 
dreams and oracles, or in a waking 


vision that vanishes as soon as seen, 
to be dead silent when we question 
them and then glide back and whis- 
per (words we cannot understand) in 
our ears when we most wish to be 
free of them, and to show to one 
what they hide from another; what 
is all this but cat-and-mouse play, 
blindman’s bluff, and mere jugglery? 
Why must holy places be dark 
places? 

I say, therefore, that there is no 
creature (toad, scorpion, or serpent) 
so noxious to man as the gods. Let 
them answer my charge if they can. 
It may well be that instead of answer- 
ing, they'll strike me mad or leprous 
or turn me into beast, bird, or tree. 
But will not all the world then know 
(and the gods will know it knows) 
that this is because they have no 
answer? 


End of Part I. End, presumably, of 
the complaint against the gods. 

And a powerful complaint it is. Com- 
pressed into these two paragraphs, 
Orual has voiced not only her own com- 
plaint, but the timeless complaint of all 
ages against the gods. Why do they give 
no clear sign? Why do they hint and 
hover? Why can’t they simply leave us 
alone? (That we could easily endure.) 
Why can’t they show themselves open- 
ly? (That, too, we could endure, for 
with all its concomitant terror, it would 
at least show us clearly what was de- 
manded of us.) 


The Force of the Complaint 


At this point, the non-Christian 
reader will applaud the fulness of the 
Charge. The Christian reader must feel 
within himself the force of the charge. 
For the charge is not easily disposed 
of. We cannot say, “The complaints 
have been answered, and it’s all clear, 
now that Christ has come.” This is too 
cheap an answer. For in one sense, the 
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fact of the Incarnation only heightens 
the intensity of the complaint. Christ 
does not make it “a sure thing.” His 
revelation does not reveal fully, totally, 
transparently. It too can be rejected, 
denied, dismissed as illusion, just as 
Orual dismissed Psyche’s palace. He 
gives us no “sure” sign. Why should 
we believe that God has become incar- 
nate in a carpenter’s son? Why should 
we look for him, of all places, among 
the Jews? Why should we expect to 
find divine love in the midst of the 
shame, the filth, and (as Charles Wil- 
liams has said) the obscenity of a first- 
century crucifixion? Orual’s complaint 
is not a complaint that we can dispose 
of by pointing to the God of Chris- 
tian faith. From one point of view, the 
God of Christian faith is a God who 
forces us toe rewrite the complaint in 
italics. 

There is, however, an answer given 
to Orual. Part of the answer involves 
a redrafting of the complaint. The 
answer is described by Lewis in much 
more compressed form, and it cannot 
have the same tightly knit and matter- 
of-fact treatment as the statement of 
the complaint. The answer comes in vis- 
ions and hints, but it is an answer. 

No sooner has Orual set down her 
full story, than she realizes that it is 
not, in fact, her full story. She has been 
very selective. She has written.in a way 
that will show her in the most favor- 
able light. But other interpretations of 
her story, which she thought she had 
successfully smothered, now come 
crowding to the surface. The writing 
of the book (i.e. Part I) was “only to 
prepare me for the gods’ surgery. They 
used my own pen to probe my wound.” 
She discovers, for example, that she 
sinned against Redival, her sister whom 
she disliked, by disregarding her. In 
giving herself so totally to Psyche’s 
upbringing, Orual created a terrible 
and twisted knot in the heart of Redi- 
val. For years she had “used” Bardia, 
drawing too heavily on his time and 
energy, so that Bardia’s home life had 
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been ruined. She wore him out with the 
demands of state, and thus caused his 
premature death. It is no wonder that 
Bardia’s wife has little but contempt 
for Orual. 


This reassessment of her life forces 
her to reassess the gods. Ungit, for 
example. In a dream, it becomes clear 
to her that in a real sense she is Ungit, 
“gorged with men’s stolen lives.” The 
discovery is overpowering. She deter- 
mines to drown herself. She goes to 
the river, straps her ankles together, 
and is about to hop in, when a voice, 
the voice of a god, says, “Do not do it.” 
There is no rebellion left in her and 
she hops out. 

Very well, being Ungit, and thus ugly 
in soul, she must change her ugly soul 
into a fair one. This she will do, the 
gods being her helpers. But how can 
one, by the mere willing of it, change 
an ugly soul into a fair one? It can’t 
be done, not even thirty minutes at a 
stretch—as she bitterly discovers: “I 
could mend my soul no more than my 
face. Unless the gods helped. And why 
did the gods not help?” 


In this impasse, Orual has some more 
visions. She is in a field. The gods’ 
rams are running through the field, and 
a single golden fleck from their sides 
will make her beautiful in soul. But as 
she approaches them they force her 
back and trample her down. She sees 
a woman in another part of the field, 
picking up flecks of gold that the rams 
have left in the thorns during their 
charge on Orual. “She won without 
effort what utmost effort would not win 
for me.” So Orual cannot win her way 
by effort into a satisfactory relationship 
with the gods. 


The Real Complaint 


In another vision, significantly a vis- 
ion of the desert, she is finally led to 
a judgment hall where she can once 
more voice her complaint. She stands 
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absolutely naked before the court. 
There will be no pretences here. And 
at this point the real complaint against 
the gods comes out, with devastating 
clarity. The earlier complaint, the ene 
we all make, is not the true complaint. 
We use it as a device to hide from our- 
selves the real nature of our complaint 
against the gods. For the real complaint 
is one of jealousy. The gods are our 
rivals. They take the ones we love best. 

It would be far better for us if 
you were foul and ravening. We'd 
rather you drank their blood than 
stole their hearts. We’d rather they 
were ours and dead than yours and 
made immortal. But to steal her love 
from me, to make her see things I 
couldn’t see... 

There’s no room for you and us 
in the same world. You're a tree in 
whose shadow we can’t thrive. We 
want to be our own . . . What should 
I care for some horrible, new happi- 
ness which I hadn’t given her and 
which separated her from me? Do 
you think I wanted her to be happy 
that way? .. . Do you ever remem- 
ber whose the girl was? She was 
mine. Mine; do you not know what 
the word means? Mine! You're 
thieves, seducers. . . . 

Now this is a very different matter. 
This is the real complaint. And where 
we found it easy to identify with Orual’s 
earlier complaint, we are much more 
reluctant to do so in this case. We are 
quite prepared to be sophisticated about 
our doubts, but to concede that they 
might come from a bitterness at the 
extent to which the divine interferes 
with life—that is something else again. 
It sounds uncomfortably like something 
we would prefer to examine no further. 

But Orual has examined further aad 
voiced her own bitterest objections. 
She who was “faceless” for so many 
years with the wearing of the veil, has 
now been stripped naked in body and 
in soul, the veil across her life removed. 
And as she herself can confess, “The 
complaint was the answer. To hear my- 


self making it was to be answered.” 
She has finally been forced to utter the 
speech which had lain at the center 
of her soul for years. She discovers that 
what we really are must be “dug out 
of us” before we can face the gods. 


I saw well why the gods do not 
speak to us openly, nor let us answer. 
Till that word can be dug out of us 
{the word which is really ourselves], 
why should they hear the babble that 
we think we mean? How can they 
meet us face to face till we have 
faces? 

The gods will give answers only to hon- 
est, naked charges. Not while we are 
faceless, superficial, hypocritical or 
sophisticated, will they deal with us. 
Our words can form a barrier to our 
understanding. Even the Fox, dead but 
present at the judgment, understands 
this, and sees that this has been his 
sin—to substitute words for reality, 
maxims for truth, philosophy for trans- 
forming power. 


Beyond Justice 


But Orual’s judgment is not yet over, 
although her insight has considerably 
increased. The Fox takes her further 
on, consoling her with the thought that 
at least she “will not get justice.” The 
gods (thank God) are not just, for 
“what would become of us if they 
were?” So there must be a salvation 
beyond justice. And there is. 

The Fox takes her to a place where 
she has a re-vision of her previous vis- 
ions. (Interestingly enough, the Greek, 
while he cannot bring about her salva- 
tion, is at least a tutor unto salvation.) 
Orual sees someone by a river, strap- 
ping her ankles, about to hop in and 
drown. It is Psyche. “Don’t do it,” 
Orual calls to the picture, and Psyche 
unties her ankles and goes away. She 
sees Psyche approaching a field to get 
some golden wool from the god’s rams. 
Psyche cannot get near them, but sud- 
denly the rams turn upon another in- 
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truder and trample her down. As they 
charge, flecks of fleece come off on the 
thorns, and Psyche gleans them without 
effort. 

So it goes. Psyche, Orual. The one 
helping the other. The other helping 
the one. At times, in her travellings, 
Psyche seems almost happy. The Fox 
explains that it is because “Another 
bore nearly all the anguish.” The other 
was Orual. Orual bore the anguish, 
Psyche achieved the tasks. The Fox 
asks almost mockingly, “Would you 
rather have had justice?” 

Here is a theme writ large across 
human history, but perhaps visible in 
all of its splendid clarity only to those 
who have seen it writ largest of all at 
one particular place in human history 
—the theme of substituted love, of men 
and women, and gods, taking upon one 
another the bearing of burdens too 
great to be borne alone. Psyche bore 
much for Orual, through her wander- 
ing and toil and anguish, but Orual, 
without knowing it, bore much for 
Psyche. “She bore much for you then,” 
the Fox tells Orual, “You have borne 
something for her since.” And with this 
comes the glad news, the only truly 
redeeming and transforming news, “the 
Divine Nature can change the past.” 

Psyche and Orual finally meet face 
to face. The pictures and images and 
vision are over now. There need be no 
more deception, so Orual can now say 
in utter honesty, “I never wished you 
well, never had one selfless thought of 
you. I was a craver.” But since the 
bearing of burdens can work both ways, 
and must be reciprocal, more happens 
than merely the recognition of the past. 
As Orual has borne part of the pain 
for Psyche, so that Psyche can accom- 
plish the tasks set before her, now 
Orual is made beautiful as a result of 
the tasks Psyche has accomplished. 
Psyche’s journeys have led her to that 
which will remake Orual into a thing 


of beauty. Orual looks into the pool 
and sees two Psyches, both beautiful 
(though that really doesn’t matter so 
much now). The great voice which had 
once said the dreadful word to her, 
“You also are Psyche,” now says the 
blessed word to her, “You also are 
Psyche.” She is in the presence of the 
god, and now the presence is one not of 
judgment, but of mercy. 


The Answer 


Part I had ended with the words 
“No answer.” The gods can give no 
answer to the charges we bring against 
them. But when the true nature of the 
charges has been exposed, and we see 
ourselves as we truly are (and thus be- 
gin to see the gods as they truly are), 
then the entire situation has been 
changed. 


I know now, Lord, why you utter 
no answer. You are yourself the 
answer. Before your face questions 
die away. What other answer would 
suffice? 


“How can the gods meet us face to 
face till we have faces?” Orual asked 
earlier in her judgment. She sees now 
that they cannot. But when the veil is 
stripped away, God himself is the 
answer. “I had heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear,” said another Orual, 
making complaint against the gods, 
“But now mine eyes seeth thee.” And 
that is enough. 

The complaint against the gods 
sounds eminently reasonable, until we 
recognize that it is not our real com- 
plaint, but an evasion of our real com- 
plaint. And for those who enter vicar- 
iously with Orual into the complaint 
which is made without a veil, it may 
be that there can be granted vicariously 
the salvation which came to her. 
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WE WITNESS TOGETHER: A 
History oF Cooperative Home Mis- 
sions, RY Rosert T. Hanpy. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1956. xiv-273 
pp., $4.00. 

Dr. Handy’s volume has an impor- 
tance which is at least threefold. It is 
difficult to imagine an alert and respon- 
sible churchman who will not discover 
his interest claimed by one or more of 
these three aspects. 

Its major purpose is indicated in the 
sub-title. It telis the story of Protes- 
tant collabcration in a phase of Amer- 
ican church life of which many of us 
are woefully ignorant: “home missions.” 
But, as Dr. Hermann Morse points out 
in his Introduction, it is more than 
that. “It is a valuable contribution to 
understanding of the whole cooperative 
movement that has been such a signifi- 
cant feature of Protestant church his- 
tory in this century.” However, it is 
more than even that. Here is a vivid, 
informative and arresting account of 
the movement of Christianity across the 
continent and among the neediest and 
most neglected segments of the national 
population. “The home mission move- 
ment . . . was largely directed toward 
the evangelization and churching of 
the frontier . . . an aspect of national 
expansion westward . . . the religious 
version of the geographical occupancy 
of the continent . . . the effort to make 
America more Christian.” It is esti- 
mated that four-fifths of the congrega- 
tions of the evangelical churches are of 
home missionary origin. In following 


this development, the reader is drawn 
into a new understanding of his own 
Christian origins and inheritance, 
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To be sure, as the national scene 
changed, the focus alters. With the in- 
flux of immigrant tides, and the onset 
of urbanization and industrialization, 
the “frontier” shifted to the city slums 
and to special groups—Indians, Neg- 
roes, Eskimos, Orientals, Mexicans, 
Puerto Ricans, Mormons, Jews. Home 
missions continued to represent Amer- 
ican Christianity in pioneering and 
prophetic outreach. 

Dr. Handy reminds us that three 
strands were inwoven into the chronicle 
he relates. The “evangelical motif” was 
earliest and always predominant; home 
missions were an expression of the 
revivalism which was such a prominent 
feature of Nineteenth Century America. 
The “cooperative impulse” is the par- 
ticular object of his attention. But the 
“social emphasis” was always present. 
One of the most interesting and illum- 
inating aspects of the history is the 
interplay of the first and third em- 
phases. Home missions attempted and 
succeeded in holding together in mutual 
enrichment and correction evangelism 
and the social gospel. 

A word must be said in praise of the 
competence and craftsmanship of the 
author. A vast mass of complicated 
historical data has been sifted, organ- 
ized and set forth in balanced per- 
spective. And the whole complex devel- 
opment is presented with notable clar- 
ity and engaging charm. 

Inevitably, the major purpose to 
furnish American church history with 
a comprehensive and authoritative con- 
spectus of home missionary coopera- 
tion dominates. Events and persons are 
described which are indispensable for 
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the record but of secondary interest to 
the casual reader. But attention to de 
tail is never permitted to obscure the 
main outlines or clog the sweep of the 
narrative. 

Here is, at once, an invaluable addi- 
tion to the still short shelf of the his- 
tory of ecumenical Christianity and a 
fascinating and challenging introduc- 
tion to the seedplot of American 
Protestantism. 

Henry P. Van Dusen 


THE INTEGRITY OF PREACH- 
ING, sy Joun Knox. Nashville, Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1957. 96 pp., $1.75. 
Those who, like this reviewer, are 

convinced that Protestantism minus a 

strong Biblical proclamation from its 

pulpits deserves no future are en- 
couraged by the current trend in our 
seminaries. The renewal of the doc- 
trines of Church and Bible has come 
in time to deliver us from suicide in 

a swamp of sentiment and shallow 

topicality. We have now reached the 

point, however, when it is no longer 
enough to hear the exhortation to 

“preach Biblically.” We want to know 

what this means. 

The value of Dr. Knox’s book is that 
he has explored the meaning of this 
injunction. He shows in a penetrating 
analysis the difference between preach- 
ing that merely sounds Biblical and 
that which is truly a proclamation of 
the Word. He stresses throughout his 
book the need for the Biblical event 
te become actual, and we are offered 
some thought-provoking criteria for 
judging how this can be done. He 
speaks of the importance of the char- 
acteristic Biblical ideas in “the concrete 
context of the Church’s tradition and 
life,” and especially of the central Bibli- 
cal event—the life, death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. It is along this line of 
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thought that preachers will be helped 
to avoid the deadness of historicism on 
the one hand and the shallowness of 
contemporary comment on the other. 
Dr. Knox has a health-giving concep- 
tion of how the Biblical events can 
become contemporary by the power of 
the Spirit in the fellowship of the 
Church. 

The book has excellent things to say 
on the personal nature of preaching 
and on its setting in worship. One 
crucial problem for the preacher is 
brought out again in these pages al- 
though no real solution is (or can be) 
offered. This is the dilemma involving 
the integrity of the preacher, who 
knows that he must speak out of genu- 
ine personal conviction and yet must 
be faithful to the message committed 
to the Church. Those who wrestle with 
this problem will, however, find much 
that is stimulating and helpful in the 
chapters on “Preaching is Personal” 
and “Preaching is Worship.” “Preach- 
ing,” says Dr. Knox, “is a personal, liv- 
ing confession of the ancient faith of 
the Church.” 

Books on preaching are inclined to 
neglect the factor of the active partici- 
pation of the congregation. Too often 
they leave the impression that a Chris- 
tian congregation consists of passive 
material to be moulded by the preacher. 
Dr. Knox has a vivid sense of the par- 
ticipation of the worshipper in the 
sermon—his “inward Amen” to what is 
being confessed. “The peacher, no less 
truly than the gospel, must not be 
hedged in; he must be free to present 
the meaning of the gospel as that mean- 
ing has come home to him. But unless 
his preaching elicits some such response 
in the church because it is itself a 
response to realities in the church’s life 
and a proclamation of the event which 
gave rise to it and determined its 
character—unless this is true, his 


preaching has ceased to be authentic 
Christian preaching.” 

Dr. Knox does not unnecessarily add 
to the plethora of technical “how-to-do- 























it” books but has some shrewd sug- 
gestions in passing on sermon prepara- 
tion and construction. The real stim- 
ulus of the book, however, will be found 
to be its intimation of the meaning of 
Biblical preaching and the author’s 
deep understanding of preaching as a 
sacrament. 

Davip H. C. Reap 


CHURCH DOGMATICS, Vot. I Tue 
DoctRINE OF THE Worp or Gop Part 
2, py Kart Bartu, Tr. G. T. Toom- 
soN AND Harotp Knicut. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. xiv- 
905 pp., $12.50. 

Vot. IV THe Doctrine or ReEcon- 

CILIATION Part I, py Kart Bartn, 

Tr. G. W. Bromitey. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. xi- 

802 pp., $12.50. 

[Ed. Note: This is the last in a series 

of three reviews which discuss the 

newly translated volumes of Church 

Dogmatics as well as Barth’s place in 

contemporary thought more generally. 

Reviews by Professors Bennett and 

Muilenburg appeared, respectively, in 

the January and March issues of the 

Quarterly Review.] 

In the summer of 1938, Peter Barth, 
the editor of the Opera Selecta of Cal- 
vin, told some of us who were his col- 
leagues on the faculty of Adolph Kel- 
ler’s Ecumenical Seminar in Geneva the 
following story about his brother Karl: 
“Our family used to spend the summer 
vacations in the country. One day after 
breakfast, our father decided that we 
should all go on a hike or a picnic. All 
members of the family were rounded 
up, but Karl, who was then nine or ten 
years old, was nowhere to be found. We 
finally went off without him. When we 
came back in the late afternoon, there 
was still no sign of him. At last, we 


located him in a barn. He was seated 
on a three-legged stool in front of a 
barrel the top of which served him as 
a desk. He had been writing all day. 
When we asked him what he was up to, 
he replied: ‘I am writing my Collected 
Works.’ ” 

What he thus began, Karl Barth has 
apparently been continuing to do to 
this day. His “Collected Works” now 
fill large book-shelves. Now past seventy 
years of age, he is still busy and preoc- 
cupied with writing. And what a skill- 
ful writer he is! Words flow incessantly 
from his pen. He must do his thinking 
while he is writing. He is as productive 
as a journalist who must finish a story 
every day and as creative as a novelist 
with great imagination who cannot but 
give form to his ideas in words. Indeed, 
in his pronouncements on the church- 
and world-situation, Barth appears to 
be a theological journalist. And in his 
dogmatic works, he writes, if I may 
say so, like a theological novelist. He 
resembles a Thomas Mann or a Thomas 
Wolfe. Like them, he draws upon an 
inexhaustible font of imagination and, 
like them, he is a master, nay, a wizard 
of the written word. 

The volumes of his Church Dogmatics 
are written in a sober, didactic but 
flourishing style that flows steadily 
along like a broad swift river. (The 
English translators have reproduced it 
with admirable competence.) Its sen- 
tences are long and involved and 
repetitive. An idea which can be cap- 
tured in a few words is expressed in 
an ever new series of sentences. Dif- 
ferent words and varying phrases arti- 
culate it over and over again. It im- 
prints itself upon the mind of the 
reader in the same way as a musical 
theme, when it is developed in the 
movement of a sonata or symphony, 
lays hold of the mind of the listener. 

Of course, Barth’s basic ideas are of 
such a sort that they cannot be com- 
municated by any other method. For 
example, his doctrine of the knowledge 
of God is grounded on the thesis that 
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“God is known by God and by God 
alone.” (II, 1, p. 47.) In order to ex- 
plain what he means by this, Barth 
fills dozens of pages. But when he is 
done, he has stated and re-stated only 
this one idea. 

Only this one idea, I say. What a 
strange idea it is, what a disturbing 
idea to be entertained and explained 
by a human mind! One can deal with 
it only in one of two ways of explana- 
tion: either state it and then say no 
more about it (for, if only God can 
know God, a man can not possibly say 
anything about knowing him!) or state 
it and then deal with it laboriously and 
in many twists and contortions of 
thought in terms of an impossible 
human possibility (for if, when God is 
knowable only to God, a man neverthe- 
less finds that he is capable of this 
knowledge of God, he has indeed a lot 
of explaining to do!). 

Barth is this kind of a man! He can 
and dares speak of God’s communion 
with man and of man’s communion with 
God on the basis of the thesis that God 
can be known only by himself. And he 
has found it necessary to fill not dozens 
but thousands of pages in order to ex- 
plain how this can be. He can do this 
because he knows what God’s counsels 
are. If I may be allowed to say so, he 
has, in my opinion, looked into God’s 
cards. 

This doctrine of the knowledge of 
God has been his theme from the begin- 
ning of his career as a_ theological 
author. His commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans was a turbulent exposi- 
tion of the idea that God is in heaven 
and man on earth; and thet man de- 
ceives himself if he thinks that he can 
reach heaven from earth; indeed, that 
men, particularly Christian men, have 
been deceiving themselves throughout 
the ages, but never more thoroughly 
than in modern times when they be- 
lieved that by religion and religiousness 
they could obtain a relation with God. 
Barth still thinks so. In Volume 
I, 2 of the Church Dogmatics (now 
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available in English translation), he 
presents a long chapter on religion as 
unbelief and superstition. Throughout 
the whole work, down to Volume IV, 2, 
he declares himself a sworn enemy of 
all so-called natural knowledge of God, 
all “natural theology,” all paths toward 
God “von unten nach oben.” Like the 
Roman Catholic conception of the 
analogia entis, all this appears to him 
as the invention of Antichrist. 
However, he has never been only a 
critic. He was and is (and now more 
fully than ever) a constructive, or 
rather, an expository thinker. From 
the beginning he has pointed to the 
availability of an access to God: by 
the way that leads “von oben nach 
unten,” in God’s revelation of himself 
in Jesus Christ to which the Bible bears 
witness. In the Word in which God 
knows himself he can be known also 
by man, not in the sense that human 
godlessness and atheism are trans- 
formed into godliness and faith or in 
the sense that man’s incapacity for God 
is replaced by an openness for the 
divine, but in the sense that God draws 
man into his own divine life and makes 
him a participant of his own divine 
self-knowledge. In this way, Barth has 
stated the matter from the beginning 
and he finds ever new ways of saying 
it again. Only he speaks now of the 
objective factuality of this event in un- 
paradoxical terms. He has banished 
from his thought the Kierkegaardian 
existential dialectics that he employed 
in his earlier works and the vocabulary 
by means of which he expressed it. 
In Volume IV, 2 of the Dogmatics, 
the last one published and not yet avail- 
able in English, one can read sentences 
(p. 136) that I translate as follows: 
“The Incarnation is in itself a fact 
produced by an act of God’s majesty 
and as such it has not only the char- 
acter of an actual happening but also 
that of revelation. Because it has this 
character, it reveals, opens and discloses 
itself and makes itself knowable by 
creating the possibility of being seen, 
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heard and understood, or rather: it 
creates the eyes that see it, the ears 
that hear it, the thoughts that under- 
stand it. Because it has this character, 
it is a light that can be and is actually 
seen—‘in thy light we shall see light’ 
(Ps. 36, 10), ie, it renders itself 
knowable as a fact. It removes the bar 
and opens the door toward its givenness 
(objectivity) ; it enlarges itself in the 
direction of a subject; it comprehends 
and embraces this subject; it becomes 
the known object of this subject. By 
the action of the object the subject 
that is not capable of knowing it thus 


- is enabled to know it.” In other words, 


revelation produces its own possibility 
of being known, or: by disclosing him- 
self, God creates the possibility of being 
known. (This is one of those long in- 
volved statements that represents one 
of the aforementioned variations of 
Barth’s theological-symphonic themes.) 

Along these lines Barth’s thought has 
remained steady and identical. But, as 
the work on the Dogmatics progressed, 
he has seen fit to modify his basic 
theme. In connection with the extremely 
elaborate development of the doctrines 
of Creation and Reconciliation, he was 
led to put an ever increasing weight 
upon Christology. His theology is now 
“concentrated upon Christ” to such an 
extent that all doctrines on the nature 
and life of God and on the nature and 
destiny of man are explained on the 
basis of the second article of the 
Creed: the faith in Jesus Christ, very 
God of very God and very man of very 
man. The man Christ Jesus, the in- 
carnate Son of God, born of the Virgin, 
crucified under Pontius Pilate, raised 
from the dead and (after forty days) 
ascended into heaven, is the Alpha and 
the Omega, God in action as Saviour 
and Creator. Christ, the Reconciler, is 
the actual ground of all being and of 
all knowing. From, in and to him are 
all things. He is the summum esse and 
the summum bonum. In hin, all reality 
is disclosed as upheld and surrounded 
by the triumphant grace of God. God 





is love. 


The doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Chalcedonian dogma of the two na- 
tures of Christ, regarded as implicit in 
the Biblical Kerygma of Christ, serve 
Barth as the basis of a grand specula- 
tion on God, Man and Nature. The 
Bible as well as the cosmological, soter- 
iological and anthropological doctrines 
of historical theology furnish him the 
individual parts of his system of a 
Christological metaphysics. It is amaz- 
ing to see how he handles these parts 
as his thought ranges over the whole 
Bible and the entire tradition of Chris- 
tian theology down to its remote and 
obscure corners. (Here one’ can learn 
much! ) 

Barth’s theology has thus become a 
system of speculative Biblical metaphys- 
ics. It has been characterized, not in- 
eptly, as “Christomorism.” He is not 
far removed from the world of German 
Idealism. Indeed, we must rank Barth 
next to the great speculative theologians 
of Christian history: Origen, Thomas 
Aquinas, Schleiermacher. In the light 
of the faith of the prophets and apostles 
and the Protestant Reformers, partic- 
ularly Luther but also Calvin, he is as 
great a seducer as they were. If they 
are heretical because of their service 
to the harlot Reason, he is too. If 
Schelling has made a Plotinian gnostic 
of Tillich, Plato has tempted Barth to 
develop a Biblical-Christological theo- 
sophy or gnosis. 

All who love dogmatic thinking will 
be fascinated, thrilled and enriched by 
the reading of the volumes of the 
Church Dogmatics—in company with the 
Roman Catholic Thomists who, despite 
Barth’s strictures on the analogia entis, 
seem to be able to appropriate his sys- 
tem best of all. But anyone who likes 
to have his imagination excited by the 
thrill of theological metaphysics will 
have a rousing experience by reading 
Barth. 

What influence will this Church Dog- 
matics have upon the churches? Will it 
profoundly affect the course of Pro- 
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testantism? I am so bold as to believe 
that it will not change the course of 
thought and action either of Old or New 
Protestantism. Despite its great depth 
and range, Barth’s thinking is too will- 
ful and unrealistic. A theology which is 
based on the principle that man can- 
not know God but which, in dependence 
on a revelation in which God knows 
himself, presumes to explain what God 
is in himself, what his inner life is, and 
even what his purposes are for time and 
eternity, must prove in the end to be 
irrelevant to the human situation. 


Today, the human situation, including 
that of the churches, must be handled 
by critical anthropological thinking 
and by means of decisions derived from 
clear, critical historical thinking. Barth 
says that church history is merely an 
auxiliary theological discipline, because 
he believes that the church must be 
guided by dogmatic theology oriented to 
the Bible. But dogmatic speculation, 
even if it is based on the Bible, cannot 
help us. What we need most is his- 
torical understanding and not theo- 
sophy. The churches have more need of 
a Harnack than of a Barth. 

In the volume Antwort, which a num- 
ber of Barth’s friends published in 
honor of his seventieth birthday, Eduard 
Thurneysen, his old time friend, pre- 
sents (under the title “The Begin- 
nings”) a series of letters he received 
from Barth during the time when they 
were neighboring pastors in the Swiss 
Aargau. One of the letters (written on 
April 20, 1920) reads as follows: “In 
Basel, I went boldly to Eberhard Vis- 
cher and inquired for Harnack. I burst 
into an important party, where (as I 
later heard in a round about way) they 
had been talking mostly about me. Har- 
nack sat enthroned on a sofa; they ad- 
dressed him as ‘Excellency,’ and he 
distributed bon mots (‘two things are 
international,’ he said, ‘money and intel- 
lect.’). Afterwards, I had a private con- 
versation with him and _ Eberhard 
Vischer, for an hour or so. I asked him 
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what he meant by ‘profane’ and was 
told that he had in mind the oneside- 
edness of my thinking . . . because it 
intruded upon God’s mystery. He could 
not reply quite so readily to my ques- 
tion whether he would not admit that 
I was at least historically correct in my 
understanding of the N. T. In answer- 
ing this, the two gentlemen became 
very much involved and it finally 
amounted to this, that the forgiveness 
of sins is something very simple and a 
part of the love of the neighbor, and 
Harnack said that he practised it con- 
stantly. They were willing to concede 
that a little disturbance of the church 
might be desirable, but insisted that I 
should keep my conception of God to 
myself and not turn it into an ‘article 
of export.’ Finally they called me a 
Calvinist and an intellectualist and then 
dismissed me with the prediction that 
according to all the evidence of church 
history, I would probably found a sect 
and become the recipient of inspir- 
ations.” 

This is a very nice story, very char- 
acteristic of all persons concerned. And 
the judgments expressed in it are all 
correct, I think, that of Barth on Har- 
nack as well as that of Harnack on 
Barth. 

WitHeLtm Pauck 


THE PROPHETS 1 tue Kine JAMes 
VERSION WITH INTRODUCTION AND 
CoMMENTARY, BY JuLIus A. Bewer. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. 
vii-663 pp., $5.95. 

Before his death, Prof. Bewer chan- 
nelled much of his fine scholarship and 
learning into a series of Annotated 
Bible booklets, of which those on the 
Prophets are now gathered for the first 
time into a more permanent cloth- 
bound library edition. 
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The present volume appears well de- 
signed for those who are unable to use 
the customary critical tools for treating 
the Hebrew text, and who therefore 
would welcome a concise critically an- 
notated edition of the Prophets in 
English. At the outset, the retaining of 
the more or less obsolete text of the 
King James Version might seem un- 
fortunate, but Prof. Bewer’s detailed 
textual notes, many of which benefit 
from the recent tremendous strides 
made in Semitic philology, history, and 
archaeology, compensate for this weak- 
ness not only by correcting errors in 
the KJV translation, but also by sug- 
gesting many new readings and further 
illumination on a number of puzzling 
words, phrases, and passages. 


In’ general, the traditional order of 
the prophetic books has been changed 
to meet the demand of a chronological 
arrangement. Strangely, this has not 
been followed consistently throughout, 
for in the first section of the book con- 
taining the eighth century prophets, 
such obviously non-eighth century pro- 
phets as Deutero and Trito Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel are also included. 


By way of preface to each major 
chronological section of prophetic writ- 
ings, Professor Bewer has written a 
brief yet concise historical introduction. 
A description of the specific context in 
which each prophet spoke (with ar- 
rangement and dating of oracles in 
chronological sequence, where pos- 
sible), together with a short discussion 
of the prophet’s religious message and 
contribution to religious thought, pre- 
cedes the main body of text and critical 
notes. 


As a very handy, scholarly, compact, 
and readable volume, “Bewer on the 
Prophets” should find great use among 
both ministers and lay Bible students, 
and where greater detail is not wanted, 
even among professional _ biblical 
scholars. 


Georce M. LANpEs 





DYNAMICS OF FAITH, sy Pav 
Tuuich. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. xxiv-127 pp., $2.75. 

THE ART OF LOVING, sy Enicu 
Fromm. New York, Harper & Bro- 
thers, 1956. xxiv-133 pp., $2.75. 


These two valuable little books really 
have nothing in common except their 
dust jackets, which advertise that they 
are books in a series entitled “Worid 
Perspectives,” edited by Ruth Nanda 
Anshen. This means that they also 
carry an introduction by Miss Anshen. 
Each is a classic of irrelevance and ob- 
scure yearning for a new world civil- 
isation. Miss Anshen introduces Til- 
lich’s thoughtful little study with the 
remark that, “world perspectives is 
dedicated to the concept of man, born 
out of a universe perceived through a 
fresh vision of reality.” The reader 
may ponder the meaning of this and 
similarly obscure reflections for some 
time without gaining any glimmer of 
what the author means. The succeeding 
sentences fail to throw any light upon 
the enigma of meaning. Miss Anshen 
declares that, “the series is committed 
to a re-examination of all those sides 
of human endeavor, which the special- 
ist was taught to believe, he could 
safely leave aside.” An amusing bit of 
irrelevance is that part of the introduc- 
tion which inveighs against “positivis- 
tic” thought in an introduction to 
Fromm’s work. He, of course, is a dis- 
tinguished psychologist who prides him- 
self on his naturalistic humanism. 

Paul Tillich’s volume on the Dynamics 
of Faith again reveals the astounding 
virtuosity of the man and thinker. It 
is a brief resume of what has been said 
in other volumes, particularly in his 
Biblical Religion and the Search for 
Ultimate Reality. But the book is fresh 
and illuminating for all of that. It ex- 
pounds Tillich’s well known thesis that, 
“Faith is the state of being ultimately 
concerned.” He makes some _ very 
enlightening distinctions between faith 
as commitment and faith as “belief” 
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in certain dogmatic propositions. He 
also refutes all purely emotional and 
volitional interpretations of faith, par- 
ticularly those which describe religion 
as purely “emotive” and deny faith 
any cognitive significance. He asserts, 
“Every act of faith is a cognitive af- 
firmation, not as a result of an indepen- 
dent process of inquiry but as insepar- 
able from the total act of acceptance 
and surrender.” His analyses of the 
purely intellectual, emotional and voli- 
tional interpretations of the dynamics 
of faith are superbly subtle in distingui- 
shing what is true from what is false 
in each position. 


Tillich thoroughly refutes the criti- 
cisms of his position, which accuse him 
of having only subjective but no ob- 
jective criteria of ultimacy. The chiei 
objective criterion of ultimacy is, of 
course, that the God of our devotion 
must be, not a being among other 
beings, but the very ground of being. 
But this insistence, which comes to 
terms with all idolatrous distortions of 
faith, in which men are ultimately con- 
cerned with nation, success or some 
other ephemeral end or value, naturally 
places mystic religions. with their 
rigorous rejection of all the relative 
ends of history, and Biblical faith, 
with its hazardous but creative dealing 
with the stuff of hstorical responsibili- 
ties, on a par. It may also fail to do 
justice to the particular meaning and 
purpose of the divine assigned to the 
divine in the Christian revelation, 
particularly in the assertion that “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself.” This is to say that the 
Christian faith is ultimately concerned, 
not with worshipping the mystery if 
it is but the mystery of the reconcilia- 
tion between the divine purpose and 
the fragmentary and idolatrous human 
purpose. In other words it is concerned, 
not in evading idolatry, but in accept- 
ing historic responsibilities with an 
easy and yet uneasy conscience, since 
every form of human striving is bound 
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to be idolatrous in the ultimate court. 
One might say that ideally the Christian 
faith enables men, not to escape idol- 
atry absolutely, but to accept respon- 
sibilities, knowing that those respon- 
sibilities will involve us in idolatries 
from which no form of human perfec- 
tion will redeem us. This is the mean- 
ing of Luther’s admonition, “Sin bravely 
if also you have brave faith.” This is 
also the meaning of the Reformation’s 
rejection of the ascetic effort to bridge 
the chasm between the divine and the 
human by strenuous human effort. The 
insistence on divine mercy as the final 
answer to the human predicament does 
not absolve us of responsibility but 
frees us for performing tasks in a world 
which never confronts us with 
choices of good and evil. 


clear 


Yet it is a pity to quarrel with 
Tillich on a single point, particularly 
when the quarrel exhausts the time and 
space which should be devoted to an 
exposition of all the facets of thought 
in this little classic. 

Erich Fromm in his Art of Loving 
significantly devotes an opening chapter 
to the “Love of God” in which he 
adopts Meister Eckhardt’s definition of 
God as the “negation of negation” and 
as “absolutely nothing.” He arrives at 
the conclusion, that whether _ this 
religious love is idolatrous or as rigor- 
ously non-idolatrous as the religion of 
Meister Eckhardt or Taoism, depends 
upon the nature of society in which reli- 
gion flourishes. In any case the chief 
interest is in analysing the art of love 
on the human plane. On this plane 
Fromm rejects Freud’s too biological 
definition of love and proves that Neo- 
Freudianism, though given to an optim- 
ism which makes one prefer Freud’s 
realism, nevertheless makes positive 
contributions to a genuinely humane 
analysis of the human situation. Fromm 
may put too much emphasis on the 
conditioning factors, such as a competi- 
tive society, in analysing the art of lov- 
ing. Thereby he makes the art of lov- 
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ing dependent upon the establishment 
of what he has defined in another rather 
utopian book as the Sane Society. But 
the little book is nevertheless a valuable 
treatise, revealing the insights of a 
scientific humanist in his effort to 
counter the purely biological natural- 
ism from which he distinguishes his 
type of naturalistic humanism. Fromm 
has moved perceptibly since he wrote 
Man for Himself. He does not now de- 
fine love as a “phenomenon of abun- 
dance” which is possible only when 
man has been made secure by his own 
self-seeking. Influenced by Sandor Fer- 
enczi, the Italian contemporary of 
Freud, and possibly by Harry Stack 
Sullivan, he now feels that the security 
which makes it possible for us to love 
others is established by the love which 
others give us, particularly in childhood. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
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ENTRUSTED WITH THE GOS- 
PEL, sy Davin A. MacLennan. Phil- 
adelphia, The Westminster Press, 
1956. 128 pp., $2.00. 

THE MAKING OF THE SERMON, 
Rosert J. McCracken. New York 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. 104 pp, 
$2.00. 

PERSUASIVE PREACHING, sy 
Ronatp E. Siteets. New York, Harp- 
er & Brothers, 1956. 96 pp., $175. 


Dr. MacLennan begins his book 
(given as the Warrack Lectures, 1955) 
with the question, “Is preaching as a 
means of taking men for [Christ] not 
outmoded?” We are, he says, “en- 
trusted with a commission”—and be- 
cause it is a commission from God, 
MacLennan “hurls a ringing ‘No!’” at 
the question he has posed. If we take 
this commission seriously, we shall “re- 
cover . .. a true perspective on our 
task,” and “shall be delivered from 
taking our task either too lightly or too 
seriously.” Another question is raised 
(implicitly) in Chapter II: Has the 
‘great news’, which Christ brings, not 
grown old? Again a ‘No!’: “the gospel 
is timely because it is a message tell- 
ing of the effects of what has happened 
upon what is now happening.” There- 
fore we preachers have “a great gospel 
to preach,” “to the needs of our people 
in this volcanic era.” This Gos- 
pel has been outlined by the historic 
creeds of the Church; the preacher, 
however, “like other Christian indivi- 
duals, will ‘theologize’ in terms of his 
own experience as this is illumined, 
corrected, and enlarged by the experi- 
ence of the total Christian community.” 
If we would “spell out” the Good News 
to our congregations, MacLennan sug- 
gests we should say to them: 1) “Look 
at the sky,” 2) “Look at people and 
the moral and spiritual heights to which 
they climb as well as the depths io 
which they fall,” 3) “Look within your- 
self,” 4) “Look at Jesus Christ.” Con- 
sequences of faith in God, he says, are 
belief in “a world of moral law,” “end- 
less possibilities of spiritual growth 
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FREE WILL, RESPONSIBILITY AND GRACE 


Peter A. Bertocci 


A discussion of some of the basic problems involved in being person- 
ally a Christian and professionally a teacher. $2 


THE MINISTER AND CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


Nathaniel F. Forsyth, editor 


beset $3 4 


A symposium by 10 leaders in the Christian education field explor 
ing the minister's total task in this important area. $3.50 


CH 


ISTIAN ETHICS 


Georgia Harkness 


Biblical foundations for Christian decisions in self and society, mar- 
riage, family, economic life, race, war, peace, etc. $3.75 


A WU 
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Paul E. Johnson 


bates 73 


x The relationship of personality to what is central in religious ex- 

PS perience. With four biographical case studies. $4.50 
REVIVALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM 

8 Timothy L. Smith 

x 


A study proving that the social gospel arose out of 19th century re- 
vivalism instead of the later liberal theology. $4 


HELPING PEOPLE LEARN ENGLISH 


Earl W. Stevick 


A handbook for teachers of English as a second language, advancing 
the thesis of learning by seeing, understanding, imitation. $2.50 
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ahead of us,” and “obligation to live 
like the sons and daughters of the High- 
est.” The (explicit) question of the 
third chapter is, “To whom do we 
preach?” His answers to that question 
extend throughout the remaining chap- 
ters of the book. These titles indicate 
the content of Dr. Maclennan’s answers: 
“Only Like Souls I See the Folk,” 
“Seek Him in the Kingdom of Anxiety,” 
“The Human Being Is a Lonely Crea- 
ture.” He seems to be greatly influ- 
enced by Tillich, whom he quotes of- 
ten in these chapters. We are living in 
an age of despair, of guilt, of fear and 
impending doom (the atom bomb), an 
age of apparent futility and loneliness 
—all this beneath the complacency of 
middle-class America with its middle- 
class congregations. As preachers of 
the love of God in Christ, we should 
and must “know and speak intelligibiy 
to the deep needs” of those who live 
in such an age. Below these needs is 
the question of forgiveness; “we must 
be as specific as possible in indicating 
the answer” to that question—“God’s 
remedy for sin.” 

The title of Dr. McCracken’s book 
indicates purpose: it is not so much a 
theological discourse on Christian pro- 
clamation as it is a practical treatrnent 
of the business of sermon-writing. (Its 
contents were delivered as the Stone 
Lectures at Princeton Seminary.) How- 
ever, as the chapter-headings suggest, 
it is far from being a ‘technical man- 
ual’ for preachers. In the first chapter 
(“The Long-range Preparation of the 
Sermon”), Dr. McCracken expresses 
what he considers to be the principle 
requisites of the preacher himself: 1) 
“Take heed unto thyself;’” 2) “ ‘and 
to the flock over which the Holy Spirit 
has made you overseers.’” “Most of 
all,” he says, “we need men of churac- 
ter and principle in the pulpit. Per- 
sonal quality is the major factor in 
producing spiritual power.” In Chap- 
ters II and III (both entitled, “The 
Varied Character of the Sermon”), the 
author advises the preacher to “set him- 
self to traverse the entire ground of 





Christian truth . . . systematically. . . 
periodically . . . comprehensively.” Of 
the various patterns of preaching which 
he outlines, he gives preéminence to 
expository preaching. Chapter IV 
treats “Preaching As an Art,” and Dr. 
McCracken suggests that if the preacher 
thinks of preaching as an art, “hali the 
battle is fought.” Given “some sem- 
blance” of “the preaching instinct,” 
the minister should not, however, rely 
upon this “native gift,’ but should 
continue to concentrate upon his 
‘style;’ he should write his sermon in 
full, he should avoid “the fatuities of 
commonplace speech,” etc. In the last 
chapter, “The Construction of the Ser- 
mon,” the author further suggests that 
effective style in preaching may be ac- 
quired by intensive reading and indus- 
try in writing: Nevertheless he warns 
that this may be overdone: “never for- 
get that the school of experience is a 
fruitful, long-term source for the 
preacher.” This warning is balanced by 
another, to the effect that the preacher 
should not draw upon his own personal 
experience overmuch. Finally, the au-, 
thor gives us a (day-by-day) glimpse 
of the method he himself employs in 
preparing sermons. 

Dr. Sleeth has been impressed by 
the “relatively new field” of ‘persua- 
sion,’ which, thought it “can be used 
for bad ends as well as good,” should 
nevertheless engage the thought of the 
preacher—despite the fact that per- 
suasive ‘techniques’ frighten many min- 
isters. For the preacher must consider 
that he has to communicate the “urgent 
idea” of the Gospel to his people. In 
order to be persuasive, he must “adapt” 
his preaching to the needs of his par- 
ishoners and must address himself to 
their life-situations. The preacher must 
be cognizant of real problems when he 
approaches the task of sermon-writing. 
Church “audiences” vary, Sleeth says, 
but normally “congregations fall into 
three groups according to their predis- 
position toward speaker, subject mz- 
terial, and response sought:” 1) “the 
believing audience,” 2) “the doubting 
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audience,” and 3) “the disbelieving 
or hostile audience.” If the preacher 
is aware of the dominant attitude of 
his particular congregation, he will ac- 
comodate himself to it in his preaching. 
In the instance of the third classifica- 
tion, for example, he should remember 
that “people tend to believe through 
their experiences . . . In religion, the 
individual’s Christian experience is con- 
sidered basic. The preacher’s witness to 
the experience of the Gospel in his own 
life, and in the lives of others, is an im- 
portant aspect of both belief and per- 
suasion.” In Chapter II (“Persuasion 
by Character”) we are told that, since 
the preacher’s ‘audience’ has a certain 
attitude toward him (as well as his 
message) he should not neglect the de- 
velopment of his personal ‘persuasive- 
ness:’ in fact, the preacher’s character 
is the greatest factor in persuasion.” 
This means the establishment of “good 
rapport” with his people. Being ‘per- 
suasive’ as a preacher, however, also de- 
pends upon his ability to ‘arouse inter- 
est’ (Chapter III). The choice of vital 
themes, interesting introductions and 
illustrations, an order of service which 
sustains attention but does not make 
the sermon ‘anticlimatic,’ etc., are con- 
crete means to this end. One method 
of persuasion is an appeal to ‘reason’ 





(Chapter IV): “Christianity is a rea- 
sonable religion and if the Christian 
faith is to compete in the market place 
of ideas with other ideologies, then men 
of the pulpit must be able to articulate 
meaningfully the faith that is within 
them.” Another method is “Emotion as 
persuasion” (Chapter V)—not “emo- 
tional preaching [that] is crude and 
crass,” but which “takes man as he ‘s 
—a dynamic being with emotions and 
intellect.” Again, “the preacher is to 
make the essentials of the Christian 
faith—God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, 
prayer—‘come alive’ to his people” by 
“dramatizing the idea” (Chapter VI). 
Dr. Sleeth concludes by stressing the 
importance of language and delivery. 


These books are written imagina- 
tively; they are interspersed through- 
out with interesting and helpful sug- 
gestions, many of them drawn from the 
personal experiences and labours of the 
authors themselves. And as Dr. Mc- 
Cracken suggests, we should all be will- 
ing to listen to great men. 

May we perceive in these books a 
somewhat representative ‘picture’ of the 
way in which America’s Protestant 
ministry understands its office of preach- 
ing? Three aspects of this ‘picture’ are 
significant. Each ‘aspect’ appears in all 
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three books although they are not equ- 
ally represented in the views of each 
author which are expressed in the re- 
spective publications. 

1) A Concern for the ‘Relevance’ of 
the Gospel. We live in an ‘age of an- 
xiety,’ of competing ideals, of impend- 
ing catastrophe, of complacency, of in- 
decision, of ‘techniques,’ etc., while the 
Gospel which we have to proclaim is 
‘bound up’ (in Scripture) with a ‘world- 
view’ in many respects different from 
our own and particularly with an Event 
which happened ‘long ago and far 
away.’ This ‘double realization’ has, ap- 
parently filled the hearts of preachers 
with alarm and their minds with busy 
thoughts: How to remedy the situa- 
tion? How to communicate the Gospel? 
How to make it ‘relevant’ in spite of 
everything? We should ask ourselves 
such questions! It indicates that at 
least we have begun to take the scrip- 
tures seriously. But we need to take 
them more seriously! We still have 
to learn from them: a) that in our 
terms the Gospel can’t be communi- 
cated—it was as ‘irrelevant’ (“fool- 
ish!”) in Paul’s ‘age of anxiety’ as it 
is in ours; and, b) that nevertheless 
(God’s ‘nevertheless’) it is communi- 
cated and it does make itself relevant 
—both because of us and in spite of us. 

2)A Concentration upon ‘The Human 
Situation’ This concern has driven us 
to a kind of ‘Needs Theology.’ It is 
high time that the Church began to 
consider the tragedy, meaninglessness, 
anxiety, etc. of ‘the human situation.’ 
But that ‘situation’ is not nearly so 
tragic as we preachers make it out to 
be. Most of our ‘middle-class-congrega- 
tions’ live normal, happy lives. For the 
most part they find their own solutions 
for their own troubles. But we have 
magnified their ‘needs,’ and have made 
our primary appeal to the ‘sickness’ and 
the ‘abnormality’ which is said to lurk 
beneath the surface of their apparently 
happy lives. We know from our stand- 
point that they are in great need! Yet 
in our haste and our concern have we 
identified their ‘needs’ with Need, their 





‘sins’ with Sin, their ‘anxieties’ with 
Anxiety? That Need, which is Sin 
which is Anxiety, is not known apart 
from the Cross! Shouldn’t we, with 
Paul, begin to preach “Jesus Christ 
and Him Crucified?” 

3) A Theological ‘Uncertainty’ Per- 
haps it is the preacher’s privilege to 
be theologically . . . inconsistent. Per- 
haps, too, it might better be termed 
‘theological uncertainty—probably a 
result of living ‘in between’ two theo- 
logical worlds (those of ‘liberalism’ 
and ‘neo-orthodoxy!’). Are we not 
on shaky ground when we confess on 
the one hand that “God, the eternal 
Creator and Redeemer of all life, has 
made himself known to men supremely 
in the life and death and resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and then on 
the other hand advise men first to “con- 
sider the mysterious universe,” and only 
subsequently to ‘behold’ Jesus Christ? 
Is the adjective “Christocentric” di- 
rectly applicable to “a series [of ser- 
mons] on the teaching of Jesus about 
God, man, sin, forgiveness?” Perhaps 
the reviewer is wrong, or it may be 
only a matter of terminology. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to him that the Ameri- 
can Pulpit must broadly examine its 
theological presuppositions. 

Dovcias J. Hatt 


THE PARISH COMES ALIVE, sy 
Ernest W. Soutucott. New York, 
Morehouse-Gorham, 1957. xxiv-143 
pp., $2.75. 

THE STUDY GUIDE, sy J. Stuart 
Wetmore. New York, Morehouse-Gor- 
ham, 1957. 37 pp., $.75. 

All who are concerned with the 
Church’s relevance to the human situa- 
tion in our day will find in this volume 
provocative rubrics for the involvement 
of laity and clergy in the life of the 
parish. The author, who is both the 
Vicar of St. Wilfred’s Church, Holton, 
in Leeds, and Canon of Ripon Cathe- 
dral, catches up the theology of worship 
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and witness in the Holton parish, and 
sets these forth in terms of living faith 
and commitment. 

The Church, for Canon Southcott, is 
“the revolutionary community,” which 
exultantly brings the wholeness of 
Christ “to the whole of creation, to the 
whole of mankind, and to the whole 
man.” (p.2) The Church must, in re- 
lating itself to people, “take the Eu- 
charist back into life” (p. 30) connect- 
ing Baptism and Communion, as well 
as “the two communities, the congrega- 
tion and the parish.” The parish comes 
alive when the Church makes “the 
things of God local and real through 
the house-church.” (p. 143) 


In the house-church, the congrega- 
tion “gets alongside of” those to whom 
the Church has had little or no rele- 
vance, thus fulfilling the Church’s mis- 
sionary task. The Church’s teaching in 
the house-church is the congregation’s 
responsibility from font to confirmation 
to communion. The congregation as the 
“Eucharistic” fellowship has corporate 
responsibility for healing the sick, meet- 
ing social issues, and confronting non- 
believers with the sacramental nature of 
their common vocations. 


The Anglican thrust of Canon South- 
cott’s major motifs makes it evident why 
Bishop Donegan has chosen this work 
as the sixth in his annual “Bishop of 
New York” books. This fact does not 
preclude its value for non-Anglicans. 
Most of the basic issues ring true for 
all Christian groups. Here is material 
to be read, pondered, discussed and 
possibly emulated. The hearts of some 
non-Anglicans will be strangely warmed 
when the author mentions “ruling eld- 
ers” and “Methodist leaders” as poten- 
tial “regular leaders in charge of the 
house-church.” (p. 93) 

In many ways The Parish Comes 
Alive takes its place alongside The Face 
of My Parish by Tom Allan and Only 
One Way Left by George F. McLeod 
as the setting down on paper of the 
personal pilgrimage of a devoted ser- 
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vant of God endeavoring to discover 
God’s way for the Church to meet the 
deep needs of the people in the com- 
munity. It deserves careful reading and 
earnest discussion. Some readers may 
wish to modify or change Canon South- 
cott’s dictum that “the house-church is 
the way in which we are going to train 
adults to be the Church.” (p. 92) There 
may be additional ways, but the critics 
of Southcott had better back up their 
claims with the same qualitative reality 
of years of experimentation and exper- 
ience. 

A study guide of The Parish Comes 
Alive is available for use with discus- 
sion groups. Written by J. Stuart Wet- 
more, Chairman of the Department of 
Christian Education, Diocese of New 
York, the paper booklet presents sug- 
gestions for six study sessions. 


Cuarvtes E. MatHews 


CRISIS IN COMMUNICATION, 
BY Matcotm Boyp. Garden City, 
Doubleday & Company, 1957. 128 
pp., $2.95. 

This is the most significant publica- 
tion now available in the growing body 
of material attempting to relate Chris- 
tain faith to radio, television, films and 
the press. If prospective readers note 
only Mr. Boyd’s background in the ad- 
vertising and motion picture field and 
expect the book to be just another 
naive appeal for the Church to awaken 
to the potential missionary power of the 
mass media, they will be utterly mis- 
taken. The author hacks away with a 
sharp theological axe at some of the 
assumptions underlying present ecclesi- 
astical attitudes and policies concern- 
ing the media. 

The central thesis of the book is 
clearly stated in an early sentence, “It 
is the difficult task of the Church both 
to employ the implements and _ techni- 
ques of public relations and publicity 
in doing the missionary work—and as 
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a part of its mission in the world, to 
stand in judgment upon these imple- 
ments and techniques.” In succeeding 
pages Mr. Boyd has much to say about 
judgment but little to suggest concern- 
ing valid employment of implements 
and techniques. 

In examining the media in the light 
of Christian theology and Christian in- 
volvement Mr. Boyd is more prophetic 
than systematic. The book is a some- 
what loosely organized collection of 
striking insights illustrated by a pro- 
fusion of diverse but fascinating quota- 
tions. Quotations from Barth, Brunner, 
Niebuhr, Tillich and Kraemer are inter- 
spersed with statements by Arthur 
Godfrey, Cecil B. DeMille and Victor 
Mature. The author scatters ideas like 
a circuitous trail of stepping stones and 
then hops from one to another with an 
agility which may be both a delight 
and a despair. In two pages, for ex- 
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ample, he moves from public relations 
to reconciliation to evangelism to dic- 
hotomization. In eight lines he deals 
with “bigness,” “sincerity,” the Evan- 
ston plea to “gossip the Gospel” and 
Canon Wedels advocacy of “Christian 
dinner parties.” He has sentences 
which could well be paragraphs and 
paragraphs which could be chapters. 
Other paragraphs, however, are simply 
repetitious and were apparently in- 
cluded to make room for quotations. 
The style has a sort of headlong inten- 
sity which is both its strength and 
weakness. The reader has the disturb- 
ing feeling that he could begin almost 
anywhere in the book and go backward 
or forward without affecting the organ- 
ization of the material being presented. 

The best and clearest section deals 
with “implicit Christian communica- 
tion” through “the vast majority of 
mass media offerings that are con- 
sciously trying only to entertain—but 
that are, in fact, decisively moulding 
the thought and action patterns of men 
and women within our society.” Point- 
ing to the implicit Christian significance 
which needs to be excavated from these 
art-forms which mirror the human con- 
dition, Mr. Boyd observes that “for such 
a task we need the tools of Christian 
discrimination,” and that “this is a 
most challenging way of bringing large 
number of laymen to the door of 
theology.” 

On the other hand, the reader is 
reminded that “an explicitly ‘religious’ 
medium of mass communication may 
carry within itself an implicit refutation 
of its own claim;” the films Samson 
and Delilah and David and Bathsheba 
are cited as examples. 

In pursuing the fundamental prob- 
lems of communication the author ex- 
plores various experiments in “Point 
of Contact,” including “house-churches” 
in England, the Iona Community, the 
priest-worker movement in France, the 
Ecumenical Institute at Bossey and 
editing of children’s comic books by the 
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Rev. Marcus Morris in Britain. He re- 
lates these to his central theme by ad- 
vocating “mass-media missioners” and 
by concluding “that mass communica- 
tion, while it exerts a tremendous in- 
fluence upon individuals, yet can never 
achieve the kind or degree of impact 
that is the result of personal commun- 
ication representing a relationship of 
persons.” 

Since this exceedingly provocative 
book leaves a trail of unresolved ques- 
tions and dilemmas, it ends appropri- 
ately with “A Litany for Christian 
Communication,” which raises to the 
level of worship many of the concerns 
expressed in earlier pages. 

Joun W. BACHMAN 


Book Notes 


THE EPISTLE TO HEBREWS, 
Epitep By Frepertck C. Grant. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1956. 61 
pp., $.95. 

This is the fifteenth issue of Harper’s 
Annotated Bible Series and the sixth 
by Dr. Grant who is editor for the 
New Testament section. As one would 
expect from so thorough a scholar, the 
commentary provides full and wide- 
ranging insights, drawn from the con- 
temporary religious and secular scene. 
In addition to the verse-by-verse com- 
mentary, there is provided both a com- 
prehensive and illuminating Introduc- 
tion and a helpful Outline of the 
Epistle’s content development. Here 


are “endless riches in a little room,” 
and for a very modest cost. One could 
not secure a wiser guide to this enig- 
matic and influential writing. 


R.F.B. 


GUILT AND REDEMPTION, sy 
Lewis J. SHerritt. Revised Edition, 
Richmond, Virginia, John Knox Press, 
1957. 255 pp., $3.50. 

This is a second edition of the 1945 
Sprunt Lectures which Dr. Sherrill 
delivered at Union Seminary in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Two chapters carry the 
burden of his revisions. Chapter II 
(“Individual and Environment”) indi- 
cates the separate thrusts of academic 
psychology and the ‘new’ psychology. 
In this edition he prefers to term the 
latter ‘depth’ rather than ‘clinical’ 
psychology. Chapter IV (“The Outcrop- 
pings of Guilt”) is chiefly modified 
through brief comments on more re- 
cent analyses of anxiety. Dr. Sherrill 
recognizes notable contributions by 
depth psychologists and _ theologians 
alike. Otherwise the text remains sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

Guilt and Redemption represents Dr. 
Sherrill’s thought more generally as it 
sought to relate secular and Christian 
insights with sympathy and without 
polemic. These characteristics are evi- 
dent in his discussion of anxiety, 
hostility and guilt. Finally it is a Chris- 
tian knowledge of man, however, which 
truly comprehends redemption and an 
agape love which makes it a reality. 


J.F.W. 
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